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ABSTRACT 

Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 

and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management 

in  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 

Draft  (X)  Final    (    ) 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 

1 .  Type  of  Action:  Administrative  (X)  Legislative  (    ) 

2.  Abstract:  This  environmental  impact  statement  (E1S)  documents  the  effects  of  adopting  regional  standards  for 
rangeland  health  and  guidelines  for  livestock  grazing  management  on  BLM-administered  lands  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  The  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  would  be 
incorporated  into  nine  BLM  land  use  plans  that  cover  8.3  million  acres.  This  action  is  proposed  in  accordance  with 
revised  regulations  for  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  (43  CFR  4100).  The  proposed  standards  and 
guidelines  were  developed  in  partnership  with  four  Resource  Advisory  Councils,  and  with  other  public  input. 

Three  alternatives  are  considered  in  detail  in  this  EIS.  The  no  action  alternative  (continuation  of  current  management 
direction)  provides  a  baseline  for  comparison  with  other  alternatives.  The  proposed  action  is  to  incorporate  regional 
standards  and  guidelines  into  affected  land  use  plans.  The  third  alternative  is  to  implement  the  fallback  standards 
and  guidelines  defined  in  BLM's  grazing  regulations. 

3.  For  further  information  contact: 

Dan  Lechefsky,  Project  Manager 

Montana  State  BLM  Office 

PO  Box  36800 

Billings,  MT  59107-6800 

(406)255-2919 

4.  Comments  on  the  draft  EIS  must  be  received  no  later  than  January  13, 1997.  Comments  should  be  sent  to  the  address 
shown  above.  To  be  most  useful,  comments  on  the  draft  EIS  should  be  as  specific  as  possible  and  address  the 
adequacy  of  the  analysis  or  the  merits  of  the  alternatives  discussed,  or  both. 
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SUMMARY 


This  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  documents  the 
effects  of  adopting  regional  standards  for  rangeland  health 
and  guidelines  for  livestock  grazing  management  (stan- 
dards and  guidelines,  or  S&Gs)  on  BLM-administered 
lands  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  in  Montana  and  the 
Dakotas  (MT/DAKs ).  The  proposed  S&Gs  would  be  incor- 
porated into  nine  BLM  land  use  plans  that  cover  8.3  million 
acres. 

This  action  is  proposed  in  accordance  with  revised  regula- 
tions for  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  (43 
CFR  4 100,  effective  August  2 1,1 995).  The  proposed  S&Gs 
were  developed  in  partnership  with  four  Resource  Advi- 
sory Councils  (RACs)  in  the  MT/DAKs,  and  with  other 
public  input.  Each  RAC  is  comprised  of  12-15  members 
who  represent  various  uses  and  interests  on  BLM-adminis- 
tered lands. 

Three  alternatives  were  considered  in  detail  during  this 
analysis.  The  no  action  alternative  (continuation  of  current 
management)  provides  a  baseline  for  comparison  with 
other  alternatives.  The  proposed  action  is  to  incorporate 
regional  S&Gs  into  affected  land  use  plans.  The  third 
alternative  is  to  implement  the  fallback  S&Gs  defined  in 
BLM's  grazing  regulations.  The  fallback  S&Gs  will  be 
implemented  on  an  interim  basis  effective  February  12, 
1997,  pending  completion  of  regional  S&Gs;  however,  for 
purposes  of  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  fallback  S&Gs 
would  be  implemented  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Standards  describe  conditions  needed  to  sustain  rangeland 
health.  They  address  upland  soils  and  watersheds,  riparian 
and  wetland  areas,  plant  and  animal  communities,  special 
status  species,  and  water  and  air  quality.  Indicators  are 
provided  to  help  define  the  standards  and  describe  features 
which  are  observable  on  the  land.  The  indicators  serve  as 
starting  points  for  collaborative  discussions  regarding  range- 
land  health. 

Guidelines  are  specific  to  livestock  grazing  management 
and  are  "tools"  that  may  be  used  to  help  meet  the  standards. 

The  proposed  S&Gs  would  supplement  many  existing 
decisions  (i.e.,  goals,  objectives,  management  practices)  in 
BLM  land  use  plans.  This  means  that  such  decisions  would 
not  be  changed;  however,  the  proposed  S&Gs  would  clarify 
or  elaborate  on  some  existing  decisions,  or  perhaps  simply 
restate  them  in  different  words.  In  a  few  cases,  there  may  be 
existing  land  use  plan  decisions  that  would  be  modified  or 
replaced  if  the  proposed  S&Gs  are  adopted. 


The  environmental  effects  from  implementing  the  pro- 
posed S&Gs  would  be  similar  to  the  effects  documented  in 
the  national  Rangeland  Reform  '94  EIS,  in  previous  MT/ 
DAKs  RMP/EISs,  and  in  grazing  or  vegetation  allocation 
EISs  within  the  study  area.  In  most  cases,  existing  BLM 
land  use  policies  and  plans  already  establish  management 
direction  which  is  consistent  with  the  fundamentals  of 
rangeland  health  and  the  principles  identified  in  the  new 
BLM  grazing  regulations. 

Of  the  approximately  900  allotments  (out  of  a  total  of  5240 
allotments  within  the  EIS  study  area)  which  presently 
appear  to  be  not  meeting  or  making  significant  progress 
toward  one  or  more  of  the  proposed  standards,  approxi- 
mately 640  would  be  subject  to  future  changes  in  livestock 
grazing  management  as  a  result  of  existing  land  use  policies 
and  plan  decisions.  For  example,  restoration  of  riparian 
areas  is  an  existing,  high  priority  goal  of  BLM's  rangeland 
management  program. 

Approximately  260  grazing  allotments  are  likely  to  be 
directly  affected  by  implementation  of  S&Gs  during  the 
foreseeable  future.  These  are  allotments  which  presently 
are  being  managed  in  conformance  with  existing  RMP  and 
MFP  guidance,  but  which  appear  to  be  not  meeting  or 
making  significant  progress  toward  one  or  more  of  the 
proposed  standards.  Therefore,  some  type  of  change  in 
livestock  grazing  management  will  be  required  solely  as  a 
result  of  S&G  implementation.  The  most  common  types  of 
change  expected  are  in  grazing  systems  and  season  of  use. 
Approximately  70  allotments  may  require  reductions  in 
livestock  use  and/or  exclusions  of  portions  of  allotments 
from  livestock  grazing.  A  net  reduction  of  approximately 
8000  livestock  AUMs  (out  of  a  total  of  approximately  1 .4 
million  AUMs  within  the  study  area)  is  projected  as  a  direct 
result  of  S&G  implementation. 

Although  the  regional  environmental  effects  would  gener- 
ally be  of  minor  significance  when  compared  to  those 
expected  from  current  management  direction,  the  proposed 
S&Gs  may  foster  improved  public  land  management  in 
several  ways: 

The  S&Gs  will  provide  common  terminology  for 
assessing  rangeland  health. 

The  process  associated  with  implementing  S&Gs  is 
based  on  effective  and  appropriate  collaboration 
amons  affected  interests. 
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The  proposed  S&Gs  can  be  applied  on  a  landscape  or 
watershed  basis,  and  therefore  are  consistent  with 
ecosystem  management. 

The  attention  given  to  S&Gs  will  make  BLM  man- 
agers and  grazing  permittees  more  accountable. 

The  most  significant  effects  from  implementing  regional 
S&Gs  are  expected  in  localized  areas  with  high  resource 
values  and  older  land  use  plans.  Such  plans  typically  allow, 
but  do  not  require,  the  types  of  changes  in  livestock  grazing 
management  likely  to  be  needed  if  all  of  the  proposed 
standards  are  to  be  attained.  For  example,  southwestern 
Montana  is  an  area  of  particularly  high  riparian  and  related 
resource  values,  where  implementation  of  S&Gs  is  likely  to 
result  in  substantial  changes  above  and  beyond  the  changes 


expected  from  full  implementation  of  existing  MFP  guid- 
ance. This  is  also  an  area  with  significant  resource  issues 
(e.g.,  declining  westslope  cutthroat  trout  populations)  and 
growing  demands  for  wildlife  and  other  recreational  uses. 

The  environmental  effects  from  implementing  the  fallback 
S&Gs  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  expected  from 
implementing  the  proposed  action. 

Not  addressed  in  this  EIS  are  S&Gs  for  BLM-administered 
lands  within  the  Columbia  River  drainage  in  Montana. 
Those  S&Gs  are  being  developed  through  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project.  They  are 
being  addressed  in  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  Draft 
EIS,  which  is  scheduled  for  release  during  the  fall  of  1 996. 
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CHAPTER  1 
PURPOSE  AND  NEED 


THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

The  BLM  proposes  to  modify  resource  management  plans 
(RMPs)  and  management  framework  plans  (MFPs)  in  the 
MT/DAKs,  by  establishing  regional  standards  for  range- 
land  health  and  guidelines  for  livestock  grazing  manage- 
ment, in  accordance  with  regulations  governing  BLM  ad- 
ministration of  livestock  grazing  on  public  lands  (43  CFR 
4180;  see  Appendix  A).  Plans  affected  by  this  action 
include:  Big  Dry,  Billings,  Dillon,  Headwaters,  Judith- 
Valley-Phillips,  North  Dakota,  Powder  River,  South  Da- 
kota, and  West  HiLine. 

Standards  and  guidelines  must  provide  for  conformance 
with  the  fundamentals  of  rangeland  health  identified  in  the 
regulations  (43  CFR  41 80. 1 ).  The  fundamentals  of  range- 
land  health  require  that: 

(a)  Watersheds  are  in,  or  are  making  significant  progress 
toward,  properly  functioning  physical  condition,  including 
their  upland,  riparian-wetland,  and  aquatic  components; 
soil  and  plant  conditions  support  infiltration,  soil  moisture 
storage,  and  the  release  of  water  that  are  in  balance  with 
climate  and  landform  and  maintain  or  improve  water  qual- 
ity, water  quantity,  and  timing  and  duration  of  flow. 

(b)  Ecological  processes,  including  the  hydrologic  cycle, 
nutrient  cycle,  and  energy  flow,  are  maintained,  or  there  is 
significant  progress  toward  their  attainment,  in  order  to 
support  healthy  biotic  populations  and  communities. 

(c)  Water  quality  complies  with  State  water  quality  stan- 
dards and  achieves,  or  is  making  significant  progress  to- 
ward achieving,  established  BLM  management  objectives 
such  as  meeting  wildlife  needs. 


( 1 )  Watershed  function 

(2)  Nutrient  cycling  and  energy  flow 

(3)  Water  quality 

(4)  Habitat  for  endangered,  threatened,  proposed,  Candi- 
date 1  or  2,  or  special  status  species 

(5)  Habitat  quality  for  native  plant  and  animal  popula- 
tions and  communities 

Other  desired  conditions  may  also  be  established  through 
more  localized  planning  and  decisionmaking  processes. 
Most  BLM  RMPs,  MFPs,  and  other  broad-scale  plans 
include  goals,  objectives,  and/or  desired  future  conditions, 
all  of  which  serve  a  purpose  similar  to  standards.  Standards 
may  potentially  affect  all  uses  and  users  of  public  lands. 

PURPOSE  OF  GUIDELINES 

Guidelines  are  management  practices  or  methods  which 
will  help  ensure  that  standards  can  be  met  or  significant 
progress  can  be  made  toward  meeting  standards.  Guide- 
lines must,  at  a  minimum,  address  the  following: 

(1)  Maintaining  or  promoting  adequate  amounts  of 
vegetative  ground  cover,  including  standing  plant 
material  and  litter,  to  support  infiltration,  maintain 
soil  moisture  storage,  and  stabilize  soils; 

(2)  Maintaining  or  promoting  subsurface  soil  condi- 
tions that  support  permeability  rates  appropriate  to 
climate  and  soils; 


(d)  Habitats  are,  or  are  making  significant  progress  toward 
being  restored  or  maintained  for  Federal  threatened  and 
endangered  species.  Federal  Proposed,  Category  1  and  2 
Federal  candidate  and  other  special  status  species. 


PURPOSE  OF  STANDARDS 

Standards  are  physical  or  biological  conditions  or  functions 
required  for  healthy,  sustainable  rangelands.  Standards 
establish  minimum  required  conditions  for  public  lands 
within  broad  geographic  areas  and,  at  a  minimum,  must 
address  the  following: 


(3)  Maintaining,  improving  or  restoring  riparian-wet- 
land functions  including  energy  dissipation,  sedi- 
ment capture,  groundwater  recharge,  and  stream 
bank  stability; 

(4)  Maintaining  or  promoting  stream  channel  morphol- 
ogy (e.g.,  gradient,  width/depth  ratio,  channel  rough- 
ness and  sinuosity)  and  functions  appropriate  to 
climate  and  landform; 

(5)  Maintaining  or  promoting  the  appropriate  kinds  and 
amounts  of  soil  organisms,  plants  and  animals  to 
support  the  hydrologic  cycle,  nutrient  cycle,  and 
energy  flow; 


(6)  Promoting  the  opportunity  for  seedling  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  plant  species  when  climatic- 
conditions  and  space  allow; 

(7)  Maintaining,  restoring  or  enhancing  water  quality  to 
meet  management  objectives,  such  as  meeting  wild- 
life needs; 

(8)  Restoring,  maintaining  or  enhancing  habitats  to  as- 
sist in  the  recovery  of  Federal  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species; 

(9)  Restoring,  maintaining  orenhancing  habitats  of  Fed- 
eral Proposed,  Category  1  and  2  Federal  candidate. 
and  other  special  status  species  to  promote  their 
conservation; 

(10)  Maintaining  or  promoting  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal conditions  to  sustain  native  populations  and 
communities; 

(11)  Emphasizing  native  species  in  the  support  of  eco- 
logical function;  and 

(12)  Incorporating  the  use  of  non-native  plant  species 
only  in  those  situations  in  which  native  species  are 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantities  or  arc  incapable 
of  maintaining  or  achieving  properly  functioning 
conditions  and  biological  health. 

Guidelines  are  being  developed  for  livestock  grazing,  as 
required  by  regulation.  Guidelines  for  other  resource  uses 
may  be  developed  or  revised  in  the  future.  Most  BLM 
RMPs,  MFPs,  and  other  broad-scale  plans  already  include 
or  refer  to  best  management  practices,  standard  operating 
procedures,  Onshore  Orders,  and  other  guidance  which 
serves  a  purpose  similar  to  guidelines. 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER 
PLANS,  NEPA  ANALYSES,  AND 
DECISIONS 

This  draft  EIS  (DEIS)  for  the  MT/DAKs  is  tiered  to  the 
Rangeland  Reform  '94  Final  EIS  (RR'94  FEIS),  which  was 
published  in  December,  1994.  The  RR'94  FEIS  documents 
the  nationwide  and  regional  effects  of  implementing  S&Gs 
and  other  regulatory  changes.  This  draft  EIS  refines  the 
earlier  analysis  by  providing  more  specific  information 
about  the  effects  of  implementing  regional  S&Gs  within  the 
MT/DAKs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  process,  existing  RMPs  and  MFPs 
in  the  MT/DAKs  will  be  modified  to  incorporate  regional 


S&Gs.  For  some  plans,  this  will  simply  result  in  supple- 
mentation of  existing  decisions;  this  would  occur  where  all 
existing  land  use  plan  decisions  are  consistent  with  regional 
S&Gs,  and  where  no  existing  decisions  need  to  be  changed. 
For  other  plans,  some  existing  decisions  may  be  modified 
or  deleted  to  achieve  consistency  with  regional  standards 
and  guidelines.  Where  existing  plan  decisions  provide 
greater  benefits  to  rangeland  health  than  regional  S&Gs,  the 
existing  decisions  will  continue.  The  estimated  effects  from 
modifying  existing  BLM  plans  are  described  in  this  EIS. 

S&Gs  will  be  implemented  on  the  ground  through  future 
BLM  decisions  and  management  actions,  and  through  the 
actions  of  BLM  permittees  and  lessees.  S&Gs  may  be 
implemented  at  a  variety  of  levels  or  scales,  through  water- 
shed or  landscape  plans,  allotment  management  plans, 
project  plans,  through  terms  and  conditions  attached  to 
leases  and  permits,  and  by  taking  other  appropriate  actions 
where  existing  grazing  management  practices  or  levels  of 
grazing  use  on  public  lands  are  significant  factors  in  failing 
to  achieve  the  standards  and  conform  with  the  guidelines. 
Site-specific  implementation  decisions  will  comply  with 
applicable  planning  and  environmental  analysis  require- 
ments, and  will  be  tiered  to  the  analysis  documented  in  this 
Draft  EIS. 


STUDY  AREA 

The  area  covered  by  this  analysis  includes  all  BLM-admin- 
istered  lands  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  in  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  This  totals  approximately 
8.3  million  acres  (see  Map  1-1). 

Standards  for  rangeland  health  and  guidelines  for  livestock 
grazing  management  for  BLM-administered  lands  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide  are  being  developed  through  the 
Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project. 
The  analysis  for  those  S&Gs  is  being  documented  in  the 
Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  Draft  EIS,  scheduled  for 
publication  during  the  fall  of  1996. 


ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

The  analysis  documented  in  this  Draft  EIS  addresses  the 
following  issues  and  concerns  identified  during  scoping: 

1 .  How  standards  and  guidelines  will  be  implemented 

a.  rate  of  implementation 

b.  priorities  for  implementation 

c.  monitoring  of  resource  conditions 

2.  Effects  of  implementing  standards  and  guidelines 
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The  following  additional  issues  and  concerns  were  identi- 
fied during  scoping  but  are  not  fully  addressed  in  this 
analysis: 

Grazing  fees  and  other  revenue  sources:  Some  scoping 
comments  suggested  increasing  the  fee  charged  for  grazing 
livestock  on  public  lands,  or  otherwise  questioned  who 
should  pay  the  costs  of  restoring  public  rangelands  de- 
graded by  livestock  use.  This  issue  was  addressed  through 
the  national-level  RR'  94  EIS .  In  its  February  22, 1 995 ,  final 
rulemaking,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  decided  not  to 
promulgate  the  fee  increase  provision  of  the  proposed  rule. 
Instead,  Congress  was  given  the  opportunity  to  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  on  this  subject  and  enact  legislation  address- 
ing appropriate  fees  for  grazing  on  public  lands. 

Noxious  Weed  and  Chemical  Controls:  Several 
commentors  suggested  that  noxious  weed  control  and  the 
use  of  chemicals  be  addressed  in  this  EIS.  While  the 


proposed  guidelines  address  the  need  for  noxious  weed 
management,  this  EIS  does  not  focus  on  this  issue.  This 
issue  has  been  adequately  considered  through  two  previous 
EISs,  one  addressing  vegetation  treatment  on  BLM-admin- 
istered  lands  in  the  thirteen  western  states,  and  the  other 
addressing  the  Northwest  area  noxious  weed  control  pro- 
gram. 

Predator  control:  One  commentor  suggested  prohibiting 
the  widespread  control  of  predators,  recognizing  the  role  of 
predators  in  properly  functioning  ecosystems.  The  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  -  Animal  Damage 
Control  (APHIS-ADC)  is  directed  by  congress  to  conduct 
federal  predator  management  activities,  in  accordance  with 
the  Animal  Damage  Control  Act  of  March  2,  1931,  as 
amended  (46  Stat.  1468;  7  U.S.C.  426-426b).  A  "no  preda- 
tor management"  alternative  was  considered  and  analyzed 
in  detail  as  part  of  the  National  Predator  Management  EIS. 
All  predator  management  activities  are  conducted  in  con- 
formance with  existing  land  use  plans  in  the  MT/DAKs. 

Access  management:  Several  commentors  suggested  that 
access  to  public  lands  should  not  be  diminished  as  a  result 
ofS&G  implementation,  and  that  the  possible  role  of  access 
in  causing  S&Gs  to  not  be  attained  should  be  addressed. 
This  EIS  focuses  on  changes  needed  in  livestock  grazing 
management  in  order  to  attain  or  move  toward  proposed 
standards  for  rangeland  health.  Access  to  public  lands  has 
been  considered  during  previous  RMP  development  pro- 
cesses throughout  the  MT/DAKs.  Access  management  is 
also  considered  as  part  of  periodic  planning  for  motorized 
vehicle  use. 


CHAPTER  2 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 


Three  alternatives  were  considered  in  detail  and  are  docu- 
mented in  this  chapter: 

Alternative  1  -  No  Action:  for  purposes  of  this 
analysis,  the  no  action  alternative  is  defined  as  a 
continuation  of  current  management  direction; 

Alternative  2  -  The  Proposed  Action:  the  proposed 
action  consists  of  the  proposed  regional  S&Gs  de- 
veloped by  BLM,  in  consultation  with  affected  re- 
source advisory  councils  (RACs),  as  required  by 
regulations  at  43  CFR  4180.2(a)  and  (b); 

Alternative  3  -  Fallback  S&Gs:  The  fallback  S&Gs, 
found  in  the  regulations  at  43  CFR  4 1 80.2(f),  will  be 
used  in  the  event  regional  S&Gs  are  not  completed 
and  in  effect  by  February  12,  1997. 

The  proposed  action  and  the  fallback  S&Gs  address  the 
purpose  and  need  described  in  Chapter  1  by  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  new  grazing  regulations  (43  CFR 
4180).  The  no  action  alternative  does  not  fully  address  the 
purpose  and  need,  but  provides  a  benchmark  against  which 
to  evaluate  the  other  alternatives. 


GUIDANCE  COMMON  TO  ALL 
ALTERNATIVES 

The  following  management  guidance  applies  to  each  of  the 
alternatives  studied  in  detail. 

Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive 
Species  Habitat 


Noxious  Weed  Management 

The  highest  priority  will  be  placed  on  preventing  the  spread 
of  noxious  weeds  into  weed-free  areas,  particularly  areas 
with  high  to  moderate  ecological  risk  from  weed  invasions. 
BLM  activities  and  authorizations  will  be  reviewed  and 
modified  where  necessary  to  minimize  the  spread  of  nox- 
ious weeds.  Where  noxious  weeds  are  established,  priority 
will  be  given  to  the  use  of  effective,  nonchemical  methods 
of  weed  control,  when  and  where  feasible.  Herbicides  will 
generally  be  used  only  after  considering  the  effectiveness 
of  all  potential  methods,  or  in  combination  with  other 
methods  or  controls. 

Cultural  Resources 

Proposed  range  improvements  and  other  activities  on  fed- 
eral land  are  subject  to  Section  1 06  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (NHPA).  which  requires  that  agencies 
consider  the  effects  of  federal  undertakings  on  cultural 
resources  through  a  step-by-step  process.  If  conflicts  are 
anticipated  between  a  proposed  activity  and  an  historic 
property,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  the  property 
through  project  redesign  or  cancellation.  If  a  project  cannot 
be  redesigned  and  it  has  great  merit,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  project  on  the  property. 

Where  BLM  activities  may  impact  areas  of  cultural  or 
religious  importance  to  Native  Americans,  the  BLM  will 
consult  with  those  groups  under  the  American  Indian  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Act  (AIRFA),  the  Religious  Freedom  Res- 
toration Act  (RFRA),  and  the  NHPA,  if  appropriate,  to 
ensure  that  impacts  to  these  groups  are  minimized. 


No  activities  will  be  permitted  in  habitat  for  threatened  and 
endangered  species  that  would  jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  such  species.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (USFWS)  will  be  consulted  prior  to  implementing 
projects  that  may  affect  habitat  for  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species. 

Habitats  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  will  be 
managed  for  recovery  and  protection.  Recovery  plans  and 
other  appropriate  guidance  will  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented, including  the  Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Guidelines 
(Appendix  B),  the  Montana  Bald  Eagle  Management  Plan, 
the  Montana  Fluvial  Arctic  Grayling  Restoration  Plan,  the 
Montana  Prairie  Dog  Management  Guidelines,  and  man- 
agement guidelines  for  Yellowstone  and  westslope  cut- 
throat trout  habitat. 


ALTERNATIVE  1  -  NO  ACTION 
(CONTINUATION  OF  CURRENT 

MANAGEMENT) 

Livestock  grazing  management  on  BLM-administered  lands 
within  the  EIS  area  is  presently  subject  to  decisions  docu- 
mented in  eight  RMPs  and  one  MFP.  These  include  the  Big 
Dry  RMP,  Billings  RMP,  Dillon  MFP,  Headwaters  RMp", 
Judith-Valley-Phillips  RMP,  North  Dakota  RMP,  Powder 
River  RMP,  South  Dakota  RMP,  and  West  HiLine  RMP. 

In  addition,  many  existing  land  use  plans  incorporate  deci- 
sions resulting  from  previous  grazing  EISs,  including  the 


Mountain  Foothills,  Missouri  Breaks,  Prairie  Potholes,  Big 
Dry,  and  North  Dakota  Grazing  EISs. 

These  land  use  plans  and  grazing  EISs  were  prepared  over 
a  period  of  18  years  (1979-1996)  and  cover  a  wide  geo- 
graphic area.  Each  plan  reflects  grazing-related  policies 
and  practices  that  were  in  effect  at  the  time  it  was  prepared. 
Grazing-related  decisions  in  existing  land  use  plans  are 
prioritized  annually  for  implementation.  The  rate  of  imple- 
mentation depends  on  funding,  staffing,  and  competing 
priorities. 

Current  management  direction  is  summarized  below.  De- 
tailed descriptions  of  current  management  direction  are 
contained  in  the  MFP,  RMPs,  and  grazing  EISs  listed 
above.  A  complete  set  of  plans  and  EISs  is  available  for 
review  at  the  BLM  Montana  State  Office;  individual  land 
use  plans  are  also  available  for  review  at  affected  field 
offices. 

Water  Quality 

Surface  and  groundwater  quality  will  be  maintained  to  meet 
or  exceed  applicable  state  and/or  federal  water  quality 
standards.  Vegetative  cover  objectives  will  be  established 
on  key  upland,  riparian,  and  wetland  sites  with  a  goal  of 
reducing  runoff  and  sedimentation,  especially  in  areas  with 
highly  erodible  soils. 

Allotment  Categorization 

All  livestock  grazing  allotments  are  assigned  to  one  of  three 
management  categories  based  on  present  resource  condi- 
tions, values,  and  the  potential  for  improvement.  The  pur- 
pose of  allotment  categorization  is  to  assure  that  manage- 
ment is  focused  on  high  priority  allotments. 

Category  "I"  (Improvement)  allotments  generally  have 
moderate  to  high  resource  production  potential,  but  are 
producing  at  low  to  moderate  levels.  Present  range  condi- 
tion generally  is  unsatisfactory,  and  substantial  resource 
use  conflicts  or  controversy  often  exist.  Opportunities  for 
positive  economic  return  from  public  investments  are  avail- 
able. Opportunities  also  are  available  to  achieve  the 
allotment's  potential  through  changes  in  management. 
Management  objectives  established  in  land  use  plans  gen- 
erally are  not  being  met.  Improvement  allotments  generally 
are  high  priority  for  monitoring  and  for  changes  in  grazing 
management. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  774  allotments  in  this  category 
within  the  EIS  area.  Total  public  land  acreage  in  these 
allotments  is  approximately  3.8  million  acres. 


Category  "M"  (Maintenance)  allotments  generally  have 
moderate  to  high  resource  production  potential  and  are 
producing  near  their  potential.  Present  range  condition 
generally  is  satisfactory,  and  resource  use  conflicts  and 
controversy  are  minor  or  absent.  Opportunities  for  positive 
economic  return  from  public  investments  may  or  may  not 
be  available.  Management  objectives  established  in  land 
use  plans  generally  are  being  met.  Maintenance  allotments 
generally  are  moderate  priority  for  monitoring  and  for 
changes  in  grazing  management. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  1489  allotments  in  this 
category  within  the  MT/DAKs.  Total  public  land  acreage  in 
these  allotments  is  approximately  3.4  million  acres. 

Category  "C"  (Custodial)  allotments  generally  have  low 
resource  production  potential  and  are  producing  near  their 
potential.  Present  range  condition  varies,  and  minor  re- 
source use  conflicts  or  controversy  may  exist.  Opportuni- 
ties for  positive  economic  return  from  public  investments 
generally  are  limited  or  are  not  available.  In  the  MT/DAKs, 
most  custodial  allotments  consist  of  small,  isolated  tracts  of 
public  land  surrounded  by  private  land.  Many  are  consid- 
ered high  priority  for  disposal  through  exchange.  Custodial 
allotments  generally  are  low  priority  for  monitoring  and  for 
changes  in  grazing  management. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  2727  allotments  in  this 
category  within  the  MT/DAKs.  Total  public  land  acreage  in 
these  allotments  is  approximately  1 .0  million  acres. 

Approximately  0. 1  million  acres  in  250  allotments  have  not 
been  placed  in  either  of  the  above  management  categories. 
These  are  typically  small,  isolated,  ungrazed  tracts. 

Allotments  are  periodically  reviewed  and  may  be  reas- 
signed to  a  different  category  based  on  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  resource  conditions. 

Management  Objectives 

General  management  objectives  are  established  and  docu- 
mented in  the  existing  MFP  and  RMPs  listed  above.  Such 
objectives  affect  allotment  management  as  well  as  all  other 
resource  uses  and  values.  General  management  objectives 
for  the  EIS  area  typically  include  the  following: 

Maintain  and/or  improve  soil  productivity  by  in- 
creasing vegetation  cover  and  reducing  erosion. 

Improve  or  maintain  the  ecological  status  of  range- 
land  vegetation;  good  or  excellent  ecological  condi- 
tion is  the  goal. 


Increase  vegetation  production  for  watershed  pro- 
tection, wildlife  habitat,  livestock  forage,  and  wild- 
life forage. 

Whenever  possible,  design  management  activities 
in  habitat  for  threatened,  endangered,  or  sensitive 
species  to  benefit  those  species  through  habitat  im- 
provement. 

Maintain  or  improve  water  quality  in  accordance 
with  State  and  Federal  standards. 

Protect,  maintain,  and  improve  riparian  habitats,  key 
wetlands,  and  watersheds  over  the  long  term,  through 
maintenance  of  adequate  vegetative  cover  in  good  to 
excellent  ecological  condition  classes. 

Stabilize  and/or  improve  unsatisfactory  or  declining 
wildlife  habitat  conditions. 

Provide  for  forage,  cover,  and  other  requirements  of 
wildlife  on  seasonal  habitat  (e.g.,  winter  range,  calv- 
ing areas,  nesting  and  brood  rearing  areas,  etc.) 

Allotment-specific  management  objectives  for  some  im- 
provement (I  category)  allotments  have  also  been  estab- 
lished and  documented  in  existing  land  use  plans.  These 
objectives  are  consistent  with  the  general  management 
objectives  summarized  above,  but  are  more  specific  (i.e., 
"Improve  riparian  habitat  in  lower  Sheep  Creek  by  increas- 
ing the  cover  of  willows  and  by  stabilizing  soil  adjacent  to 
watercourse.  Prevent  acceleration  of  bank  erosion  by  con- 
trolling grazing  use  of  these  sites."). 

Additional  management  objectives  may  also  be  developed 
during  preparation  of  allotment  management  plans,  water- 
shed plans,  or  similar  planning  efforts.  Management  objec- 
tives are  used  to  determine  needed  changes  in  livestock 
grazing  management,  and  also  help  establish  terms  and 
conditions  in  grazing  permits. 

Allotment-specific  management  objectives  for  custodial 
(C  category)  and  uncategorized  allotments  generally  are 
not  established,  since  by  definition,  these  allotments  are  not 
actively  or  intensively  managed.  Maintenance  (M  cat- 
egory) allotments  may  or  may  not  have  allotment-specific 
management  objectives;  by  definition,  allotments  in  this 
category  generally  are  managed  to  maintain  existing  condi- 
tions. 

Grazing  Management  Practices 

Required  and/or  recommended  grazing  management  prac- 
tices are  identified  in  existing  MFPs  and  RMPs.  Such 
practices  are  based  on  manual  or  handbook  guidance,  other 


agency  recommendations  (e.g.,  NRCS  Conservation  Prac- 
tice Standards),  or  professional  judgement.  Such  practices 
typically  address  the  design  and  construction  of  range 
improvements,  mitigation  measures,  allotment  planning 
considerations,  grazing  systems,  stocking  rates,  seasons  of 
use,  and  other  aspects  of  livestock  management.  Such 
practices  may  or  may  not  be  mandatory  throughout  any 
given  planning  area.  In  most  cases,  such  practices  are 
recommended  for  general  consideration  and  use  because 
they  are  recognized  as  effective  means  for  achieving  water 
quality,  vegetation,  wildlife  and  related  goals  and  objec- 
tives identified  in  land  use  plans. 


ALTERNATIVE  2 
ACTION 


PROPOSED 


Resource  Advisory  Councils  (RACs)  in  the  MT/DAKs 
were  instrumental  in  developing  the  following  proposed 
S&Gs.  An  S&G  discussion  paper  was  prepared  by  BLM 
staff  and  used  by  RAC  members  as  a  starting  point  for  their 
deliberations.  Comments  received  from  the  general  public 
during  scoping  were  also  considered  during  S&G  develop- 
ment. 

The  proposed  S&Gs  would  be  applied  to  all  BLM-admin- 
istered  lands  within  the  Butte,  Lewistown,  Miles  City  and 
Dakotas  Districts,  including  lands  acquired  in  the  future. 
The  water  quality  standards  (Appendix  C)  and  air  quality 
standards  (Appendix  D)  referenced  by  the  RACs  have  been 
provided.  The  S&Gs  for  each  district  are  provided  in  the 
following  sections. 


Butte  District  S&Gs 

Preamble 

The  Butte  Resource  Advisory  Council  (BRAC)  has  devel- 
oped standards  for  rangeland  health  and  guidelines  for 
grazing  management  for  use  on  the  Butte  District  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM).  The  purpose  of  the 
S&Gs  are  to  facilitate  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of 
healthy,  properly  functioning  ecosystems  within  the  his- 
toric and  natural  range  of  variability  for  long-term  sustain- 
able use. 

BRAC  determined  that  the  following  considerations  were 
very  important  in  the  adoption  of  these  S&Gs: 

1 .        The  background  information  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
standard. 


4. 


For  implementation,  the  BLM  should  emphasize  a 
watershed  approach  that  incorporates  both  upland 
and  riparian  standards  and  guidelines. 

The  standards  are  applicable  to  rangeland  health, 
regardless  of  use. 

The  social  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  region  and  the 
viability  of  the  local  economy,  are  part  of  the  ecosys- 
tem. 

Wildlife  is  integral  to  the  proper  function  of  range- 
land  ecosystems. 


Butte  Standards 

Butte  Standard  #1 :  Uplands  are  in  or  are  making  significant 
progress  towards  proper  functioning  condition. 

As  indicated  by: 

Physical  Environment 

-  erosional  flow  patterns 

-  surface  litter 

-  soil  movement  by  water  and  wind 

-  soil  crusting  and  surface  sealing 

-  compaction  layer 

-  rills 

-  gullies 

-  cover  amount 

-  cover  distribution 

Biotic  Environment 

-  community  diversity 

-  community  structure 

-  exotic  plants 

-  photosynthesis  activity 

-  plant  status 

-  seed  production 

-  recruitment 

-  nutrient  cycle 

Butte  Standard  #2:  Riparian  and  wetland  areas  are  in  or  are 
making  significant  progress  towards  proper  functioning 
condition. 

As  indicated  by: 

Hydrologic 

-  floodplain  inundated  in  relatively  frequent  events 
( 1  -3  years) 

-  amount  of  altered  streambanks 


-  sinuosity,  width/depth  ratio,  and  gradient  are  in- 
balance  with  the  landscape  setting  (i.e.,  landform, 
geology,  and  bioclimatic  region) 

-  riparian  zone  widening 

-  upland  watershed  not  contributing  to  riparian  deg- 
radation 

Erosion  Deposition 

-  floodplain  and  channel  characteristics;  i.e.,  rocks, 
coarse  and/or  woody  debris  adequate  to  dissipate 
energy 

-  point  bars  are  vegetating 

-  lateral  stream  movement  is  associated  with  natural 
sinuosity 

-  system  is  vertically  stable 

-  stream  is  in  balance  with  water  and  sediment  being 
supplied  by  the  watershed  (i.e.,  no  excessive  erosion 
or  deposition) 

-  bare  ground 

Vegetation 

-  reproduction  and  diverse  age  structure  of  vegeta- 
tion 

-  diverse  composition  of  vegetation 

-  species  present  indicate  maintenance  of  riparian 
soil  moisture  characteristics 

-  streambank  vegetation  is  comprised  of  those  plants 
or  plant  communities  that  have  deep  binding  root 
masses  capable  of  withstanding  high  streamflow 
events 

-  utilization  of  trees  and  shrubs 

-  riparian  plants  exhibit  high  vigor 

-  adequate  vegetative  cover  present  to  protect  banks 
and  dissipate  energy  during  high  flows 

-  plant  communities  in  the  riparian  area  are  an 
adequate  source  of  large  woody  debris 

Butte  Standard  #3:     Water  quality  meets  or  is  making 
significant  progress  towards  state  standards. 

As  indicated  by: 

-  dissolved  oxygen  concentration 
-pH 

-  turbidity 

-  temperature 

-  fecal  col  i  form 

-  sediment 

-  color 

-  toxins 

-  other  parameters:  ammonia,  barium,  boron,  chlo- 
rides, chromium,  cyanide,  endosulfan,  lindane,  ni- 
trates, phenols,  phosphorus,  sodium,  sulfates,  etc. 


Butte  Standard  #4:  Air  quality  meets  or  is  making  signifi- 
cant progress  towards  state  standards. 

As  indicated  by: 

-  Section  176(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  states 
that  activities  of  all  federal  agencies  must  conform  to 
the  intent  of  the  appropriate  State  Air  Quality  Imple- 
mentation Plan  and  not: 

-  cause  or  contribute  to  any  violations  of 
ambient  air  quality  standards 

-  increase  the  frequency  of  any  existing  viola- 
tions 

-  impede  a  state's  progress  in  meeting  its  air 
quality  goals 

Butte  Standard  #5:  Provide  habitat  as  necessary,  to  main- 
tain a  viable  and  diverse  population  of  native  plant  and 
animal  species,  including  special  status  species. 

As  indicated  by: 


when  determining  grazing  potential.  Specific  areas  could 
be  excluded  from  grazing,  fenced  into  separate  manage- 
ment pastures,  or  managed  more  intensively. 

Butte  Guideline  #3:  Management  strategies  for  livestock 
grazing  should  produce  sustainable  hydrological,  vegeta- 
tive, and  soil  conditions.  Thresholds  for  acceptable 
streambank  alteration  and  vegetation  utilization  can  be  site- 
specific,  and  they  should  be  the  basis  for  establishing  terms 
and  conditions  for  allotments.  These  thresholds  should  be 
consistent  with  standards  and  result  from  application  of 
scientifically  acceptable  hydrological  and  biological  prin- 
ciples. Each  allotment  must  have  a  monitoring  plan,  and 
monitoring  results  should  be  critical  input  to  grazing  sys- 
tem design.  Long  term  analysis  of  trend  shall  be  the  primary 
monitoring  tool,  and  will  be  augmented  by  short  term 
monitoring  information.  Monitoring  plans  should  address 
rangeland  standards  including  hydrologic,  vegetative,  and 
soil  conditions. 

Long  term  and  short  term  monitoring  attributes  may  in- 
clude: 


-  plants  and  animals  are  diverse,  vigorous  and  repro- 
ducing satisfactorily:  noxious  weeds  are  absent  or 
insignificant  in  the  overall  plant  community 

-  spatial  distribution  of  species  is  suitable  to  ensure 
reproductive  capability  and  recovery 

-  a  variety  of  age  classes  are  present 

-  connectivity  of  habitat  or  presence  of  corridors 
prevents  habitat  fragmentation 

-  diversity  of  species  (including  plants,  animals, 
insects  and  microbes)  are  represented 

-  plant  communities  in  a  variety  of  successional 
stages  are  represented  across  the  landscape 


Hydrologic: 


-  stream  morphology 

-  streambank  alteration 


Vegetative: 


species  composition 
plant  density 
demographics 
stubble  height 
utilization 


Butte  Guidelines 

Butte  Guideline  #1:  Manage  grazing  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove watershed  vegetation,  biodiversity,  and  floodplain 
function.  Maintain  or  improve  riparian  vegetative  cover 
and  structure  to  trap  and  hold  sediments  during  run-off 
events  to  rebuild  streambanks,  restore/recharge  aquifers, 
and  dissipate  flood  energy.  Promote  deep-rooted  herba- 
ceous vegetation  to  enhance  streambank  stability.  Where 
potential  for  woody  shrub  species  (willows,  dogwood,  etc.) 
exists,  promote  their  growth  or  expansion  to  aid  in  control- 
ling access  to  streambanks,  and  to  provide  wildlife  cover. 

Butte  Guideline  #2:  Pastures  and  allotments  will  be  peri- 
odically inventoried  to  determine  their  relative  suitability 
for  livestock  grazing.  Topography,  slope,  distance  from 
water,  or  vegetation  habitat  types,  wildlife,  channel  types, 
soil  types,  and  other  resource  values  must  be  considered 


Soils: 

-  percent  bare  ground 

-  compaction 

-  pedestaling 

Self-monitoring  by  permittee  should  be  encouraged,  but 
with  these  sideboards: 

-  permittee' s  data  and  BLM' s  data  should  be  compa- 
rable 

-  BLM  must  perform  some  level  of  compliance 
monitoring  for  each  s  self  monitored  allotment  to 
ensure  the  permittee's  monitoring  is  being  done  and 
it  is  valid. 

-  there  should  be  regular  reporting  of  self-monitor- 
ing data 

-  when  appropriate,  monitoring  should  include  the 
use  of  reference  sites  (such  as  exclosures) 


Permittees  and  interested  members  of  the  public  should  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  development  of  monitoring  plans. 

Butte  Guideline  #4:  Compatible  seasons  and  duration  of 
use,  rest  periods,  stocking  rates,  structural  facilities,  and 
management  activities,  should  be  designed  and  imple- 
mented to  ensure  that  standards  are  achieved. 

Butte  Guideline  #5:  The  development  of  springs  and  seeps 
or  other  projects  affecting  water  and  associated  resources 
shall  be  designed  to  protect  the  ecological  functions  and 
processes  of  those  sites. 

Butte  Guideline  #6:  Locate  facilities  (e.g.,  corrals,  water 
developments)  away  from  riparian  areas  and  wetlands 
when  possible. 

Butte  Guideline  #7:  Supplemental  salt  and  minerals  should 
not  be  placed  adjacent  to  watering  locations  or  in  riparian- 
wetland  areas  so  not  to  adversely  impact  streambank  stabil- 
ity, riparian  vegetation,  water  quality,  or  other  sensitive 
areas.  Placement  of  salt  in  upland  sites  should  consider 
critical  winter  wildlife  habitat. 

Butte  Guideline  #8:  Noxious  weed  control  is  essential  and 
should  include:  cooperative  agreements,  public  education, 
and  integrated  pest  management  (mechanical,  biological, 
chemical).  Butte  RAC  has  addressed  weeds  in  a  Resolution 
dated  May  8,  1996  (Enclosed). 

Butte  Guideline  #9:  Native  species  are  preferred.  Non- 
native  species,  where  contributing  to  proper  ecosystem 
function,  are  acceptable. 

Lewistown  District  S&Gs 

Lewistown  Standards 

Lewistown  Standard  #1:  Uplands  are  in  or  are  making 
significant  progress  towards  proper  functioning  condition. 

As  indicated  by: 

Physical  Environment 

-  erosional  flow  patterns 

-  surface  litter 

-  soil  movement  by  water  and  wind 

-  soil  crusting  and  surface  sealing 

-  compaction  layer 

-  rills 

-  gullies 

-  cover  amount 

-  cover  distribution 


Biotic  Environment 

-  community  diversity 

-  community  structure 

-  exotic  plants 

-  photosynthesis  activity 

-  plant  status 

-  seed  production 

-  recruitment 

-  nutrient  cycle 

Lewistown  Standard  #2:  Riparian  and  wetland  areas  are  in 
orare  making  significantprogress  towards  properfuncioning 
condition. 

As  indicated  by: 

Hydrologic 

-  floodplain  inundated  in  relatively  frequent  events 
(1-3  years) 

-  amount  of  altered  streambanks 

-  sinuosity,  width/depth  ratio,  and  gradient  are  in- 
balance  with  the  landscape  setting  (i.e.,  landform, 
geology,  and  bioclimatic  region) 

-  riparian  zone  widening 

-  upland  watershed  not  contributing  to  riparian  deg- 
radation 

Erosion  Deposition 

-  floodplain  and  channel  characteristics;  i.e.,  rocks, 
coarse  and/or  woody  debris  adequate  to  dissipate 
energy 

-  point  bars  are  vegetating 

-  lateral  stream  movement  is  associated  with  natural 
sinuosity 

-  system  is  vertically  stable 

-  stream  is  in  balance  with  water  and  sediment  being 
supplied  by  the  watershed  (i.e.,  no  excessive  erosion 
or  deposition) 

-  bare  ground 


Vegetation 


-  reproduction  and  diverse  age  structure  of  vegeta- 
tion 

-  diverse  composition  of  vegetation 

-  species  present  indicate  maintenance  of  riparian 
soil  moisture  characteristics 

-  streambank  vegetation  is  comprised  of  those  plants 
or  plant  communities  that  have  deep  binding  root 
masses  capable  of  withstanding  high  streamflow 
events 

-  utilization  of  trees  and  shrubs 
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-  riparian  plants  exhibit  high  vigor 

-  adequate  vegetative  cover  present  to  protect  banks 
and  dissipate  energy  during  high  flows 

-  plant  communities  in  the  riparian  area  are  an 
adequate  source  of  large  woody  debris 

Lewistown  Standard  #3:  Water  quality  meets  or  is  making 
significant  progress  towards  state  standards. 


-  connectivity  of  habitat  or  presence  of  corridors 
prevents  habitat  fragmentation 

-  diversity  of  species  (including  plants,  animals, 
insects  and  microbes)  are  represented 

-  plant  communities  in  a  variety  of  successional 
stages  are  represented  across  the  landscape 

Grazing  Management  Guidelines 


As  indicated  by: 

-  dissolved  oxygen  concentration 
-PH 

-  turbidity 

-  temperature 

-  fecal  coliform 

-  sediment 

-  color 

-  toxins 

-  others:  ammonia,  barium,  boron,  chlorides,  chro- 
mium, cyanide,  endosulfan,  lindane,  nitrates,  phenols, 
phosphorus,  sodium,  sulfates,  etc. 

Lewistown  Standard  #4:  Air  quality  meets  or  is  making 
significant  progress  towards  state  standards. 

As  indicated  by: 

-  Section  176(c)  Clean  Air  Act  which  states  that 
activities  of  all  federal  agencies  must  conform  to  the 
intent  of  the  appropriate  State  Air  Quality  Imple- 
mentation Plan  and  not: 

-  cause  or  contribute  to  any  violations  of 
ambient  air  quality  standards 

-  increase  the  frequency  of  any  existing  viola- 
tions 

-  impede  a  state' s  progress  in  meeting  their  air 
quality  goals 

Lewistown  Standard  #5:  Habitats  are  provided  to  maintain 
healthy,  productive  and  diverse  populations  of  native  plant 
and  animal  species,  including  special  status  species  (feder- 
ally threatened,  endangered,  proposed,  candidate  1  or  2  or 
Montana  species  of  special  concern  as  defined  in  BLM 
Manual  6840,  Special  Status  Species  Management). 

As  indicated  by: 

-  plants  and  animals  are  diverse,  vigorous  and  repro- 
ducing satisfactorily;  noxious  weeds  are  absent  or 
insignificant  in  the  overall  plant  community 

-  spatial  distribution  of  species  is  suitable  to  ensure 
reproductive  capability  and  recovery 

-  a  variety  of  age  classes  are  present 


Guidelines  for  grazing  management  are  preferred  or  advis- 
able approaches  to  grazing  management  practices  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  to  ensure  that  standards  can  be  met 
or  that  significant  progress  can  be  made  toward  meeting  the 
standard(s). 

Guidelines  are  provided  to  maintain  or  improve  resource 
conditions  in  upland  and  riparian  habitats  available  to 
livestock  grazing.  In  both  riparian  and  upland  habitats, 
these  guidelines  focus  on  establishing  and  maintaining 
proper  functioning  conditions.  The  application  of  these 
guidelines  is  dependent  on  individual  management  objec- 
tives. Desired  future  conditions  in  plant  communities  and 
streambank  characteristics  will  be  determined  on  acase-by- 
case  basis. 

Lewistown  Guideline  #1:  Grazing  will  be  managed  in  a 
manner  that  will  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  soils, 
water,  and  vegetation  over  time.  This  balance  varies  with 
location  and  management  objectives,  historic  use,  and 
natural  disasters,  but  acceptable  levels  of  use  can  be  devel- 
oped that  are  compatible  with  resource  objectives. 

Lewistown  Guideline  #2:  Manage  grazing  to  maintain 
watershed  vegetation,  biodiversity,  and  floodplain  func- 
tion. Maintain  riparian  vegetative  cover  and  structure  to 
trap  and  hold  sediments  during  run-off  events  to  rebuild 
streambanks,  restore/recharge  aquifers,  and  dissipate  flood 
energy.  Promote  deep-rooted  herbaceous  vegetation  to 
enhance  streambank  stability.  Where  potential  for  palat- 
able woody  shrub  species  (willows,  dogwood,  etc.)  exists, 
promote  their  growth  and  expansion  to  aid  in  controlling 
animal  access  to  streambanks  and  to  provide  wildlife  cover. 

Lewistown  Guideline  #3:  Pastures  and  allotments  will  be 
managed  based  on  their  sensitivity  and  suitability  for  live- 
stock grazing.  Where  suitability  determinations  have  not 
been  previously  documented,  topography,  slope,  distance 
from  water,  vegetation  habitat  types,  channel  types,  and  soil 
types  must  be  considered  when  determining  grazing  suit- 
ability. Unsuitable  areas  should  be  excluded  from  grazing. 
Potentially  suitable  areas  could  be  fenced  into  separate 
management  pastures  and/or  managed  more  intensively. 

Lewistown  Guideline  #4:  Management  strategies  for  live- 
stock grazing  will  ensure  that  long-term  resource  capabili- 
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ties  can  be  sustained.  Natural  and  management  induced 
streambank  alteration,  end  of  season  stubble  heights,  and 
utilization  of  herbaceous  and  woody  vegetation  are  critical 
factors  which  must  be  evaluated  in  any  grazing  strategy. 
These  considerations  are  essential  to  achieving  long-term 
vegetation  or  stream  channel  objectives.  Acceptable  levels 
of  streambank  alteration  and  herbaceous/woody  utilization 
should  be  identified  on  a  site-specific  basis  and  used  as 
terms  and  conditions.  Compatible  seasons  and  duration  of 
use,  rest  periods,  stocking  rates,  structural  facilities,  and 
management  activities  can  then  be  designed  to  ensure  that 
standards  are  achieved. 

Lewistown  Guideline  #5:  Grazing  will  be  managed  to 
promote  desired  plants  and  plant  communities  of  various 
age  structures,  based  on  the  rate  and  physiological  condi- 
tions of  plant  growth.  Management  approaches  may  in- 
clude deferment  of  grazing  of  key  plant  species  or  alternat- 
ing growth  season  use  to  allow  for  regeneration  of  woody 
species.  These  approaches  will  be  identified  on  a  site- 
specific  basis  and  implemented  through  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Stages  of  plant  growth,  length  of  grazing  period, 
target  utilization  levels,  and  frequency  of  grazing  should  be 
used  to  determine  when  livestock  are  ready  to  be  moved  to 
another  grazing  unit,  instead  of  calendar  dates.  Caution 
should  be  used  to  avoid  early  spring  grazing  use  when  soils 
and  streambanks  are  wet  and  susceptible  to  compaction  and 
physical  damage  that  occurs  with  animal  trampling.  Like- 
wise, late  summer  and  fall  treatments  in  woody  shrub 
communities  can  result  in  excessive  utilization. 

Lewistown  Guideline  #6:  The  development  of  springs  and 
seeps  or  other  projects  affecting  water  and  associated 
resources  shall  be  designed  to  protect  the  ecological  func- 
tions and  processes  of  those  sites. 

Lewistown  Guideline  #7:  Locate  facilities  (e.g.,  corrals, 
water  developments)  away  from  riparian-wetland  areas. 

Lewistown  Guideline  #8:  When  provided,  supplemental 
salt  and  minerals  should  not  be  placed  adjacent  to  watering 
locations  or  in  riparian-wetland  areas  so  not  to  adversely 
impact  streambank  stability,  riparian  vegetation,  water 
quality,  or  other  sensitive  areas  (i.e.,  key  wildlife  wintering 
areas).  At  a  minimum,  salt  and  minerals  should  be  placed  in 
upland  sites  to  draw  livestock  away  from  watering  areas  or 
other  sensitive  areas  and  to  contribute  to  more  uniform 
grazing  distribution. 

Lewistown  Guideline  #9:  Noxious  weed  control  is  essen- 
tial and  should  include:  cooperative  agreements,  public 
education,  and  integrated  pest  management  (mechanical, 
biological,  chemical). 


Miles  City  District  S&Gs 

Preface 

Rangeland  health  can  be  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  the 
integrity  of  the  physical  and  ecological  processes  of  the 
rangeland  ecosystems  are  sustained. 

The  capacity  of  rangelands  to  produce  commodities  and 
satisfy  values  on  a  sustained  basis  depends  upon  the  inter- 
nal, self-sustaining  ecological  processes  such  as  soil  devel- 
opment, nutrient  cycling,  energy  flow,  and  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  plant  and  animal  communities. 

Rangeland  health  is  the  minimum  ecological  standard, 
independent  of  the  rangcland's  use  and  how  it  is  managed. 
If  rangeland  health  is  protected,  a  variety  of  uses  could  be 
appropriate  for  any  particular  rangeland. 

Standards  apply  to  rangeland  health  and  not  to  the  impor- 
tant bi-products  of  healthy  rangelands  such  as  more  fish, 
higher  livestock  weaning  weights,  regional  social  and  cul- 
tural values,  increased  timber  production,  economic  viabil- 
ity of  livestock  operations  or  higher  numbers  of  game 
animals.  It  is  sustainability  of  the  processes,  of  Rangeland 
Health,  that  produce  these  social  values  and  commodities. 

The  BLM  is  committed  to  grazing  as  an  appropriate  use  of 
public  rangelands  and  to  maintaining  healthy  and  produc- 
tive rangelands  that  support  stable  western  communities. 
This  is  a  commitment  that  began  with  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  which  reversed  the  decline  in  the  health  of  the  range, 
is  reiterated  in  FLPMA,  which  ensures  public  lands  are 
managed  for  multiple  use  and  guarantees  grazing  as  an 
activity  on  the  public  lands. 

Standards  for  rangeland  health  and  guidelines  for  grazing 
management  are  intended  to  maintain  healthy  and  produc- 
tive public  rangelands  that  are  essential  to  support  long- 
term  grazing  and  stable  communities  that  rely  on  the  land. 

Standards  apply  to  the  health  of  the  land.  All  uses  of  public 
rangeland  need  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that 
standards  are  achieved.  Standards  are  measurable  levels  of 
resource  quality,  condition,  or  function  upon  which  man- 
agement decisions  are  based.  It  is  BLM's  policy  to  achieve 
rangeland  health  standards  through  management  of  exist- 
ing uses  when  feasible. 

Standards  provide  the  technical  and  scientific  basis  for 
measuring  progress  towards  healthy  productive  rangelands. 

Disturbance  regimes  such  as  fire,  climatic  events,  geology, 
the  natural  and  historic  range  of  variability  and  the  potential 
of  the  area  are  considered  when  assessing  rangeland  health. 
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Standards  are  not  expected  to  recreate  theoretical,  pristine 
rangeland  conditions  that  may  have  existed  before  live- 
stock grazing  began.  It  is  assumed  that  most  areas  will  be 
grazed  unless  there  is  no  way  to  graze  them  and  still  achieve 
standards  or  the  area  is  dedicated  to  other  uses  such  as 
campgrounds,  mining,  and  cultural  or  historical  sites,  like 
Pompey's  Pillar. 

At  a  minimum,  State  or  regional  standards  must  address: 

( 1 )  watershed  function 

(2)  nutrient  cycling  and  energy  flow 

(3)  water  quality 

(4)  habitat  for  endangered,  threatened,  proposed,  Can- 
didate 1  or  2  or  special  status  species;  and 

(5)  habitat  quality  for  native  plant  and  animal  popula- 
tions and  communities. 

Guidelines  for  grazing  management  are  the  types  of  grazing 
management  methods  and  practices  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  ensure  that  standards  can  be  met  or  that  signifi- 
cant progress  can  be  made  toward  meeting  standards. 

Guidelines  are  best  management  practices  (BMPs),  treat- 
ments, and  techniques  and  implementation  of  range  im- 
provements that  will  help  achieve  rangeland  health  stan- 
dards. Guidelines  are  flexible  and  are  applied  on  site  spe- 
cific situations. 


f.  promote  the  opportunity  for  seedling  establish- 
ment 

g.  maintain,  restore,  enhance  water  quality 

h.  restore,  maintain  or  enhance  T&E  species  habitat 
i.  restore,  maintain,  enhance  T&E  candidate  and 
special  status  species  habitat 
j.  maintain  or  promote  native  populations  and  their 
communities 

k.  emphasize  native  species  in  the  support  of  eco- 
logical function 

1.  only  incorporate  the  use  of  non-native  plant  spe- 
cies when  native  species  are  not  available  or  are 
incapable  of  achieving  proper  functioning  condi- 
tion. 

Terms  and  conditions  of  permits  and  leases  are  specific 
actions  in  the  permit  or  lease  that  implement  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  S&Gs. 

Terms  and  conditions  are  site  specific.  They  arc  determined 
by  an  interdisciplinary  team  in  consultation  with  permittees 
and  interested  parties  for  each  individual  allotment.  Terms 
and  conditions  are  a  tool  to  achieve  resource  conditions  in 
the  standard.  They  are  meant  to  be  modified  if  monitoring 
data  shows  those  terms  and  conditions  currently  being 
applied  are  not  achieving  desired  results. 

Standards 


Field  managers  must  determine  if  standards  are  being  met, 
consider  what  factors  are  causing  standards  not  to  be  met, 
and  take  appropriate  action  to  deal  with  those  factors.  If 
livestock  grazing  is  preventing  achievement  of  standards, 
then  guidelines  would  be  applied  through  terms  and  condi- 
tions. If  an  area  is  not  meeting  standards  due  to  conditions 
that  are  not  related  to  livestock  grazing  then  the  grazing 
management  may  not  need  to  be  adjusted. 

Guidelines  may  be  adapted  or  changed  when  monitoring  or 
other  information  indicates  the  guidelines  are  not  effective 
or  a  better  means  of  meeting  applicable  standards  exists. 

The  new  grazing  regulations  under  43  CFR  4180.2(e), 
require  that  minimum  state  or  regional  guidelines  devel- 
oped must  address  a  list  of  attributes: 

a.  maintain  or  promote  adequate  amounts  of  vegeta- 
tive ground  cover 

b.  maintain  or  promote  subsurface  soil  conditions 

c.  maintain,  improve  or  restore  riparian-wetland 
functions 

d.  maintain  or  promote  stream  channel  morphology 

e.  maintain  or  promote  appropriate  kinds  and  amounts 
of  soil  organisms,  plants  and  animals 


Standards  are  statements  of  physical  and  biological  condi- 
tion or  degree  of  function  required  for  healthy  sustainable 
rangelands.  Achieving  or  making  significant  progress  to- 
wards these  functions  and  conditions  is  required  of  all  uses 
of  public  rangelands.  Historical  data,  when  available,  should 
be  utilized  when  assessing  Standards. 

Miles  City  Standard  #1 :  Uplands  are  in  proper  functioning 
condition. 

This  means  that  soils  are  stable  and  provide  for  the  capture, 
storage  and  safe  release  of  water  appropriate  to  soil  type, 
climate  and  landform.  The  amount  and  distribution  of 
ground  cover  (i.e.,  litter,  live  and  standing  dead  vegetation, 
microbiotic  crusts,  and  rocks/gravel )  for  identified  ecologi- 
cal site(s)  or  soil-plant  associations  are  appropriate  for  soil 
stability.  Evidence  of  accelerated  erosion  in  the  form  of  rills 
and/or  gullies,  erosional  pedestals,  flow  patterns,  physical 
soil  crusts/surface  sealing  and  compaction  layers  below  the 
soil  surface  is  minimal.  Ecological  processes  including 
hydrologic  cycle,  nutrient  cycle  and  energy  flow  are  main- 
tained and  support  healthy  biotic  populations.  Plants  are 
vigorous,  biomass  production  is  near  potential  and  there  is 
a  diversity  of  species  characteristic  of  and  appropriate  to  the 
site. 
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As  indicated  by: 

wetland  vegetation,  allowing  water  movement,  filtering 

sediment,  and  storing  water  for  later  release.  Stream  chan- 

Physical Environment 

nels  are  not  entrenching  and  water  levels  maintain  appro- 

priate riparian/wetland  species. 

-  erosional  flow  patterns 

-  surface  litter 

Riparian  areas  are  defined  as  land  directly  influenced  by 

-  soil  movement  by  water  and  wind 

permanent  water.  It  has  visible  vegetation  or  physical 

-  infiltration 

characteristics  reflective  of  permanent  water  influence. 

-  soil  crusting  and  surface  sealing 

Lake  shores  and  streambanks  are  typical  riparian  areas. 

-  compaction  layer 

Excluded  are  such  sites  as  ephemeral  streams  or  washes  that 

-  rills 

do  not  exhibit  the  presence  of  vegetation  dependent  upon 

-  gullies 

free  water  in  the  soil. 

-  cover  amount 

-  cover  distribution 

Proper  functioning  condition  of  riparian  areas  is  indicated 
by: 

Biotic  Environment 

Hydrologic 

-  community  diversity 

-  community  structure 

-  floodplain  inundated  in  relatively  frequent  events 

-  exotic  plants 

-  amount  of  altered  streambanks 

-  photosynthesis  activity 

-  sinuosity,  width/depth  ratio,  and  gradient  are  in 

-  plant  status 

balance  with  the  landscape  setting  (i.e.,  landform, 

-  seed  production 

geology,  and  bioclimatic  region.) 

-  recruitment 

-  riparian  zone  width 

-  nutrient  cycle 

-  upland  watershed  not  contributing  to  riparian  deg- 

radation 

Miles  City  Standard  #2:  Riparian  areas  and  wetlands  are  in 

proper  functioning  condition. 


Erosion  Deposition 


This  means  that  the  functioning  condition  of  riparian- 
wetland  areas  is  a  result  of  the  interaction  among  geology, 
soil,  water,  and  vegetation.  Riparian-wetland  areas  are 
functioning  properly  when  adequate  vegetation,  landform, 
or  large  woody  debris  is  present  to  dissipate  stream  energy 
associated  with  high  waterflows,  thereby  reducing  erosion 
and  improving  water  quality;  filter  sediment,  capture 
bedload,  and  aid  floodplain  development;  improve  flood- 
water  retention  and  ground-water  recharge;  develop  root 
masses  that  stabilize  streambanks  against  cutting  action; 
develop  diverse  ponding  and  channel  characteristics  to 
provide  the  habitat  and  the  water  depth,  duration,  and 
temperature  necessary  for  fish  production,  waterfowl  breed- 
ing, and  other  uses;  and  support  greater  biodiversity. 

The  riparian/wetland  vegetation  is  controlling  erosion,  sta- 
bilizing streambanks,  shading  water  to  reduce  stream  tem- 
perature in  the  summer  and  provide  thermal  protection  in 
the  winter,  stabilizing  shorelines,  filtering  sediment,  aiding 
floodplain  development,  dissipating  energy,  delaying  flood 
water,  and  increasing  recharge  of  ground-water  where 
appropriate  to  landform.  The  stream  channels  and  flood- 
plains  dissipate  the  energy  of  high  water  flows  and  transport 
sediment  appropriate  for  the  geomorphology  (e.g.,  gradi- 
ent, size,  shape,  roughness,  confinement,  and  sinuosity), 
climate,  and  landform.  Soils  support  appropriate  riparian- 


-  floodplain  and  channel  characteristics  (i.e.,  rocks, 
coarse  and/or  woody  debris)  adequate  to  dissipate 
energy 

-  point  bars  are  vegetating 

-  lateral  stream  movement  is  associated  with  natural 
sinuosity 

-  system  is  vertically  stable 

-  stream  is  in  balance  with  water  and  sediment  being 
supplied  by  the  watershed  (i.e.,  no  excessive  erosion 
or  deposition) 

-  bare  ground 


Vegetation 


-  reproduction  and  diverse  age  structure  of  vegeta- 
tion 

-  diverse  composition  of  vegetation 

-  species  present  indicate  maintenance  of  riparian 
soil  moisture  characteristics 

-  streambank  vegetation  is  comprised  of  those  plants 
or  plant  communities  that  have  deep  binding  root 
masses  capable  of  withstanding  high  streamflow 
events 

-  utilization  of  trees  and  shrubs 

-  healthy  riparian  plants 

-  adequate  vegetative  cover  present  to  protect  banks 
and  dissipate  energy  during  high  flows 
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Miles  City  Standard  #3:  Water  quality  meets  Montana  state 
standards. 

This  means  that  surface  and  ground  water  on  public  lands 
fully  support  designated  beneficial  uses  described  in  the 
Montana  Water  Quality  Standards. 


Miles  City  Standard  #5:  Habitats  are  provided  for  healthy, 
productive  and  diverse  native  plant  and  animal  populations 
and  communities.  Habitats  are  improved  or  maintained  for 
special  status  species  (federally  threatened,  endangered, 
proposed,  candidate  1  or  2  or  Montana  species  of  special 
concern). 


BLM  management  actions  or  use  authorizations  do  not 
contribute  to  pollution  that  violates  the  quantitative  or 
narrative  Montana  Water  Quality  Standards.  Approved 
Best  Management  Practices  are  utilized  to  protect  water 
quality  or  restore  water  quality  to  water  bodies  not  fully 
supporting  designated  beneficial  uses  (e.g.,  water  quality 
limited  streams). 

As  indicated  by: 

-  dissolved  oxygen  concentration 
-pH 

-  turbidity 

-  temperature 

-  fecal  coliform 

-  sediment 

-  color 

-  toxins 

-  others:  ammonia,  barium,  boron,  chlorides,  chro- 
mium, cyanide,  endosulfan,  lindane,  nitrates,  phenols, 
phosphorus,  sodium,  sulfates,  etc. 

Miles  City  Standard  #4:  Air  quality  meets  Montana  state 
standards. 

This  means  that  air  quality  on  public  lands  helps  meet  the 
goals  set  out  in  the  State  of  Montana  Air  Quality  Control 
Implementation  Plan.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  limit  unnec- 
essary emissions  from  existing  and  new  point  or  non-point 
sources. 

BLM  management  actions  or  use  authorizations  do  not 
contribute  to  air  pollution  that  violates  the  quantitative  or 
narrative  Montana  Air  Quality  Standards  or  contributes  to 
deterioration  of  air  quality  in  selected  class  areas. 

As  indicated  by: 

-  Section  176(c)  Clean  Air  Act  which  states  that 
activities  of  all  federal  agencies  must  conform  to  the 
intent  of  the  appropriate  State  Air  Quality  Imple- 
mentation Plan  and  not: 

-  cause  or  contribute  to  any  violations  of 
ambient  air  quality  standards 

-  increase  the  frequency  of  any  existing  viola- 
tions 

-  i mpede  a  state' s  progress  i n  meeting  their  air 
quality  goals 


This  means  that  native  plant  communities  will  be  main- 
tained or  improved  to  ensure  the  proper  functioning  of 
ecological  processes  and  continued  productivity  and  diver- 
sity of  native  plant  lifeforms.  Where  native  communities 
exist,  the  conversion  to  exotic  communities  after  distur- 
bance will  be  minimized.  Management  for  native  vegeta- 
tion is  a  management  priority.  Ecological  processes  includ- 
ing hydrologic  cycle  and  energy  flow  are  maintained  and 
support  healthy  biotic  populations.  Plants  are  vigorous, 
biomass  production  is  near  potential  and  there  is  a  diversity 
of  species  characteristic  of  and  appropriate  to  the  site.  The 
environment  contains  all  the  necessary  components  to 
support  viable  populations  of  a  sensitive/threatened  and 
endangered  species  in  a  given  area  relative  to  site  potential. 
Viable  populations  are  wildlife  or  plant  populations  that 
contain  an  adequate  number  of  reproductive  individuals 
distributed  on  the  landscape  to  ensure  the  long-term  exist- 
ence of  the  species. 

As  Indicated  by: 

-  plants  and  animals  are  diverse,  vigorous  and  repro- 
ducing satisfactorily;  noxious  weeds  are  absent  or 
insignificant  in  the  overall  plant  community 

-  an  effective  weed  management  program  is  in  place 

-  spatial  distribution  of  species  is  suitable  to  ensure 
reproductive  capability  and  recovery 

-  a  variety  of  age  classes  are  present  (at  least  two  age 
classes) 

-  connectivity  of  habitat  or  presence  of  corridors 
prevents  habitat  fragmentation 

-  diversity  of  species  (including  plants,  animals, 
insects  and  microbes)  are  represented 

-  plant  communities  in  a  variety  of  successional 
stages  are  represented  across  the  landscape.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  allowing  progression  of 
succession  in  conjunction  with  livestock  grazing 

Grazing  Management  Guidelines 

Guidelines  for  grazing  management  are  preferred  or  advis- 
able approaches  to  grazing  management  practices  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  to  ensure  that  standards  can  be  met 
or  that  significant  progress  can  be  made  toward  meeting  the 
standard(s). 

Guidelines  are  provided  to  maintain  or  improve  resource 
conditions  in  upland  and  riparian  habitats  available  to 
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livestock  grazing.  In  both  riparian  and  upland  habitats, 
these  guidelines  focus  on  establishing  proper  functioning 
conditions.  The  application  of  these  guidelines  is  depen- 
dent on  individual  management  objectives.  Desired  future 
conditions  in  plant  communities  and  streambank  character- 
istics will  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


Miles  City  Guideline  #1:  Grazing  will  be  managed  in  a 
manner  that  will  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  soils, 
water,  and  vegetation  over  time.  This  balance  varies  with 
location  and  management  objectives,  but  acceptable  levels 
of  use  can  be  developed  that  are  compatible  with  resource 
objectives. 


Miles  City  Guideline  #2:  Manage  grazing  to  maintain 
watershed  vegetation,  biodiversity,  and  floodplain  func- 
tion. Maintain  riparian  vegetative  cover  and  structure  to 
trap  and  hold  sediments  during  run-off  events  to  rebuild 
streambanks,  restore/recharge  aquifers,  and  dissipate  flood 
energy.  Promote  deep-rooted  herbaceous  vegetation  to 
enhance  streambank  stability.  Where  potential  for  woody 
shrub  species  (willows,  dogwood,  etc.)  exists,  promote 
their  growth  and  expansion  to  aid  in  controlling  animal 
access  to  streambanks,  and  to  provide  wildlife  cover. 


conditions  of  plant  growth.  To  meet  these  plant  growth 
considerations  the  following  could  be  applied:  No  grazing 
unit  should  be  grazed  for  more  than  half  the  growing  season 
of  key  plant  species.  Periods  of  use  throughout  the  growing 
season  (early,  mid,  late)  should  be  alternated  from  year  to 
year.  Defer  each  field  from  grazing  until  seeds  set  at  least 
once  every  3  years.  The  season  of  use  should  be  alternated 
from  year  to  year  to  allow  for  regeneration  of  woody  and 
herbaceous  species.  Stages  of  plant  growth,  length  of  graz- 
ing period,  target  utilization  levels,  and  frequency  of  graz- 
ing should  be  used  to  determine  when  livestock  are  ready  to 
be  moved  to  another  grazing  unit,  instead  of  calendar  dates. 
Caution  should  be  used  with  early  spring  grazing  use  when 
soils  and  streambanks  are  wet  and  susceptible  to  compac- 
tion and  physical  damage  that  occurs  with  animal  tram- 
pling. Likewise,  late  summer  and  fall  treatments  in  woody 
shrub  communities  can  result  in  excessive  utilization. 


Miles  City  Guideline  #6:  Monitoring  is  essential  to  deter- 
mine if  management  guidelines  and  terms  and  conditions 
are  meeting  standards  or  making  significant  progress  to- 
wards achieving  standards.  Monitoring  data  over  time  shall 
be  used  to  make  adjustments  to  grazing  management  as 
needed.  In  monitoring  standards,  BLM  will  consider  the 
impacts  of  all  multiple  uses  on  public  rangelands. 


Miles  City  Guideline  #3:  Pastures  and  allotments  will  be 
identified  based  on  their  sensitivity  and  suitability  for 
livestock  grazing.  Unsuitable  or  potentially  unsuitable  ar- 
eas may  be  fenced  into  separate  management  areas,  or 
managed  more  intensively. 


Miles  City  Guideline  #7:  The  development  of  springs  and 
seeps  or  other  projects  affecting  water  and  associated 
resources  shall  be  designed  to  protect  the  ecological  func- 
tions and  processes  of  those  sites. 


Miles  City  Guideline  #4:  Based  on  long  term  monitoring, 
management  strategies  for  livestock  grazing  will  ensure 
that  long-term  resource  capabilities  can  be  sustained  over 
time.  Natural  and  management  induced  streambank  alter- 
ation, end  of  season  stubble  heights,  and  utilization  of 
herbaceous  and  woody  vegetation  are  critical  factors  which 
must  be  evaluated  in  any  grazing  strategy.  These  consider- 
ations are  essential  to  achieving  long-term  vegetation  or 
stream  channel  objectives.  Where  appropriate,  acceptable 
levels  of  streambank  alteration  and  herbaceous/woody  uti- 
lization should  be  identified  on  a  site-specific  basis,  and 
used  as  terms  and  conditions.  Compatible  seasons  and 
duration  of  use,  rest  periods,  stocking  rates,  structural 
facilities,  and  management  activities  can  then  be  designed 
to  ensure  that  standards  are  achieved. 


Miles  City  Guideline  #5:  Frequency  of  grazing  and  extent 
of  defoliations  will  be  managed  to  promote  desired  plants 
and  plant  communities,  based  on  the  rate  and  physiological 


Miles  City  Guideline  #8:  Locate  new  facilities  (e.g., 
corrals,  water  developments)  away  from  riparian-wetland 
areas. 


Miles  City  Guideline  #9:  When  provided,  supplemental 
salt  and  minerals  should  not  be  placed  adjacent  to  watering 
locations  or  in  riparian-wetland  areas  so  not  to  adversely 
impact  streambank  stability,  riparian  vegetation,  water 
quality,  or  other  sensitive  areas.  Generally,  salt  and  miner- 
als should  be  placed  in  upland  sites  to  draw  livestock  away 
from  watering  areas  or  other  sensitive  areas  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  more  uniform  grazing  distribution. 


Miles  City  Guideline  #1 0:  For  guidelines  for  noxious  weed 
management  refer  to  "Guidelines  for  Coordinated  Manage- 
ment of  Noxious  Weeds  in  the  Greater  Yellowstone  Area". 
These  guidelines  provide  a  unified  effort  in  developing  a 
public  awareness  program;  a  prevention  program;  and  a 
common  inventory,  mapping,  monitoring,  and  reporting 
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procedure.  An  overall  Management  Plan  and  specific  ac- 
tion plans  can  be  developed  for  logical  units  of  land  called 
Weed  Management  Areas. 

Dakotas  District  S&Gs 

Standards 

Dakotas  Standard  #1 :  Uplands  are  in  proper  functioning 
condition  for  site  specific  conditions  of  climate,  soils  and 
parent  material. 

As  indicated  by: 

Physical  Environment 

-  soil  type 

-  erosional  flow  patterns 

-  surface  litter 

-  soil  movement  by  wind  and  water 

-  infiltration 

-  soil  crusting  and  surface  sealing 

-  rills 

-  gullies 

-  cover  amount 

-  cover  distribution 

Biotic  Environment 

-  community  diversity 

-  community  structure 

-  exotic  plants 

-  photosynthesis  activity 

-  plant  status 

-  seed  production 

-  recruitment 

-  nutrient  cycle 

Background  Information 

No  single  factor  or  characteristic  of  an  upland  site  can 
provide  a  complete  picture  of  either  that  site's  condition  or 
the  direction  of  its  successional  change.  Things  considered 
"'negative"  in  traditional  evaluations  of  ecological  sites  may 
or  may  not  be  such  for  upland  sites. 

Determination  of  rangeland  health  should  be  based  on  the 
evaluation  of  several  criteria  over  a  period  of  several  years 
(e.g.  3  to  5  years)  including,  at  a  minimum,  degree  of  soil 
stability  and  watershed  function,  nutrient  cycles  and  energy 
flows,  and  available  recovery  mechanisms. 

Indicators  to  assess  soil  stability  and  watershed  function 
relate  to  two  fundamental  processes  of  watershed  degrada- 
tion: ( 1 )  Soil  erosion  by  wind  and  water,  and  (2)  Infiltration 
of  precipitation  and/or  runoff.  Indicators  such  as  rills, 


gullies,  flow  patterns,  pedestaling,  compaction,  and  soil 
type  may  be  used  to  assess  watershed  condition. 

Indicators  that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  nutrient  cycles  and 
energy  Hows  relate  to  soil  type,  distribution  of  plants,  litter, 
roots,  and  photosynthetic  period. 

Recovery  mechanisms  or  plant  demographic  indicators 
may  include  increasing  vegetative  cover,  plant  vigor,  kind 
and  number  of  seedlings,  and  changes  in  plant  age  distribu- 
tion. 

Physical  features  of  a  proper  functioning  watershed  are 
indicated  by: 

-  soil  type 

-  little  evidence  of  soil  erosion  by  wind  and/or  water 
as  indicated  by  the  significant  absence  of  rills, 
gullies,  and  pedestals 

-  surface  sealing  and  soil  crusting  is  not  evident 

-  plant  (ground)  cover  and  litter  accumulation  is 
adequate  to  protect  site 

Biotic  features  of  a  proper  functioning  watershed  are  indi- 
cated by: 

-  a  sufficient  variety  and  number  of  plant  life  forms 
(grass,  forb,  shrub,  tree)  occur  on  the  site 

-  plants  exhibit  optimal  size,  height,  distribution,  and 
age/class 

-  introduced  or  exotic  plants  (weeds)  are  absent  or 
sparse  on  site 

-  plants  are  alive,  productive  with  well  developed 
root  systems 

-  plant  reproduction  is  adequate  for  stand  mainte- 
nance of  all  life-forms 

-  litter  distribution  is  uniform  across  site 

-  nutrient/energy  cycle  mechanisms  are  adequate  for 
plant  maintenance 

Dakotas  Standard  #2:  Riparian  areas  and  wetlands  are  in 
proper  functioning  condition  for  site  specific  conditions  of 
climate,  soils  and  parent  material. 

As  indicated  by  the  presence  or  absense  of: 

Hydrologic 

-  floodplain  inundated  in  relatively  frequent  events 

-  altered  streambanks 

-  upland  watershed  not  contributing  to  riparian  deg- 
radation 

-  stream  channel  morphology  (including  but  not 
limited  to  gradient,  width/depth  ratio,  channel  rough- 
ness and  sinuosity)  and  functions  are  appropriate  for 
the  climate  and  landform 
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Erosion  Deposition 


Lateral  Cutting 


-  floodplain  and  channel  characteristics;  i.e.,  rocks, 
coarse  and/or  woody  debris  adequate  to  dissipate 
energy 

-  lateral  stream  movement  is  associated  with  natural 
sinuosity 

-  system  is  vertically  stable 

-  stream  is  in  balance  with  water  and  sediment  being 
supplied  by  the  watershed  (i.e.,  no  excessive  erosion 
or  deposition) 

-  bare  ground 

Vegetation 

-  healthy,  productive  and  diverse  populations  of 
native  species  are  being  maintained 

-  condition  of  trees  and  shrubs 

-  riparian  plants  exhibit  high  vigor 

-  adequate  vegetative  cover  present  to  protect  banks 
and  dissipate  energy  during  high  flows 

Background  Information 

No  single  factor  or  characteristic  of  a  riparian  site  can 
provide  a  complete  picture  of  either  that  site' s  condition  or 
the  direction  of  its  successional  change.  Things  considered 
"negative"  in  traditional  evaluations  of  ecological  sites  may 
not  be  such  for  riparian  sites.  For  example,  the  percent  of 
exposed  soil  surface,  which  often  reflects  overgrazing  or 
erosion  on  upland  sites,  may  be  a  result  of  normal  riparian 
activity,  sediment  deposition  resulting  after  spring  runoff, 
or  a  high  water  event. 

Broadly,  "proper  functioning  condition"  may  be  defined  as 
the  ability  of  a  stream  to  perform  its  riparian  functions. 
These  functions  include  sediment  filtering,  bank  building, 
water  storage,  aquifer  recharge,  and  hydrologic  energy 
dissipation. 

HydrologyVStreambanks 

The  hydrology  of  a  riparian  area  is  perhaps  its  most  impor- 
tant characteristic.  Changes  in  hydrology  may  result  in 
short  and  long  term  vegetative  changes.  In  some  situations, 
construction  (riprap,  roads,  railroads,  etc.)  has  influenced 
the  streambanks  and  stability  has  been  increased  over  the 
natural  levels.  These  streambanks  may  eventually  lose  their 
stability,  and  become  altered.  This  generally  occurs  if  the 
problems  which  caused  the  weak  streambanks  have  not 
been  remedied.  Also,  constructed  streambanks  (especially 
those  with  riprap)  will  often  disrupt  the  normal  energy 
dissipation  of  the  stream  and  eventually  the  meandering  of 
a  stream  can  result  in  the  erosion  of  streambanks  down- 
stream. 


Lateral  cutting  is  indicated  by  new  stream-caused  bank 
disruption  along  the  outside  of  stream  curves,  and  much  less 
common,  along  the  straight  portions  of  a  stream.  A  high 
degree  of  active  lateral  cutting  can  indicate  a  degraded 
watershed. 

-  Altered  Streambanks 

In  many  instances,  land  uses  have  degraded  streambanks, 
accelerating  stream  movement  across  the  floodplain.  We 
define  altered  streambanks  as  those  having  impaired  struc- 
tural integrity  (strength  or  stability)  due  to  activities  which 
expose  soil  surfaces  as  a  result  from  hiking,  ATV,  livestock 
and  wildlife  trails,  roads,  logging  skid  trails,  mining  activi- 
ties, etc. 

-  Deep  Binding  Root  Mass 

Properly  functioning  streambanks  are  protected  by  both 
vegetation  and  bank  rock  materials  (e.g.,  boulders  and 
cobbles).  There  have  been  few  studies  documenting  the 
depth  and  extent  of  root  systems  of  various  plant  species. 
Among  riparian  herbaceous  species,  the  first  rule  is  that 
annual  plants  do  not  have  deep,  binding  root  masses. 
Perennial  species,  including  trees  and  shrubs,  offer  a  wide 
range  of  root  mass  qualities  and  may  indicate  long  term 
streambank  stability. 

-  Downcutting 

Active  downcutting  of  a  stream  is  often  hard  to  recognize. 
Perched  wetland  vegetation  and  streambank  features,  plus 
the  lack  of  a  separate  layer  of  channel  bottom  materials  (i.e., 
the  stream  flows  directly  on  the  substrate  materials),  can  be 
clues  to  downcutting. 

Soils/Geology 

The  soils  and  geology  (landform  and  parent  material)  of  a 
riparian  site  influence  how  the  site  reacts  to  disturbances 
and  changes  over  time.  Changes  in  physical  characteristics 
are  often  more  difficult  to  remedy  through  management 
actions  than  are  vegetative  changes.  The  depth  and  texture 
of  soil  of  a  riparian  site  influences  the  capacity  of  that  site 
to  hold  water  and  act  as  a  sponge  for  prolonged  late  season 
flows  and  support  of  desired  vegetation. 

-  Bare  ground 

Exposed  soil  surface  is  important  in  evaluating  the  health  of 
riparian  areas  for  several  reasons:  (1)  vulnerability  to 
erosion ;  (2)  it  may  contribute  to,  as  well  as  reflect,  streambank 
deterioration;  (3)  less  vegetation  is  available  for  soil  protec- 
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tion  and  sediment  entrapment;  and  4)  exposed  soil  provides 
opportunity  for  introduction  of  native  plant  species  as  well 
as  invasion  by  noxious  weeds  and  undesirable  species. 

Vegetation 

Because  they  are  more  visible  than  soil  or  hydrological 
characteristics,  plants  may  provide  early  indications  of 
riparian  health. 

-  Reproduction  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 

One  of  the  clearest  indicators  of  ecological  stability,  and 
subsequent  health,  is  the  presence  of  all  age  classes  (seed- 
ling, sapling,  pole,  mature,  decadent,  and  dead)  of  tree  and 
shrub  species  where  the  potential  exists. 

-  Dead  and  Decadent  Trees  and  Shrubs 

The  amount  of  dead  and  decadent  material  in  trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  an  indicator  of  the  overall  "health"  of  riparian 
areas.  Decadent  and  dead  woody  material  can  indicate 
severe  stress  from  artificial  or  natural  causes  and  may  be 
caused  by  severe  winter  temperatures,  spring  freezes,  dis- 
ease, over  utilization,  or  insect  infestations. 

-  Utilization  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Heavy  utilization  by  livestock  and/or  wildlife  can  prevent 
the  regeneration  or  establishment  of  woody  species.  Exces- 
sive use  of  woody  species  may  cause  their  elimination  from 
the  site  and  their  replacement  by  disturbance-induced  spe- 
cies or  undesirable  invaders. 

-  Plant  Composition 

The  presence  of  disturbance-induced  herbaceous  plants 
(either  native  or  introduced)  may  indicate  that  the  health  of 
the  site  could  be  improved  or  that  it  is  not  performing 
optimal  riparian  functions.  Most  of  these  species  provide 
less  soil  holding  and  sediment  trapping  capability,  and  less 
desirable  forage  for  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Dakotas  Standard  #3:  Water  quality  meets  or  is  making 
significant  progress  towards  assigned  state  water  quality 
criteria. 


As  indicated  by: 


■  dissolved  oxygen  concentration 
■pH 

■  turbidity 

■  temperature 

•  fecal  coliform 

•  sediment 


-  color 

-  toxins 

-  others:  ammonia,  barium,  boron,  chlorides,  chro- 
mium, cyanide,  endosulfan,  lindane,  nitrates,  phenols, 
phosphorus,  sodium,  sulfates,  etc. 

Background  Information 

Natural  processes  influence  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  characteristics  of  water.  When  discussing  range- 
land  health,  water  quality  is  a  relative  term  which  must  be 
associated  with  water-use  to  become  meaningful.  Water 
quality  varies  from  place  to  place,  with  the  seasons,  the 
climate,  and  the  kind  of  rock  and  soil  through  which  water 
moves.  After  reaching  the  earth,  water  dissolves  minerals 
from  the  earth's  crust,  percolates  though  organic  materials 
such  as  roots  and  leaves,  and  reacts  with  living  things  such 
as  microscopic  organisms  like  plankton  and  algae.  Water 
quality  is  changed  by  stream  sediments  and  is  modified  by 
temperature,  soil  bacteria,  and  evaporation. 

Water  quality  criteria  specifies  concentrations  of  water 
constituents  which,  if  not  exceeded,  are  expected  to  support 
an  aquatic  ecosystem  suitable  for  higher  uses  of  water. 
Water  quality  criteria  are  intended  to  protect  the  direct  uses 
of  water,  essential  and  significant  life  in  water,  and  life  that 
is  dependent  on  life  in  water  for  its  existence. 

Some  of  the  common  indicators  of  water  quality  are: 

-  dissolved  oxygen  concentration  (DO),  which  is  a 
function  of  temperature  of  the  water,  altitude  and 
barometric  pressure.  The  ability  of  water  to  hold 
oxygen  decreases  with  the  increases  in  temperature, 
altitude  and  dissolved  solids  (TDS). 

-  pH  (hydrogen-ion  concentration),  which  is  an 
indicator  of  acidity  and/or  alkalinity  and  an  index  of 
hydrogen  ion  activity.  Lower  values  indicate  acid; 
higher  values  indicate  alkaline.  Fresh  water  organ- 
isms function  properly  if  the  pH  ranges  from  6.0  to 
9.0  units.  pH  concentrations  below  the  recommended 
level  are  toxic  to  fish  and  other  aquatic  organisms. 

-  turbidity,  which  is  the  disturbance  of  water  due  to 
the  presence  of  suspended  matter  such  as  clays,  silt, 
organic  matter,  and  various  effluents.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  optical  property  of  water.  Excess 
turbidity  reduces  light  penetration. 

-  temperature,  which  is  an  important  function  which 
affects  aquatic  productivity.  Temperature  changes 
may  result  from  natural  climatic  conditions  or  man' s 
manipulation  of  the  riparian  environment.  Tempera- 
ture is  a  function  of  location,  season,  time,  duration 
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of  flow,  depth,  and  many  other  variables,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  affected  by  human  activities. 

-  coliform  groups,  which  include  bacteria  organisms 
in  their  natural  habitat  and  sources;  i.e.,  feces,  soil, 
water,  vegetation,  etc.  Coliform  organisms  may  be 
the  result  of  plant  and  soil  runoff  water. 

-  sediment,  which  is  a  measure  of  suspended  sand, 
silt,  colloid  and  organic  matter  which  will  settle  in 
time  to  the  stream  bottom.  Sediment  originates  from 
sources  such  as  natural  erosion,  mine  waste,  plowed 
fields,  construction  projects,  or  vegetative  manipu- 
lation. 

-  color,  which  is  attributed  to  substances  in  solution 
after  the  suspensoid  have  been  removed.  It  may  be 
organic  or  inorganic  substances  that  affect  photo- 
synthesis activity  in  the  water.  Organic  substances 
include  humic  materials,  peat,  aquatic  plants,  etc. 
Inorganic  sources  include  iron  and  manganese  com- 
pounds, chemicals,  industrial  waste,  etc. 

-  toxins,  which  are  those  compounds  or  substances 
which  are  found  in  by-products  or  waste  of  various 
industries  or  activities  that  make  their  way  into  water 
sources. 

Acceptable  water  quality  is  indicated  by: 

-  Dissolved  oxygen  (DO)  concentrations  which  are 
being  maintained  at  or  near  saturation  levels 

-  pH  concentrations  which  are  at  or  near  recom- 
mended State  levels 

-  turbidity  readings  which  do  not  exceed  Jackson 
Turbidity  readings  for  the  water  source 

-  water  temperature  readings  which  meet  State  stan- 
dards preferred  for  good  growth  and  productivity 

-  coliform  levels  which  do  not  exceed  the  State 
average  for  the  site 

-  sediment  (suspended  solids)  which  does  not  exceed 
the  State  standard 

-  color  which  does  not  limit  or  significantly  restrict 
photosynthesis  processes 

-  toxin  levels  which  are  in  conformance  with  State 
standard 

Dakotas  Standard  #4:  Air  quality  meets  or  is  making 
significant  progress  towards  State  air  quality  standards. 

(Note:  The  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  standards  are  similar) 


PM-10 


50  ug/m3  annual  avg 
150  ug/m3  24-hr  avg* 


Sulfur  Dioxide 

0.02  ppm  annual  avg 

0.10  ppm  24-hr  avg* 

0.50  ppm  1-hr  avg** 
Carbon  Monoxide 

23  ppm  hourly  avg* 

9.0  ppm  8-hr  avg* 
Nitrogen  Dioxide 

0.05  ppm  annual  avg 

0.30  ppm  hourly  avg* 
Ozone 

0.10  ppm  hourly  avg* 
Lead 

1 .5  ug/m3  90  day  avg 
Foliar  Fluoride 

35  ug/g  grazing  season  avg 

50  ug/g  monthly  avg 
Settled  Particulate 

10mg/m2  30-day  avg 
Matter  (dustfall) 
Hydrogen  Sulfide 

0.05  ppm  hourly  avg* 
Visibility 

particle  scattering 

coefficient  of  3X10- 

5  per  meter  annual  avg*** 

*         Not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  per  year. 
**       Not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  1 8  times  per  year. 
***     Applies  to  PSD  mandatory  Class  I  areas. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  established  the  Prevention  of  Significant 
Deterioration  (PSD)  regulations  which  set  limits  for  in- 
creases in  ambient  pollution  levels  and  established  a  system 
for  preconstruction  review  of  new  major  air  pollution 
sources.  Three  PSD  classes  have  been  established:  Class  I, 
Class  II,  and  Class  III.  Class  I  areas  consist  of  all  interna- 
tional parks,  national  parks  greater  than  5,000  acres,  na- 
tional wilderness  areas  greater  than  5,000  acres,  and  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  which  existed  on  August  7,  1977, 
when  the  amendment  was  signed  into  law. 

Protection  of  air  quality  is  provided  to  Class  I  areas  by 
severely  limiting  the  amount  of  additional  human-caused 
air  pollution  which  can  be  added.  All  other  areas,  except 
non-attainment  areas,  are  classified  as  Class  II  in  which  a 
greater  amount  of  additional  human-caused  pollution  may 
be  added.  In  no  case,  however,  may  pollutant  concentra- 
tions exceed  the  national  or  state  ambient  air  quality  stan- 
dards. 

Dakotas  Standard  #5:  Habitats  are  maintained  and/or  re- 
stored, where  appropriate,  for  healthy,  productive  and  di- 
verse populations  of  native  plant  and  animal  species. 
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Indicators  include: 

-  plants  and  animals  are  diverse,  vigorous  and  repro- 
ducing satisfactorily;  noxious  weeds  are  absent  or 
insignificant  in  the  overall  plant  community 

-  spatial  distribution  of  species  is  suitable  to  ensure 
reproductive  capability.  These  species  may  include 
special  status  species  (Federally  threatened,  endan- 
gered, proposed  Candidate  1  or  2  or  Montana/North 
Dakota/South  Dakota  species  of  special  concern). 

-  species  diversity  (including  plants,  animals,  insects 
and  microbes)  is  present 

-  livestock  grazing  systems  are  designed  to  maintain 
rangeland  health  and  to  ensure  a  variety  of  plant 
communities  are  present 

Background  Information 

No  single  factor  or  characteristic  of  a  site  can  provide  a 
complete  picture  of  either  that  site's  condition  or  the  direc- 
tion of  its  successional  change. 

BLM  is  charged  with  managing  and  developing  habitat  for 
a  large  variety  offish,  wildlife  and  special  status  species  of 
plants.  Basic  habitat  considerations  can  be  categorized  as 
including  food,  water,  cover,  and  space.  Specific  habitat 
requirements  often  vary  depending  on  what  geographic- 
area  is  being  considered,  species  which  are  present,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  other  uses  which  may  be  competing.  A 
review  of  components  of  the  above  listed  standards  (Proper 
Functioning  Riparian-Wetland  areas.  Uplands  and  Water 
Quality)  will  provide  many  of  the  requirements  needed  to 
achieve  fish,  wildlife,  and  special  status  plant  habitat. 

Grazing  Management  Guidelines 

Guidelines  for  grazing  management  are  preferred  or  advis- 
able approaches  to  grazing  management  practices  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  to  ensure  that  standards  can  be  met 
or  that  significant  progress  can  be  made  toward  meeting  the 
standard(s). 

Guidelines  are  provided  to  maintain  or  improve  resource 
conditions  in  upland  and  riparian  habitats  available  for 
livestock  grazing.  In  both  riparian  and  upland  habitats, 
these  guidelines  focus  on  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
proper  functioning  conditions.  The  application  of  these 
guidelines  is  dependent  on  individual  management  objec- 
tives. Desired  future  conditions  in  plant  communities  and 
streambank  characteristics  will  be  determined  on  a  site 
specific  basis. 

Dakotas  Guideline  #1:  Grazing  will  be  managed  in  a 
manner  that  will  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  soils, 
water,  and  vegetation  over  time.  This  balance  varies  with 


location  and  management  objectives,  but  acceptable  levels 
of  use  can  be  developed  that  are  compatible  with  resource 
objectives. 

Dakotas  Guideline  #2:  Manage  grazing  to  maintain  or 
improve  watershed  vegetation,  biodiversity,  and  floodplain 
function.  Maintain  or  improve  riparian  vegetative  cover 
and  structure  to  trap  and  hold  sediments  during  runoff 
events  to  rebuild  streambanks,  restore/recharge  aquifers, 
and  dissipate  flood  energy.  Utilize  management  practices 
that  promote  deep-rooted  herbaceous  vegetation  to  en- 
hance streambank  stability,  and  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  woody  species  to  provide  wildlife  habitat. 

Dakotas  Guideline  #3:  Pastures  and  allotments  will  be 
evaluated  for  sensitivity  and  suitability  for  livestock  graz- 
ing. Unsuitability  or  potentially  unsuitable  areas  may  be 
excluded  from  grazing,  and/or  managed  more  intensively. 

Dakotas  Guideline  #4:  Management  strategies  for  live- 
stock grazing  will  ensure  that  long-term  resource  capabili- 
ties can  be  sustained.  Natural  and  management-induced 
streambank  alteration,  and  utilization  of  herbaceous  and 
woody  vegetation  are  critical  factors  which  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  any  grazing  management  plan.  Acceptable  levels  of 
streambank  alteration  and  herbaceous/woody  utilization 
shall  be  identified  on  a  site  specific  basis,  and  used  in  terms 
and  conditions.  Compatible  seasons  and  duration  of  use, 
rest  periods,  stocking  rates,  structural  facilities,  and  man- 
agement activities  can  then  be  designed  to  ensure  that 
standards  are  achieved. 

Dakotas  Guideline  #5:  Frequency  of  grazing  and  extent  of 
defoliations  will  be  managed  to  promote  desired  plants  and 
plant  communities,  based  on  the  rate  and  physiological 
conditions  of  plant  growth.  To  meet  these  plant  growth 
considerations  the  following  may  be  applied:  no  grazing 
unit  should  be  grazed  for  more  than  half  the  growing  season 
of  key  plant  species;  periods  of  use  throughout  the  growing 
season  (early,  mid,  late)  should  be  alternated  from  year  to 
year;  and  pastures  should  be  deferred  from  grazing  at  least 
once  every  3  years  or  until  seeds  set.  The  season  of  use 
should  be  alternated  from  year  to  year  to  allow  for  regenera- 
tion of  woody  and  herbaceous  species.  Rather  than  using 
calendar  dates,  stages  of  plant  growth,  length  of  grazing 
period,  and  target  utilization  levels,  should  be  used  to 
determine  when  livestock  should  be  moved  to  another 
grazing  unit.  Caution  should  be  used  to  avoid  early  spring 
grazing  use  when  soils  and  streambanks  are  wet  and  suscep- 
tible to  compaction  and  physical  damage  that  occurs  with 
animal  trampling. 

Dakotas  Guideline  #6:  The  development  of  springs  and 
seeps  or  other  projects  affecting  water  and  associated 
resources  shall  be  designed  to  protect  the  ecological  func- 
tions and  processes  of  those  sites. 
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Dakotas  Guideline  #7:   Locate  permanent  facilities  (e.g., 
corrals,  water  developments)  away  from  riparian-wetland 


areas. 


(ii)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote  soil 
conditions  that  support  permeability  rates  that  are  appropri- 
ate to  climate  and  soils; 


Dakotas  Guideline  #8:  Supplemental  salt  and  minerals 
should  not  be  placed  adjacent  to  watering  locations  or  in 
riparian- wet] and  areas.  These  should  be  placed  in  upland 
sites  to  draw  livestock  away  from  watering  areas,  or  other 
sensitive  areas,  and  to  contribute  to  more  uniform  grazing 
distribution. 

Dakotas  Guideline  #9:  For  the  guidelines  of  noxious  weed 
management  refer  to  "Guidelines  for  Coordinated  Manage- 
ment of  Noxious  Weeds  in  the  Greater  Yellowstone  Area". 
These  guidelines  provide  a  unified  effort  in  developing  a 
public  awareness  program;  a  prevention  program;  and  a 
common  inventory,  mapping,  monitoring,  and  reporting 
procedure.  An  overall  Management  Plan  and  specific  ac- 
tion plans  can  be  developed  for  logical  units  of  land  called 
Weed  Management  Areas.  Guidelines  for  noxious  weed 
control  management  must  meet  or  exceed  state  laws. 


ALTERNATIVE  3  -  FALLBACK 
STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES 

In  the  event  that  S&Gs  are  not  completed  and  in  effect  by 
February  12, 1997,  and  until  such  time  as  State  or  regional 
S&Gs  are  developed  and  in  effect,  the  following  S&Gs  will 
be  implemented. 

Fallback  Standards 

(i)  Upland  soils  exhibit  infiltration  and  permeability 
rates  that  are  appropriate  to  soil  type,  climate  and  landform. 

(ii)  Riparian-wetland  areas  are  in  properly  functioning 
condition. 

(iii)  Stream  channel  morphology  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  gradient,  width/depth  ratio,  channel  roughness  and 
sinuosity)  and  functions  are  appropriate  for  the  climate  and 
landform. 

(iv)  Healthy,  productive  and  diverse  populations  of  na- 
tive species  exist  and  are  maintained. 


Fallback  guidelines 

(i)  Managementpractices  maintain  or  promote  adequate 
amounts  of  ground  cover  to  support  infiltration,  maintain 
soil  moisture  storage,  and  stabilize  soils; 


(iii)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote  suffi- 
cient residual  vegetation  to  maintain,  improve  or  restore 
riparian-wetland  functions  of  energy  dissipation,  sediment 
capture,  groundwater  recharge  and  stream  bank  stability; 

(iv)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote  stream 
channel  morphology  (e.g.,  gradient,  width/depth  ratio,  chan- 
nel roughness  and  sinuosity)  and  functions  that  are  appro- 
priate to  climate  and  landform; 

(v)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote  the  ap- 
propriate kinds  and  amounts  of  soil  organisms,  plants  and 
animals  to  support  the  hydrologic  cycle,  nutrient  cycle,  and 
energy  flow; 

(vi)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote  the  physi- 
cal and  biological  conditions  necessary  to  sustain  native 
populations  and  communities; 

(vii)  Desired  species  are  being  allowed  to  complete  seed 
dissemination  in  1  out  of  every  3  years  (management 
actions  will  promote  the  opportunity  for  seedling  establish- 
ment when  climatic  conditions  and  space  allow); 

(viii)  Conservation  of  federal  threatened  or  endangered, 
proposed,  category  1  and  2  candidate,  and  other  special 
status  species  is  promoted  by  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  their  habitats; 

(ix)  Native  species  are  emphasized  in  the  support  of 
ecological  function; 

(x)  Non-native  plant  species  are  used  only  in  those 
situations  in  which  native  species  are  not  readily  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  or  are  incapable  of  maintaining  or 
achieving  properly  functioning  conditions  and  biological 
health; 

(xi)  Periods  of  rest  from  disturbance  or  livestock  use 
during  times  of  critical  plant  growth  or  regrowth  are  pro- 
vided when  needed  to  achieve  healthy,  properly  function- 
ing conditions  (The  timing  and  duration  of  use  periods  shall 
be  determined  by  the  authorized  officer.); 

(xii)  Continuous,  season-long  livestock  use  is  allowed  to 
occur  only  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  consistent 
with  achieving  healthy,  properly  functioning  ecosystems; 

(xiii)  Facilities  are  located  away  from  riparian- wetland 
areas  wherever  they  conflict  with  achieving  or  maintaining 
riparian-wetland  function; 
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(xiv)  The  development  of  springs  and  seeps  or  other 
projects  affecting  water  and  associated  resources  shall  be 
designed  to  protect  the  ecological  functions  and  processes 
of  those  sites;  and 


(xv)  Grazing  on  designated  ephemeral  (annual  and  pe- 
rennial) rangeland  is  allowed  to  occur  only  if  reliable 
estimates  of  production  have  been  made,  an  identified  level 
of  annual  growth  or  residue  to  remain  on  site  at  the  end  of 
the  grazing  season  has  been  established,  and  adverse  effects 
on  perennial  species  are  avoided. 


ALTERNATIVE  AND  IMPACT  COMPARISON  TABLE 


Table  2-1:  Summary  of  Alternatives  &  Environmental  Impacts 

No  Action 

Proposed  Action 

Fallback  S&Gs* 

Summary  of 
Alternatives 

No  Action  is  a  continuation  of  current 
management  outlined  in  9  RMPs  and  MFPs,  as 
well  as  other  existing  decisions.  Under  current 
management,  there  are  5,240  allotments  in  the 
study  area,  with  640  allotments  (12%) 
requiring  changes  to  fully  implement  existing 
decisions. 

Proposed  S&Gs  were 
developed  in  cooperation 
with  RACs  in  MT/ 
DAKs.  Implementing 
S&Gs  would  apply  to  all 
BLM  lands  in  the  EIS 
study  area.  About  900 
allotments  would  require 
changes  to  fully 
implement  S&Gs. 

The  Fallback  S&Gs 
are  identified  in  the 
revised  grazing 
regulations  (43  CFR 
4180.2(f)).  They  will 
be  implemented  if 
regional  S&Gs  are 
not  in  effect  by 
2/12/97. 

EFFECTS  ON: 
Climate 

Climate  would  not  be  affected  by  any  alternative 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality  would  not  be  significantly  affected  under  any  alternative.  The  primary  effects  on  air  quality 
would  result  from  vegetation  treatments  (i.e.,  prescribed  burning).  Such  impacts  would  tend  to  be 
temporary,  small  in  scale  and  widely  dispersed. 

Grazing  Administration 

Given  RMP/MFP  decisions,  640  allotments 
would  require  changes.  Estimated  changes 
include: 

110  allotments  -  reductions  in  livestock  use; 
30  allotments  -  increases  in  livestock  use; 
450  allotments  -  changes  in  grazing  systems; 
370  allotments  -  changes  in  season  of  use; 
3  allotments  -  changes  in  class  of  livestock; 
1 10  allotments  -  partial  exclusions  of  livestock; 
2  allotments  -  total  exclusion  of  livestock; 
560  allotments  -  range  improvements  or 
vegetative  treatments. 

Many  of  the  changes  would  occur  in  western 
and  central  MT.  Over  the  next  5  years.  BLM 
staff  would  implement  changes  on  about  140 
allotments.  Full  implementation  would  require 
20-25  years. 

Under  the  proposed  action,  900  allotments  would 
require  changes  in  livestock  grazing  management. 
Estimated  changes  include: 

1 80  allotments  -  reductions  in  livestock  use; 

1 5  allotments  -  increases  in  livestock  use; 

600  allotments  -  changes  in  grazing  systems; 

480  allotments  -  changes  in  season  of  use; 

10  allotments  -  changes  in  class  of  livestock; 

180  allotments  -  partial  exclusions  of  livestock; 

2  allotments  -  total  exclusion  of  livestock; 

620  allotments  -  range  improvements  or  vegetative 

treatments. 

Many  of  the  changes  would  occur  in  western  and 
central  MT.  Under  this  alternative,  management 
changes  would  be  made  faster. 
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Table  2-1:  Summary  of  Alternatives  &  Environmental  Impacts 

No  Action 

Proposed  Action                  Fallback  S&Gs* 

Upland  Vegetation  & 
Watershed  Condition 

There  would  be  a  very  slow  improvement  in 
upland  rangeland  condition,  mostly  in  areas 
with  more  favorable  growing  conditions. 
Watershed  quality  would  also  improve  very 
slowly  over  the  long  term  in  response  to 
increases  in  vegetation  cover  and  litter.  Most 
invasive  species  would  continue  to  spread,  but 
at  reduced  rates. 

Improvement  in  upland  rangeland  condition  would 
remain  slow,  although  implementation  of  needed 
management  changes  would  occur  at  a  faster  rate 
and  would  affect  more  allotments  than  under 
current  management.  Improvements  would  be  most 
noticeable  in  areas  with  favorable  growing 
conditions  and  on  sites  in  early  serai  stages. 
Watershed  quality  would  also  improve  slowly  over 
the  long  term,  although  somewhat  faster  and  over  a 
larger  area.  Most  invasive  species  would  continue 
to  spread,  although  at  reduced  rates. 

Riparian  Areas  &  Water 
Quality 

Slow  but  steady  progress  would  continue  to 
be  made  in  implementing  needed  manage- 
ment changes.  Over  the  long  term,  proper 
functioning  condition  would  be  restored  to 
about  1 ,700  miles  of  riparian  and  wetland 
areas  currently  functioning-at-risk  and  650 
miles  considered  non-functioning.  Riparian 
soils,  hydrolic  function,  and  water  quality 
would  also  improve  slowly  over  the  long 
term.  Over  the  long  term,  the  rate  at  which 
noxious  weeds  spread  would  diminish  and 
may  reverse  in  some  areas. 

Proper  functioning  condition  would  be  reached 
sooner  than  under  current  management.  Overall, 
about  1,700  miles  of  riparian  areas  functioning  at- 
risk  and  650  miles  of  riparian  areas  that  are  non- 
functioning would  be  improved.  Hydrologic 
function  of  riparian  areas  and  water  quality  would 
improve.  The  proposed  action  would  have  a 
positive  effect  on  riparian  soils  over  the  long  term. 
Over  the  long  term,  the  rate  of  spread  of  noxious 
species  would  diminish  and  may  reverse  in  some 
areas. 

Wildlife 

Anticipated  improvement  in  upland  habitats 
currently  in  depleted  or  poor  condition  would 
be  very  gradual.  In  downward-trending  areas 
where  management  changes  cannot  be  made 
immediately,  riparian  and  aquatic  habitat 
conditions  would  decline  over  the  short  term. 
However,  over  the  long  term,  proper  function- 
ing condition  would  be  restored. 

The  proposed  S&Gs  would  benefit  wildlife  in  the 
short  and  long  term,  in  both  upland  and  riparian 
habitat  areas.  Improvements  would  generally  occur 
sooner  and  over  a  larger  area  under  this  alternative. 

SSS  and  T&E  Species 

Long  term  habitat  improvements  would 
generally  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  SSS.  All 
T&E  species  potentially  affected  by  changes 
in  grazing  management  are  presently  increas- 
ing and  moving  toward  recovery.  Habitat  for 
the  grizzly,  wolf,  peregrin  and  bald  eagle 
would  slowing  improve  over  the  long  term. 

Long  term  improvements  in  upland,  riparian  and 
wetland  conditions  generally  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  all  wildlife,  including  special 
status  species.  Bare  ground  associated  species 
would  particularly  benefit  from  increased 
recognition  of  wildlife  habitat  requirements  and 
biological  diversity  objectives,  vegetation  cover 
and  watershed  objectives. 

Recreation 

Given  projected,  long  term  improvements  in 
riparian  vegetation  conditions  and  water 
quality,  and  the  slower,  but  gradual  improve- 
ment in  upland  vegetation  conditions  and 
wildlife  habitat,  there  would  be  a  general  long 
term  improvement  in  the  quality  of  recreation 
resources.  There  may  be  localized  impacts  to 
scenic  values  where  structural  range  improve- 
ments would  be  built. 

The  proposed  action  would  result  in  improved 
riparian  conditions  sooner  and  in  more  allotments 
than  under  current  management.  This  would 
generally  improve  overall  recreation  opportunities, 
experiences  and  scenic  quality  in  both  the  short  and 
long  term. 
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Table  2-1 :  Summary  of  Alternatives  &  Environmental  Impacts 

No  Action 

Proposed  Action                  Fallback  S&Gs* 

Wilderness 

To  the  extent  that  the  condition  of  vegetation, 
water  quality  and  wildlife  resources  improve 
over  the  long  term,  wilderness  values  would 
also  generally  improve.  Improvements  would  be 
most  evident  in  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs 
with  riparian  areas  presently  in  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Effects  on  wilderness  values  would  continue  to  be 
related  to  changes  in  vegetation  conditions,  water 
quality,  and  wildlife  resources.  Improved  condition 
would  be  evident  sooner  and  within  more  allotments 
under  this  alternative. 

Cultural  and 
Paleontological 

Livestock  management  changes  in  riparian 
areas,  where  cultural  resources  tend  to  be 
concentrated,  would  make  impacts  to  archaeo- 
logical and  cultural  sites  less  likely.  However, 
trampling  would  continue  to  contribute  to 
reductions  in  culturally  desirable  plants  and 
inadvertent  loss  of  archeological  materials. 
Livestock  presence  at  springs  would  continue  to 
impact  archaeological  and  Native  American 
traditional  values. 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  action  would 
likely  result  in  impacts  similar  to  those  under  the 
no  action  alternative.  Improvements  would  occur 
somewhat  sooner  and  over  a  larger  area. 

Economic  Conditions 

It  is  estimated  that  a  net  reduction  of  19,000 
AUMs  would  be  needed  to  fully  implement 
existing  rangeland  management  decisions.  The 
total  economic  impact  would  be  an  estimated 
loss  of  personal  income  of  $548,000  annually 
and  22  jobs  in  MT.  In  SD,  an  increase  of 
$14,000  in  personal  annual  income  and  1  job  is 
expected.  For  most  affected  regions  of  MT  and 
SD,  these  impacts  would  not  be  significant  and 
are  not  likely  to  trigger  other  changes  to  overall 
economic  activity.  Total  reduction  in  grazing 
fee  receipts  would  be  $25,600.  Counties 
receiving  PILT  payments  under  Formula  "A" 
would  have  an  increase  in  PILT  if  grazing 
receipts  decline;  PILT  payments  under  Formula 
"B"  would  not  be  affected.  The  permit  value 
lost  from  AUM  reductions  would  vary  based  on 
a  number  of  factors  (i.e.,  dependency  on  federal 
forage,  alternative  sources  of  forage,  etc.). 

Under  the  proposed  S&Gs,  there  would  be  an 
estimated  8,000  more  AUMs  lost  than  under  current 
management,  for  a  total  net  reduction  of  27,000 
AUMs.  In  Montana,  the  net  reduction  would  be  an 
estimated  28,000  AUMs.  The  estimated  personal 
income  loss  would  be  $787,000  annual,  and  32  jobs. 
In  SD.  there  would  be  an  increase  of  $29,000  in 
personal  income  annually,  and  1  job.  Total  reduc- 
tion in  grazing  fee  receipts  would  be  $36,400.  The 
impacts  to  PILT  payments  and  Permit  Value  would 
be  the  same  as  No  Action. 

Social  Conditions 

Losses  in  ranch  income  could  result  in  declines 
in  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
permittees  and  families  associated  with  640 
allotments.  Lifestyle  changes  such  as  decreased 
spending  or  working  off  the  ranch  could  occur. 
Most  permittees  would  try  to  adjust  their 
operations  to  mitigate  income  losses,  rather 
than  leave  ranching. 

The  effects  would  be  similar  to  the  no  action 
alternative.  More  allotments  and  operators  would  be 
affected,  and  changes  would  be  implemented  at  a 
faster  rate. 

The  long-term  environmental  effects  from  implementing  the  Fallback  S&Gs  would  be  essentially  identical  to  the  effects  expected  from 
the  Proposed  S&Gs.  There  may  be  minor,  short-term,  local  differences  because  of  the  lack  of  defined  indicators  and  supplemental  direction 
needed  to  implement  the  fallback  S&Gs  in  a  consistent  manner.  However,  over  time,  it  is  expected  that  needed  indicators  and  guidance  would 
be  developed,  and  that  they  would  closely  resemble  the  indicators  and  guidance  attached  to  the  proposed  regional  S&Gs. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 
BUT  ELIMINATED  FROM 
FURTHER  DETAILED  STUDY 

The  following  alternatives  were  considered  during  scoping 
for  this  analysis,  and  were  eliminated  from  detailed  study. 

No  grazing:  This  alternative  has  been  analyzed  in  detail  in 
the  national  Rangeland  Reform  '94  EIS,  and  in  previous 
MT/DAKs  RMP/EISs  and  grazing  EISs.  Livestock  grazing 
is  authorized  by  law  and  regulation,  and  is  a  well-estab- 
lished use  within  the  BLM's  multiple-use  mandate.  Re- 
source conditions  do  not  warrant  a  regional  prohibition  of 
livestock  grazing.  Implementation  of  a  no  grazing  alterna- 
tive is  not  considered  feasible  or  necessary  except  in  spe- 
cific, localized  situations  where  livestock  use  may  be  in- 
compatible with  attainment  of  proposed  standards,  or  with 
other  management  objectives. 

Special  designations:  During  scoping,  one  commentor 
suggested  that  area  of  critical  environmental  concern 


(ACEC)  and  research  natural  area  (RNA)  designations  be 
considered  for  grazing  allotments  with  T&E  species,  de- 
clining fish  populations,  particularly  healthy  fish  stocks, 
and  for  allotments  lacking  weeds  and  other  exotic  species. 
The  need  for  special  designations  has  been  considered 
during  previous  RMP  development  processes  throughout 
the  MT/DAKs.  ACEC  designations  are  also  being  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  ongoing  Miles  City  ACEC  RMP  amend- 
ment/environmental assessment  project.  Special  designa- 
tions will  continue  to  be  considered  for  nominated  areas 
based  on  evaluation  of  all  relevant  criteria. 

Guidelines  for  uses  other  than  livestock  grazing:  At  this 
time,  guidelines  are  being  developed  for  livestock  grazing, 
as  required  by  regulation.  Guidelines  for  other  resource 
uses  may  be  developed  or  revised  in  the  future,  consistent 
with  established  regional  standards.  Most  BLM  RMPs, 
MFPs,  and  other  broad-scale  plans  already  include  or  refer 
to  best  management  practices,  standard  operating  proce- 
dures, Onshore  Orders,  and  other  guidance  which  serves  a 
purpose  similar  to  guidelines. 
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CHAPTER  3 
AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


This  chapter  describes  the  physical,  biological,  social  and 
economic  environment  that  would  be  affected  by  imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  action  or  other  alternatives. 


GENERAL  SETTING 

The  BLM  administers  approximately  8.3  million  acres 
acres  within  the  EIS  study  area  (refer  to  table  3- 1 ).  The  EIS 
study  area  generally  encompasses  two  major  geographic 
regions.  The  Northern  Great  Plains  and  the  Northern  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Montana.  Most  of  the  EIS  study  area  is 
drained  by  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  EIS  study  area  does  not  include  lands  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide. 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGIC 

SETTING 

Elevation  on  most  BLM-administered  lands  within  the  EIS 
study  area  ranges  from  about  2000  to  6000  feet.  In  a  few 
mountainous  areas,  elevation  is  as  much  as  6000  to  8500 
feet.  The  plains  of  eastern  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  are 
underlain  by  shale,  siltstone  and  sandstone.  Slopes  are 
mostly  gently  rolling;  however,  areas  of  strongly  sloping  to 
steep  topography  are  located  in  the  foothills  and  provide 
excellent  grazing  lands.  Wide  belts  of  steep  badlands  bor- 
der a  few  of  the  larger  river  valleys.  Local  relief  is  mainly 
in  tens  to  hundreds  of  feet.  The  northern  third  of  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  is  dominated  by  glaciated  areas  having 
broad,  smooth  terraces  and  low  relief. 


Table  3-1 

BLM-Administered  Surface  Acres 

in  the  EIS  Study  Area 


Montana  Total 

7,944,743 

Butte  District 

1,212,686 

Lewistown  District 

3,530,272 

Miles  City  District 

3,201,785 

Dakotas  District 

326,913 

North  Dakota 

53,457 

South  Dakota 

273,456 

EIS  Study  Area  Total 

8,271,656 

CLIMATE 

The  area  is  characterized  as  having  a  continental  semi-arid 
climatic  regime.  Average  annual  precipitation  is  10-14 
inches  in  most  of  the  study  area,  and  as  much  as  30  inches 
in  the  mountains.  Precipitation,  and  especially  rainfall, 
varies  widely  from  year  to  year.  Most  precipitation  falls  in 
the  form  of  rain  during  April,  May  and  June.  Continental 
climates  are  characterized  by  low  humidity,  winds,  variable 
precipitation,  moderate  to  high  evaporation  demand  and 
large  diurnal  temperature  changes.  Temperatures  vary  with 
altitude  and  latitude  and  usually  range  from  summer  lows 
in  the  upper  40' s  (degrees  Fahrenheit)  to  highs  in  the  80' s 
in  the  western  mountain  valleys  to  the  lower  90' s  on  the 
Northern  Great  Plains.  Daily  January  temperatures  average 
in  the  teens  and  daily  July  temperatures  average  in  the  high 
80' s. 


GRAZING  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

The  BLM  administers  livestock  grazing  on  federal  land 
under  the  authority  of  Sections  3  and  1 5  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  Other  laws  governing  livestock  grazing  on 
federal  land  include  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPM  A),  and  Public  Range- 
lands  Improvement  Act  (PRIA). 

The  administration  of  livestock  grazing  involves  issuing 
permits/leases  and  annual  grazing  bills,  verifying  that  live- 
stock permittees  are  complying  with  the  terms  of  their 
permits  and  federal  regulations,  preparing  land  use  and 
activity  plans,  and  conducting  rangeland  monitoring  stud- 
ies. 

The  MT/DAKs  BLM  authorizes  approximately  1 .4  million 
AUMs  of  livestock  grazing  through  4294  permits  and 
leases  within  the  EIS  study  area.  There  are  4027  operators 
who  run  cattle  and  yearlings,  167  operators  who  run  horses 
and  buiTos,  and  245  operators  who  run  sheep  and  goats. 
Some  operators  run  more  than  one  kind  of  livestock. 

BLM  administers  5,240  allotments  within  the  EIS  study 
area.  Some  operators  are  authorized  to  graze  livestock 
within  several  allotments;  therefore,  some  permits  and 
leases  list  more  than  one  allotment  per  operator.  In  some 
cases,  allotments  are  used  by  more  than  one  operator. 
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As  discussed  under  the  no  action  (current  management) 
alternative  in  Chapter  2,  allotments  are  divided  into  three 
management  categories  which  broadly  define  rangeland 
management  objectives  based  on  the  allotment's  resource 
characteristics,  potential,  opportunities,  and  needs:  Main- 
tain ("M"  allotments);  Improve  ("I"  allotments)  and  Custo- 
dial ("C"  allotments). 


UPLAND  SOILS  AND 
VEGETATION 

Most  of  the  EIS  study  area  is  within  a  semi-arid  environ- 
ment that  provides  for  many  combinations  of  soil  forming 
factors  to  affect  soil  development,  use  and  management. 
Soil  types  in  the  study  area  vary  in  depth,  texture,  color, 
structure,  rock  content,  pH,  nutrient  status,  water  holding 
capacity,  and  other  characteristics.  Soil  properties  influ- 
ence and,  in  some  instances,  control  the  amount  and  kinds 
of  vegetation  or  land  use.  Soil  variation  is  often  very 
dramatic,  changing  over  short  distances,  whether  on  forest 
land,  rangeland  or  riparian  soil  types.  Upland  soils  gener- 
ally are  less  resilient  and  slower  to  respond  to  management 
than  are  soils  within  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Upland  vegetative  communities  are  more  dominant  and 
wide  spread  than  riparian  areas.  The  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-14 
to  3-26)  provides  a  description  of  upland  vegetation  zones 
in  the  western  United  States.  There  are  four  upland  vegeta- 
tive zones  represented  in  the  EIS  study  area:  sagebrush, 
mountain  plateau  grasslands,  plains-prairie  grasslands,  and 
conifers  and  deciduous  forest. 

Sagebrush 

Sagebrush  communities  often  dominate  dry  slopes  and 
flats,  and  are  most  common  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
EIS  study  area.  Important  shrubs  in  the  sagebrush  commu- 
nity are  sagebrush,  rabbitbrush,  junipers,  greasewood, 
mountain  mahogany,  bitterbrush,  snowberry  and  horsebrush. 
Important  perennial  grasses  include  sandberg  bluegrass, 
blue  grama,  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  basin  wildrye,  and 
needleandthread.  Common  forbs  include  wild  onion,  sego 
lily,  balsamroot  and  lupine. 

Mountain  and  Plateau  Grasslands 

Mountain  and  plateau  grasslands  are  located  on 
noncontiguous  areas  at  moderate  to  high  elevations  in  the 
analysis  area.  Grass  is  usually  the  dominant  vegetation, 
followed  by  forbs  and  shrubs.  Important  grasses  include 
gramas,  bromes,  bluegrasses,  sedges,  wheatgrasses,  fes- 
cues, needlegrasses  and  pinegrass.  Shrubs  and  forbs  in- 
clude sagebrush,  yarrow,  rabbitbrushes,  cinquefoil, 
sagewort,  wild  rose,  and  horsebrush. 


Plains-Prairie  Grasslands 

The  plains  grasslands  vegetation  type  encompasses  the 
Dakotas  and  a  major  portion  of  Montana.  This  rangeland 
vegetation  type  is  characterized  by  mixed  grass  and  short 
grass  communities.  Sedges  and  cool  season  grasses  such  as 
needlegrasses,  wheatgrasses  and  fescues  dominate  the  com- 
munity. Warm  season  grasses,  particularly  blue  grama,  are 
also  a  part  of  the  mixed  grass  community. 

Other  important  grass  species  include  green  needlegrass, 
prairie  sandreed,  needleandthread,  and  prairie  junegrass. 
Dense  mats  of  clubmoss  often  occupy  blue  grama  sites. 
Shrubs  found  in  the  mixed  grass  community  include  juni- 
per, greasewood,  sagebrush,  sumac,  chokecherry, 
buffaloberry,  wild  rose  and  rabbitbrushes.  Forbs  are  also  an 
important  component  of  the  mixed  grass  rangelands. 

Coniferous  and  Deciduous  Forest 

Coniferous  and  deciduous  forests  are  most  common  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  also  occupy  other  foothills  and 
mountains  throughout  the  analysis  area.  Important  forest 
communities  associated  with  western  rangelands  include 
ponderosa  pine,  Douglas  fir,  aspen,  lodgepole  pine,  spruce 
and  fir.  Typically,  the  lower  elevations  support  juniper  and 
mountain  shrub  communities  while  the  upper  reaches  sup- 
port mixed  conifers.  Common  species  associated  with  the 
mountain  shrub  rangelands  include  juniper,  sagebrush, 
Douglas  fir,  ponderosa  pine,  aspen,  snowberry,  cinquefoil. 
balsamroot,  needlegrasses,  Idaho  fescue,  and  bluebunch 
wheatgrass.  Common  species  in  the  conifer  types  include 
Douglas  fir,  ponderosa  pine,  spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  snow- 
berry, skunkbush,  needlegrasses,  carex,  and  junegrass. 

Other 

Wooded  draws,  river  breaks,  badlands,  barren  areas,  Black 
Hills  pine  forest  communities  and  crested  wheatgrass  seed- 
ing also  contribute  to  the  upland  rangeland  makeup  of  the 
EIS  study  area.  Additional  information  regarding  the  veg- 
etation types  that  make  up  the  EIS  study  area  can  be  found 
in  applicable  RMPs  and  MFPs. 

Upland  Condition  and  Trend 

The  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-26  and  3-28)  describes  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  concepts  of  upland  condition  and  trend  in  range 
management.  In  the  MT/D AKs,  rangeland  conditions  have 
been  reported  in  a  variety  of  ways  over  the  years.  Range 
condition  classes,  once  expressed  in  terms  of  excellent, 
good,  fair,  poor,  and  unclassified,  are  now  expressed  in 
terms  of  ecological  status.  Ecological  status  relates  current 
vegetative  composition  to  the  potential  natural  plant  com- 
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munity;  condition  classes  are  roughly  equivalent  to  serai 
stages  (potential  natural  community,  late  serai,  mid  serai, 
early  serai,  and  unclassified  or  unknown). 

Ecological  sites  within  the  EIS  study  area  are  grouped  into 
about  28  ecological  units,  each  having  about  30  ecological 
sites.  These  ecological  sites  and  associated  descriptions 
represent  the  variances  in  soils,  precipitation,  and  landform 
to  produce  vegetation.  Ecological  site  guides  have  been 
developed  to  assist  in  determining  serai  stage  or  condition 
class,  and  in  developing  an  initial  stocking  rate.  Guides  are 
available  for  rangeland,  forested  land  and  riparian  areas. 

Soils  and  climate  are  two  major  factors  that  determine 
ecological  sites  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  potential  natural 
vegetation.  A  specific  soil  or  group  of  soils  with  similar 
characteristics  in  a  given  climate  will  generally  support  a 
typical  plant  community  which  fully  utilizes  the  production 
factors  of  the  site.  The  potential  natural  community  is 
theoretically  capable  of  perpetuation  under  the  prevailing 
climatic  and  soil  conditions.  In  the  absence  of  disturbance 
or  physical  deterioration,  the  potential  natural  community 
is  typified  by  a  distinct  kind  of  vegetation  which  differs 
from  any  other  site.  The  potential  natural  community  for  a 
disturbed  site  can  be  predicted  based  on  soil  and  climate. 

Management  objectives  on  BLM-administered  rangelands 
do  not  necessarily  require  the  restoration  or  maintenance  of 
potential  natural  communities.  The  objective  may  be  a 
desired  plant  community  (DPC)  which  provides  for  ad- 
equate soil  and  moisture  conservation,  and  which  also 
produces  other  benefits  (e.g.,  wildlife  habitat  and  livestock 
forage).  Table  3-2  summarizes  the  ecological  status  (in 
acres)  of  BLM  rangelands  in  the  EIS  study  area. 

Table  3-2 
Estimates  of  Ecological  Status  in  EIS  Study  Area 

Ecological  Status         Estimated  Acreage  (BLM) 


Potential  Natural  Comunity 
Late  Serai 
Mid  Serai 
Early  Serai 
Unclassified* 


600,000 

5,100,000 

1,900,000 

100,000 

600,000 


*  Unclassified  or  unknown  acreage;  either  ecological  status 
has  not  been  determined  or  vegetation  is  lacking. 


Trend  is  defined  as  the  direction  of  change,  over  a  period  of 
time,  in  vegetative  condition.  Trend  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  acres  that  are  moving  toward  management 
objectives  (upward),  that  are  not  moving  anywhere  or  have 
reached  management  objectives  (static),  or  that  are  moving 


away  from  management  objectives  (downward).  Trends  in 
upland  vegetation  condition  on  BLM  rangelands  are  deter- 
mined based  on  long-term  studies.  Table  3-3  summarizes 
vegetation  trends  within  the  analysis  area  (in  acres). 

Table  3-3 
Vegetation  Trends  Within  the  EIS  Study  Area 


Vegetation  Trend 


Estimated  Acreage  (BLM) 


Upward 
Static 
Downward 
Unknown 


2,000,000 

4,800,000 

400,000 

1,100,000 


Ecological  status  can  be  used  as  an  incomplete  guide  to 
assess  soil  health  and  erosion  status.  The  complex  relation- 
ships of  plant  composition,  plant  vigor,  soil  erosion  and  soil 
health  are  apparent  only  at  the  ecological  site  level.  Some 
data  shows  that  wind  and  water  erosion  rates  increase  as 
ecological  status  declines.  Generally,  ecological  sites  in 
PNC  or  late  serai  have  little  or  no  erosion  problems.  In  many 
instances,  late  and  mid-seral  stages  are  the  most  diverse  and 
productive,  and  provide  adequate  protection  for  an  ecologi- 
cal site.  Sites  in  early  serai  status  generally  have  higher  rates 
of  erosion,  impacting  site  health  and  productivity. 

If  ecological  status  and  trend  are  used  as  rough  indicators 
(and  if  one  assumes  that  all  rangelands  in  early  and  mid- 
seral  stages  are  susceptible  to  erosion  damage),  accelerated 
erosion  may  be  occurring  on  about  2  million  acres  (24 
percent)  of  BLM-administered  land  in  the  EIS  study  area. 
Exceptions  do  occur;  in  the  Hi-line  area  of  Montana, 
thousands  of  acres  in  mid-  or  early  serai  stage  are  dominated 
by  club  moss,  and  are  well-armored  against  wind  and  water 
erosion. 

As  stated  in  the  RR'94  DEIS  (p.  3-27)  proper  functioning 
condition  is  a  term  describing  the  minimum  acceptable 
condition  needed  to  ensure  sustainable  ecological  health 
while  allowing  livestock  grazing.  The  BLM  is  responsible 
for  managing  sustainable,  healthy,  productive  ecosystems 
to  meet  America's  environmental,  social,  economic,  aes- 
thetic, and  cultural  needs.  Sustainable  ecosystems  provide 
biological  diversity,  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife,  clean 
drinking  water  for  communities,  and  healthy  and  produc- 
tive rangelands. 

The  proposed  regional  standards  include  a  relatively  new 
concept:  upland  functional  condition.  Appendix  E  contains 
estimates  from  a  preliminary  application  of  the  proposed 
upland  standards  to  intensively  managed  allotments  within 
the  EIS  study  area.  There  are  approximately  400  allotments 
which  appear  to  not  be  meeting  the  proposed  standards  at 
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present;  these  allotments  are  widely  scattered  throughout 
Montana  and  South  Dakota.  Grazing  appears  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant contributing  factor  on  about  90  percent  of  the  affected 
allotments.  The  remaining  allotments  are  affected  by  a  wide 
variety  of  other  factors,  including  past  agricultural  (home- 
steading  era)  practices,  mining,  and  off-roacl  vehicle  use. 


RIPARIAN,  WETLAND  AND 
AQUATIC  COMMUNITIES 

In  the  west,  riparian  and  wetland  areas  are  extremely 
important  in  the  overall  landscape  mosaic,  even  though 
they  represent  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  area.  Having 
greater  than  normal  soil  moisture,  they  are  more  productive 
than  the  surrounding  upland  areas.  Proper  management  of 
riparian  areas  means  decreased  stream-bank  erosion  and 
floodplain  losses  (Gunderson  1968,  Marcuson  1977),  in- 
creased forage  production  for  livestock  (Pond  1961, 
Kauffman  and  Krueger  1984),  increased  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries resources  (Duff  1979,  Van  Velson  1979),  and  in- 
creased water  quantity,  quality  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. The  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-28  to  3-38,  3-42,  3-43,  and  3- 
48  to  3-52)  and  RR'94  FEIS  (pp.  25  and  26)  include 
additional  discussions  of  riparian  and  wetland  values. 

Classification  and  Management  of  Montana's  Riparian  and 
Wetland  Sites  (Hansen  and  others  1995)  was  completed  in 
May  1995,  and  describes  more  than  100  habitat  and  com- 
munity types.  Many  of  these  are  major  types  occurring  on 
public  land  throughout  the  EIS  study  area.  The  document 
contains  information  on  the  location,  associated  landforms, 
vegetation,  soils,  adjacent  communities  and  successional 
information,  and  management  information  for  livestock, 
wildlife,  fisheries,  fire,  soil  management  and  rehabilitation 
opportunities,  and  recreational  considerations  for  each  com- 
munity and  habitat  type. 

Riparian  Soils  and  Hydrology 

Riparian  plant  communities  are  linked  to  several  hydrologi- 
cal  functions  in  ways  that  contribute  to  overall  ecosystem 
health.  Vegetation  can  control  streambank  morphology  and 
in  turn  channel  and  water  column  morphology.  Vegetation 
enhances  water  column  and  riparian  values  by  cooling 
streams  in  the  summer  and  keeping  them  warm  in  winter. 
Winter  warming  eliminates  or  decreases  anchor  ice  buildup. 
Summer  cooling  indirectly  helps  maintain  dissolved  oxy- 
gen levels  needed  for  aquatic  life.  Vegetation  growth  con- 
tributes large  organic  debris  to  streams.  Vegetation  contrib- 
utes to  fish  productivity  through  input  of  organic  materials 
and  nutrients,  which  are  then  utilized  by  stream  biota. 

Streamside  vegetation  can  protect  streambanks  by  reducing 
the  erosive  energy  of  water,  and  by  protecting  the  streambank 


from  damage  by  ice  flows,  debris  flows,  and  animal  tram- 
pling. During  floods,  high  stream  velocities  force  resilient 
streambank  vegetation  (i.e.,  willow,  alder,  grasses)  into 
mats  that  not  only  protect  the  bank  but  trap  sediments 
necessary  to  maintain  and  build  the  streambank.  Root 
systems  also  provide  velocity-reducing  roughness  and  an- 
chor the  banks  by  binding  the  soil.  Smith  (1976)  observed 
an  inverse  relationship  between  erosion  and  percent  of 
vegetation  roots  in  streambanks.  Furthermore,  he  reported 
that  banks  protected  by  a  5cm  root-mat  resisted  erosion  by 
up  to  20,000  times  better  than  bare  streambanks.  In  addi- 
tion, groundwater  is  recharged  during  high  flows  over 
streambanks  and  across  the  floodplain. 

Vegetation  contributes  to  stream  bank  strength  by  shielding 
the  banks  from  erosion,  repairing  annual  damage  through 
sediment  deposition,  and  binding  the  soil  androots.  Streams 
thickly  covered  with  vegetation  are  narrower  and  deeper 
than  the  same  type  of  stream  thinly  covered  with  vegetation. 
Dense  vegetation  and  relatively  level  slopes  slow  runoff 
from  uplands  as  it  passes  through  the  riparian  zone,  thereby 
allowing  sediment  to  be  deposited  and  groundwater  to 
recharge.  For  many  streams,  vegetation  with  woody  root 
systems  (in  combination  with  grasses,  forbs,  and  other 
types  of  vegetation)  provides  a  physical  barrier  to  the 
effects  of  high  water  velocities  and  turbulence,  and  creates 
streambanks  with  considerable  surface  roughness  and  rela- 
tive stability.  This  has  several  results.  First,  channel  widen- 
ing and  erosion  at  bends  can  be  either  greatly  slowed  or 
curtailed.  Second,  woody-root  systems  help  form  the  stair- 
stepped  gradients  in  small  streams  necessary  for  dissipating 
stream  energy  and  providing  slow-velocity  areas  needed  by 
fish.  Accelerated  sediment  delivery  from  upland  areas  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable  to  produce  sediment  needed  for 
the  bank  rebuilding  and  maintenance.  Natural  erosion  rates 
alone  will  maintain  and  build  streambanks.  During  channel 
overflow,  floodplains  and  point  bars  build  through  the 
accretion  of  trapped  sediment.  Overhanging  streambank 
vegetation  and  roots  also  decelerate  streamflow  by  increas- 
ing friction.  When  the  flow  loses  velocity,  the  energy  to 
suspend  sediment  decreases  and  some  sediment  settles  out, 
depositing  along  the  existing  streambank.  As  this  deposi- 
tion accumulates  and  stabilizes,  the  channel  may  narrow. 
This  is  an  important  process  in  the  recovery  of  severely 
disturbed  streams. 

Streambank  erosion  occurs  when  the  sum  of  the  disturbing 
forces  (tractive  force  of  flow,  pore  pressure,  gravity)  are 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  resistive  forces  (soil  strength, 
root  binding,  vegetation  mat  buffers).  Plant  roots  bind  the 
soil  and  increase  its  resistance  to  gravitational  and  erosive 
forces.  Erosion  of  exposed  banks  (no  vegetation)  is  directly 
related  to  stream  power  and  the  flow  velocity  along  the 
sides.  Bank  forming  processes  involve  the  magnitude  and 
variability  of  the  stream  flow  discharge,  and  the  availability 
and  type  of  sediment  material  to  be  transported. 
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Some  streambanks  are  inherently  less  stable  than  others. 
Finer  textured  soils  have  more  cohesion  than  coarse  mate- 
rials and  generally  resist  erosion  better.  Stream  channels 
formed  in  alluvium  depend  on  the  adjacent  riparian  zone  for 
their  stability.  Channels  regulate  the  energy  of  flowing 
waters  by  adjusting  channel  feature,  including  width  and 
depth,  streambed  slope,  the  degree  of  stream  meandering, 
and  the  roughness  of  channel  bed  and  banks  (roughness  is 
caused  by  features  such  as  vegetation,  bed  materials,  and 
gravelbars).  Streams  functioning  in  a  state  of  dynamic 
equilibrium,  in  which  there  is  a  balance  between  erosion 
and  deposition,  experience  no  net  loss  or  gain  in  sediment 
load.  As  flow  and  sediment  supply  vary,  channel  features 
adjust  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  a  new  balance.  For  example, 
during  infrequent,  large  climatic  events,  much  more  ero- 
sion can  take  place  than  building  (deposition).  During  more 
moderate,  frequent  events,  however,  the  bank  building 
process  catches  up.  Over  time  and  distance,  erosional  and 
depositional  forces  will  balance  out  as  the  slope,  velocity, 
area,  roughness  and  pattern  adjust  to  the  water  and  sediment 
load  the  channel  conducts. 

Geomorphology  and  soils  of  a  riparian  site  affect  not  only 
the  vegetation  which  may  occupy  that  site,  but  also  influ- 
ence its  resiliency.  Soils  in  riparian  areas  are  more  resilient 
and  responsive  to  management  than  are  soils  on  upland 
sites.  The  depth  and  texture  of  soils  in  a  riparian  site 
influence  the  ability  of  a  riparian  area  to  store  water  for 
prolonged  growth  of  vegetation  and  stream  flow  during  late 
summer  and  fall. 

Streams  are  diverse  and  highly  variable  geomorphic  sys- 
tems that  are  controlled  by  climate,  geology,  vegetation, 
and  surrounding  land  and  water  uses.  Site  specific  impacts 
caused  by  beaver  dams,  mass  soil  movements,  boulder 
slides,  and  mechanical  activity,  such  as  livestock  grazing, 
can  strongly  influence  the  form  of  individual  reaches  of  a 
stream.  Over  geologic  time  periods,  streams  migrate  back 
and  forth  over  their  flood  plains  creating  valley  bottom 
types  compatible  with  their  flow.  Channel  changes  are  a 
natural  part  of  equilibrium-stream  dynamics.  Natural  chan- 
nels scour  and  fill,  aggrade  and  degrade,  banks  and  form 
them. 

The  type  and  condition  of  the  streambank  determine  how 
the  stream  channel  responds  to  flow  conditions.  Riparian 
communities  are  degraded  by  on  and  off-site  disturbances. 
Sensitive  hydrologic  interrelationships  exist  between  the 
condition  of  uplands  and  their  associated  riparian  commu- 
nities. Uplands  in  nonfunctioning  condition  often  experi- 
ence increased  surface  runoff,  higher  sediment  yields,  and 
increased  erosion  within  stream  channel  systems  (DeBano 
and  Schmidt  1989). 

Stream-riparian  systems  experiencing  increases  in  runoff 
and  sediment  from  upland  disturbances  or  increased  sus- 


ceptibility to  erosion  from  direct  disturbances  often  cannot 
adjust  their  channel  features  to  achieve  equilibrium.  Stable 
channels  have  balanced  their  size  and  shape  to  the  volume 
and  energy  of  flow  they  conduct.  If  sediment  increases 
beyond  the  stream's  ability  to  carry  it,  channels  tend  to 
aggrade  and  form  multiple  interwoven  braids.  Over  the 
short-term,  different  stream  reaches  respond  to  the  water 
column  energy  and  sediment  conditions  in  different  ways. 
When  the  stream  energy  is  insufficient  to  carry  the  sediment 
load,  sediment  is  deposited.  Loss  of  "competence"  to  carry 
a  sediment  load  may  be  from  decreased  discharge  or  chan- 
nel gradient,  flow  deceleration  from  obstacles  such  as 
trees  or  other  vegetation,  or  decreased  turbulence  along  the 
inside  of  meanders  (Morisawa  1968).  If  the  sediment  sup- 
ply is  less  than  the  local  sediment  transport  capacity,  and 
streambanks  are  not  armored  sufficiently,  sediment  erodes 
from  the  banks  and  stream  width  increases. 

Streams  with  coarse-textured  substrates  and  fine-textured 
banks  tend  to  laterally  erode,  becoming  shallower  and 
wider,  often  creating  braided  conditions.  Stream  channels 
with  fine  textured  substrates,  common  at  lower  elevations, 
usually  erode  vertically  forming  gullies.  Gullies  are  formed 
by  severe  channel  down-cutting  in  response  to  high  runoff 
events,  loss  of  streamside  vegetation,  and  advancing  valley 
scarps  (Harvey  and  others,  1 985).  To  eliminate  gullies,  the 
channel  must  either  aggrade  until  flow  can  top  the  banks 
and  dissipate  energy  on  the  floodplain,  or  create  a  new 
floodplain  within  the  gully  walls.  Gully  walls  stabilize 
when  the  gully  finally  widens  enough  that  the  stream  does 
not  reach  the  toe  of  the  walls  to  remove  the  slumping  bank 
material. 

Changes  in  stream  channel  morphology  may  result  not  only 
in  short  term  vegetative  changes,  but  also  modify  the  future 
potential  of  riparian  vegetative  communities.  These  changes 
can  occur  due  to  lowering  or  raising  of  the  water  table  and 
lateral  movement  of  stream  channels. 

In  many  instances  land  uses  have  accelerated  streambank 
instability.  Altered  streambanks  are  those  having  impaired 
structural  integrity  (strength  or  stability)  due  to  human- 
caused  activities  such  as  exposed  or  compacted  soil  sur- 
faces from  livestock  trails  and  wallows,  hiking  and  ORV 
trails,  roads,  logging  skid  trails,  mining  activities,  etc. 
Direct  physical  streambank  disturbance,  such  as  caused  by 
concentrated  livestock  use,  has  increased  erosion  along 
many  streams. 

Stream  channels  which  would  normally  be  narrow  and 
deep,  but  which  have  been  altered  by  livestock  use  to  a 
shallow  and  wide  channel  form,  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
overgrazing  because  the  stability  of  their  banks  depends  on 
the  type  and  vigor  of  the  streamside  vegetation.  Such 
streams  are  considered  hydrologically  nonfunctioning  be- 
cause streamflow  and  sediment  supply  are  not  in  balance. 
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Such  streams  typically  lose  many  beneficial  riparian  func- 
tions: overbank  flooding,  floodplain  sediment  deposition 
and  soil  forming  processes,  alluvial  groundwater  recharge, 
maintenance  of  water  quality,  and  reduction  of  floodpeaks. 

Livestock  cause  instability  in  streambanks  by  trampling  the 
banks,  and  by  altering,  reducing,  or  eliminating  bank  veg- 
etation (Kauffman  and  Krueger  1984;  Platts  and  Nelson 
1985).  Heavy  trampling  can  compact  floodplain  soils, 
reducing  infiltration  of  overbank  flows.  Reduced  infiltra- 
tion and  increased  runoff  may  decrease  the  recharge  of  the 
saturated  zone  and  reduce  availability  of  water  to  grasses 
and  forbs  whose  roots  do  not  reach  the  saturated  zone.  This 
same  process  on  the  watershed  increases  peak  flows,  put- 
ting more  stress  on  streambanks  (Skovlin  1984).  As  the 
channel  banks  adjust  to  trampling  and  vegetation  alter- 
ations, the  position  and  morphology  of  the  banks  change. 
When  animals  graze  directly  on  streambanks,  mass  erosion 
from  trampling,  hoof  slide,  and  streambank  collapse  causes 
streambank  soils  to  move  directly  into  the  stream. 

When  disturbance  factors  are  removed,  most  riparian- 
stream  systems  begin  a  relatively  rapid  recovery  toward 
proper  functioning  condition.  Ultimately,  if  re  vegetation  of 
a  formerly  unstable  channel  is  successful,  the  channel  will 
narrow  and  deepen  as  sediment  is  deposited  and  held  by  the 
riparian  vegetation.  There  are  instances  where  such  changes 
in  channel  dimensions  have  occurred,  and  channels  which 
were  formerly  dry  during  summer  now  run  water.  An 
aggrading  stream  channel  with  corresponding  maintenance 
of  side  terraces  and  floodplains,  results  in  a  higher  water 
table.  This  can  create  additional  stored  water  for  release 
during  later  periods  of  summer.  Incised  orlaterally  widened 
stream  systems,  however,  with  low  sediment  yields,  do  not 
recover  as  rapidly. 

Channel  form  reflects  a  stream's  spatial  and  temporal 
histories,  such  as  high  magnitude  floods,  fire,  beaver  activ- 
ity, and  livestock  grazing.  Disturbances  to  streambanks 
range  from  long-term  events  such  as  glaciation  or  large 
scale  vegetative  conversions,  to  short-term  events  such  as 
a  recent  storm  or  grazing. 

Although  the  erosional-depositional  processes  are  influ- 
enced by  many  factors,  topography  is  a  major  one.  The 
steeper  the  valley  slope,  the  greater  the  sheer  stress  per  unit 
of  flow.  Change  in  topography  or  stream  slope  is  usually  a 
long-term  adjustment,  but  when  it  happens,  an  immense 
quantity  of  bank  and  channel  material  must  be  redistrib- 
uted. Sometimes  it  takes  years  or  centuries  for  channel  and 
banks  to  again  stabilize. 

Figure  3.1  illustrates  primary  successional  relationships  on 
a  recently  deposited  alluvial  bar  in  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  of  Montana. 


Riparian- Wetland  Condition  and  Trend 

Broadly,  riparian/wetland  health  may  be  defined  as  the 
ability  of  a  stream  to  perform  its  riparian  functions,  includ- 
ing sediment  filtering,  bank  building,  water  storage,  aquifer 
recharge,  and  hydrologic  energy  dissipation.  In  addition,  a 
stream's  health  rating  reflects  management  considerations. 
For  example,  spotted  knapweed  or  leafy  spurge  may  help  to 
trap  sediment  and  provide  deep  soil-binding  properties 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  streambanks.  However,  then- 
presence  is  a  significant  management  concern  (Hinckley 
and  others  1995). 

No  single  factor  or  characteristic  of  a  riparian  site  can 
provide  a  complete  picture  of  either  that  site's  health  or  the 
direction  of  its  successional  change.  Because  these  systems 
are  inherently  dynamic,  riparian  sites  will  often  contain  a 
mix  of  indicators.  Moreover,  indicators  considered  nega- 
tive in  traditional  evaluations  of  uplands  may  not  be  such 
for  riparian  sites.  For  example,  exposed  soil  surface  may  be 
aresult  of  normal  riparian  activity  (i.e.,  sediment  deposition 
resulting  after  spring  runoff  or  a  high  water  event). 

Because  they  are  more  visible  than  soil  or  hydrological 
characteristics,  plants  may  provide  early  indications  of 
riparian  health  as  well  as  successional  trend.  This  is  re- 
flected not  only  in  the  types  of  plants  present,  but  also  by  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  vegetation  carries  out  its 
riparian  functions  of  stabilizing  the  soil  and  trapping  sedi- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  utilization  of  certain  types  of 
vegetation  by  animals  can  indicate  the  need  for  manage- 
ment changes  in  an  area,  and  may  also  indicate  trend  toward 
or  away  from  the  potential  natural  community  (PNC). 

One  of  the  clearest  indicators  of  ecological  stability,  and 
subsequent  health,  is  the  presence  of  all  age  classes  (seed- 
ling, sapling,  pole,  mature,  decadent,  and  dead)  of  tree  and 
shrub  species  where  the  potential  exists.  The  presence  of  all 
age  classes  promises  the  "self-perpetuating"  stability  inher- 
ent to  potential  natural  communities.  Likewise,  a  serai 
community  type's  ecological  stability  and  health  is  indi- 
cated by  one  of  the  following  conditions:  ( 1 )  for  late  serai 
communities,  the  presence  of  seedlings,  saplings,  and  poles 
of  climax  species  and  mature  and  older  individuals  of  later 
serai  stages,  or  (2)  for  early  serai  communities,  the  presence 
of  seedlings,  saplings,  and  poles  of  serai  species  and  the 
absence  of  any  climax  species. 

The  amount  of  dead  and  decadent  material  in  trees  and 
shrubs  is  another  indicator  of  the  overall  health  of  riparian 
areas.  Large  amounts  of  decadent  and  dead  woody  material 
can  indicate  severe  stress  due  to  high  levels  of  browsing.  In 
addition,  large  amounts  may  indicate  a  dewatering  of  the 
site  from  artificial  or  natural  causes.  If  severe  enough,  this 
may  change  the  potential  from  a  riparian  to  an  upland  site. 
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Finally,  large  amounts  of  decadent  and  dead  woody  mate- 
rial may  indicate  fluctuations  in  climate,  such  as  severe 
winter  temperatures,  spring  freezes,  or  insect  infestations. 
In  all  cases,  the  overall  biotic  health  is  effected  which  may 
have  implications  on  physical  features  of  a  stream,  such  as 
streambank  integrity,  channel  incisement,  and  lateral  cut- 
ting. 

Many  riparian  woody  species  are  browsed  by  livestock  and 
wildlife.  Heavy  utilization  can  prevent  the  regeneration  or 
establishment  of  woody  species,  and  thus  block  succession 
of  the  plant  community  toward  a  later  serai  stage.  As  with 
herbaceous  species,  excessive  use  of  these  woody  species 
may  cause  their  elimination  from  the  site  and  their  replace- 
ment by  disturbance-induced  species  or  undesirable  invad- 
ers. Therefore,  utilization  is  one  of  the  clear  indicators  of 
influences  on  a  site  and  can  be  an  early  warning  of  future 
successional  direction  of  the  vegetation  community  and 
current  site  condition. 

The  presence  of  disturbance-induced  herbaceous  plants 
(either  native  or  introduced)  may  indicate  a  trend  away 
from  PNC,  or  at  least,  signify  that  the  site  could  be  more 
healthy  and  thus,  is  not  performing  its  optimum  riparian 
functions.  Most  of  these  species  provide  less  soil  holding 
and  sediment  trapping  capability,  and  less  desirable  forage 
for  livestock  and  wildlife.  Vegetation  along  streams  plays 
a  critical  role  in  streambank  integrity.  Natural  streambanks 
are  "armored"  by  both  vegetation  and  bank  rock  materials 
(e.g.,  boulders  and  cobbles).  There  have  been  few  studies 
documenting  the  depth  and  extent  of  root  systems  of  vari- 
ous plant  species.  Despite  this  lack  of  documented  evi- 
dence, some  generalizations  can  be  made.  All  tree  and 
shrub  species  are  considered  to  have  deep,  binding  root 
masses.  However,  dense  canopy  covers  of  juniper,  and 
other  tree  species,  can  greatly  reduce  the  herbaceous  under- 
story.  This  reduces  total  root  mass  and  overall  protection  of 
the  banks.  Among  riparian  herbaceous  species,  the  first  rule 
is  that  annual  plants  do  not  have  deep,  binding  root  masses. 
Perennial  species  offer  a  wide  range  of  root  mass  qualities. 
Some  rhizomatous  species  such  as  the  deep  rooted  sedges 
are  excellent  streambank  stabilizers.  Other  rhizomatous 
species,  such  as  Kentucky  bluegrass  have  only  shallow  root 
systems  and  are  poor  streambank  stabilizers,  while  others 
such  as  Baltic  rush,  appear  to  be  intermediate  in  their  ability 
to  stabilize  banks. 

Most  of  the  riparian  and  wetland  areas  on  BLM-adminis- 
tered  land  within  the  EIS  study  area  have  been  assessed  for 
functioning  condition.  There  are  about  2,400  stream  miles 
that  are  nonfunctioning  or  functioning  at  risk.  More  than 
2000  stream  miles  are  properly  functioning,  or  at  risk  but  in 
an  upward  trend.  About  2,600  acres  of  lentic  riparian  and 
wetland  areas  (still  water)  have  been  evaluated.  Of  those 
acres,  more  than  1,500  acres  are  in  proper  functioning 


condition,  and  over  1,000  acres  are  functioning  at  risk  or 
nonfunctional. 

Appendix  E  contains  estimates  from  a  preliminary  applica- 
tion of  the  proposed  riparian  standards  to  intensively  man- 
aged allotments  within  the  EIS  study  area.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 500  allotments  which  appear  to  not  be  meeting 
the  proposed  standards  at  present.  These  allotments  are 
widely  scattered  throughout  Montana  and  South  Dakota, 
although  they  are  most  common  in  southwest  and  central 
Montana.  Grazing  appears  to  be  a  contributing  factor  on 
about  90  percent  of  the  affected  allotments.  The  remaining 
allotments  are  affected  by  a  wide  variety  of  activities, 
including  irrigation  diversions,  mining,  road  construction, 
and  timber  management. 

The  health  ratings  done  in  the  MT/DAKs  assess  both  the 
current  health  of  a  riparian  area  and  the  susceptibility  to 
changes  in  its  functional  capacities.  The  trend,  or  whether 
an  area  is  getting  better  or  worse,  cannot  generally  be 
determined  with  any  certainty,  unless  an  additional  evalu- 
ation is  completed. 


WATER  QUALITY 

The  main  water  quality  issues  associated  with  grazing 
practices  on  BLM-administered  land  in  the  EIS  study  area 
are  nonpoint-source  pollutants:  sediment,  temperature, 
fecal  coliform  bacteria  (used  as  an  indicator  for  other  fecal 
pathogens),  nutrients,  and  salinity.  The  Clean  Water  Act 
influences  the  Bureau's  policy  and  responsibility  for  water 
quality  standards  and  nonpoint-source  water  quality  stan- 
dards and  nonpoint-source  water  quality  management  (Van 
Haveren  and  others  1985).  The  national  nonpoint-source 
strategy  is  to: 

-  Cooperate  with  and  assist  state  agencies  in  the 
management  of  federal  lands  to  reduce  nonpoint- 
source  pollution; 

-  Address  water  quality  impacts,  including  nonpoint- 
sources,  in  land  management  actions  planned  and 
implemented,  including  best  management  practices 
(BMPs); 

-  List  and  address  nonpoint-source  water  quality 
issues  in  plans; 

-  Provide  people  and  resources  to  identify  nonpoint- 
source  pollution  and  develop  control  techniques 
through  coordinated  research  and  implementing  best 
management  practices;  and 
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Figure  3-1 
Primary  Succession  in  a  Riparian  Site  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  of  Montana 

(reprinted  from  Classification  and  Management  of  Montana's  Riparian  and  Wetland  Sites,  Hansen  1992) 
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-  Implement  program  practices  in  conducting  land 
use  and  land  management  activities  to  avoid  or 
reduce  water  quality  impacts  and  to  improve  water 
quality  as  needed  to  meet  management  objectives 
and  regulatory  requirements. 

Sediment,  America's  most  widespread  pollutant,  is  an 
important  consideration  in  the  control  of  other  pollutants 
such  as  nutrients  and  salinity,  since  sediment  often  releases 
the  pollutants  into  stream  systems.  Generally,  the  most 
significant  impact  of  sediment  is  the  effect  of  siltation  on 
aquatic  and  riparian  systems.  Sediment  on  BLM-adminis- 
tered  land  is  caused  by  upland  (sheet  and  rill  erosion)  and 
channel  erosion.  Livestock  can  increase  sediment  through 
direct  streambank  trampling,  which  also  results  in 
streambank  widening.  Channel  erosion  is  often  accelerated 
where  stock  ponds  and  other  water-related  structures  are 
improperly  built  or  maintained.  In  watersheds  with  actively 
incising  stream  channels,  channel  erosion  can  be  greater 
than  upland  erosion  (Osborn  and  Simanton  1989).  Lower 
elevation  rangelands,  where  vegetation  cover  is  limited, 
have  the  highest  sediment  production  rates.  Typically, 
sediment  carried  in  surface  water  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  total  erosion,  which  is  determined  by  drainage  size, 
shape  and  relief,  topographic  and  channel  characteristics, 
and  characteristics  of  runoff  and  rain  (Chow  1964). 

Fecal  bacteria  populations  in  surface  waters  are  known  to 
increase  with  the  presence  of  livestock.  Factors  controlling 
the  severity  of  fecal  bacteria  pollution  include  the  number 
of  livestock,  closeness  of  grazing  to  surface  water,  and 
surface  runoff  conditions  on  areas  being  grazed.  Excessive 
nutrient  loading  of  surface  waters  from  livestock  results 
from  similar  factors  as  for  bacteria. 

Appendix  E  contains  estimates  from  a  preliminary  applica- 
tion of  the  proposed  water  quality  standards  to  intensively 
managed  allotments  within  the  EIS  study  area.  Sources  of 
information  reviewed  included  the  State  of  Montana  bien- 
nial Water  Quality  305  (b)  report  to  EPA  and  other  avail- 
able data.  There  are  approximately  200  allotments  which 
appear  to  not  be  meeting  the  proposed  standards  at  present. 
These  allotments  are  widely  scattered  throughout  Mon- 
tana, although  they  are  most  common  in  central  Montana. 
Grazing  appears  to  be  a  significant  contributing  factor  on 
about  50  percent  of  the  affected  allotments.  The  remaining 
allotments  are  affected  by  upstream  sources  of  sedimenta- 
tion or  contamination. 

A  variety  of  ongoing  BLM  activity  plans  and  coordinated 
RMPs  contain  upland  and  riparian  condition  objectives,  as 
directed  by  BLM's  Riparian-Wetland  Initiative.  Commonly, 
the  objectives  include  improving  and  protecting  riparian 
and  upland  areas  to  reduce  accelerated  (human-caused) 
sediment  production.  All  three  of  the  states'  nonpoint- 


source  water  quality  programs  lack  numeric  sediment  stan- 
dards which  may  be  used  to  evaluate  BLM's  level  of 
compliance.  Maintaining  or  improving  nonpoint-source 
water  quality  by  implementing  management  plans,  is  suffi- 
cient to  comply  with  the  Antidegradation  policy  (40  CFR 
131).  Implementing  management  plans  could  also  result  in 
compliance  with  nonpoint-source  narrative  criteria,  which 
qualitatively  describe  limits  for  sedimentation  impacts. 

Activity  plans  and  coordinated  resource  management  plans 
implemented  to  improve  nonfunctioning  upland  and  ripar- 
ian areas  indirectly  reduce  the  factors  attributed  to  fecal 
bacteria  and  nutrient  pollution  of  surface  waters.  Typical 
nonpoint-source  water  quality  standards  for  fecal  coliform 
bacteria  are  200  colonies/ 100ml  and  2000  colonies/1 00ml 
for  primary  and  secondary  contact  recreational  waters, 
respectively.  The  BLM  does  not  commonly  monitor  for 
compliance  with  numeric  fecal  coliform  bacteria  and  nutri- 
ent standards  on  an  allotment  basis. 

Federal  lands  in  nonfunctioning  condition  which  are  not 
being  managed  under  an  activity  plan  or  coordinated  man- 
agement plan  could  be  out  of  compliance  with  nonpoint- 
source  programs,  but  monitoring  data  to  support  this  con- 
clusion are  lacking.  The  water  quality  standards  for  each 
state  are  included  in  Appendix  C. 


AIR  QUALITY 

The  existing  air  quality  in  the  EIS  study  area  is  typical  of 
undeveloped  or  sparsely  developed  regions  of  the  arid 
western  United  States.  Ambient  pollutant  levels  are  usually 
near  or  below  the  measurable  limits.  Exceptions  include 
high,  short-term  localized  concentrations  of  total  suspended 
particulate  (TSP)  (primarily  wind  blown  dust),  carbon 
monoxide  and  sulfur  dioxide.  Sulfur  dioxide  is  high  in  areas 
such  as  Billings,  Laurel  and  Missoula,  and  other  areas  that 
have  refineries  and/or  high  vehicle  traffic.  Locations  vul- 
nerable to  decreasing  air  quality  include  the  immediate 
operations  areas  around  mining,  refineries,  industrial  and 
local  population  centers  affected  by  residential  emissions. 
Possibly  other  small  areas  may  be  impacted  by  long-range 
transport  of  pollutants  from  out  of  the  EIS  study  area. 

Most  of  the  EIS  study  area  has  been  designated  as  either 
attainment  or  unclassified  for  all  pollutants  and  most  of  the 
area  has  been  designated  prevention  of  significant  deterio- 
ration (PSD)  II.  Portions  of  the  EIS  study  area  are  desig- 
nated as  Class  I  areas.  Activities  relating  to  the  use  of 
prescribed  or  modified  suppression  of  wildfire  must  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  smoke  management.  Class  I  air  quality 
areas,  smoke  management  criteria  and  related  information 
are  listed  in  the  various  supporting  RMPs,  MFPs  and  EISs 
applicable  to  the  MT/DAKs. 
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Livestock  grazing  does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  factor 
affecting  air  quality  within  the  EIS  area.  The  air  quality 
standards  for  Montana  and  North  and  South  Dakota  is 
included  in  Appendix  D. 


WILDLIFE 

The  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-38  to  3-42)  provides  a  general 
description  of  typical  wildlife  species  found  by  vegetative 
zone.  Frequently,  individual  wildlife  species  or  groups  are 
found  to  utilize  most  or  all  of  the  zones  depending  on  the 
season.  Riparian  habitats  occurring  within  broad  vegetative 
zones  are  significant  habitats  on  federal  lands.  Functioning 
riparian  systems  normally  provide  abundant  food,  cover, 
and  water,  and  often  contain  some  special  ecological  fea- 
tures that  are  not  often  found  in  upland  areas.  Riparian 
ecosystems  can  be  extremely  productive,  and  have  diverse 
habitat  values  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

BLM-administered  habitats  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  helping  maintain  a  national  fish  and  wildlife 
heritage  and  biological  diversity.  In  the  MT/DAKs,  federal 
land  provides  seasonal  or  yearlong  habitat  for  over  600 
species  offish  and  wildlife.  Montana  is  recognized  nation- 
ally for  its  sport  fishing,  big  game  hunting,  and  wildlife 
viewing.  In  addition  to  many  species  of  non-game  wildlife, 
extensive  populations  of  elk,  moose,  white-tail  and  mule 
deer,  pronghorn  antelope,  bighorn  sheep,  and  mountain 
goat  utilize  over  7  million  acres  of  public  lands  in  the  MT/ 
DAKs.  Small  game  and  upland  game  birds  are  found  on 
suitable  BLM  habitats  throughout  much  of  the  planning 
area  and  are  popular  pursuits  of  the  hunting  and  viewing 
public.  Within  the  EIS  study  area,  over  200,000  acres  of 
waterfowl  habitat  having  international  importance  are  found 
in  the  Prairie  Pothole  and  Intermountain  West  Joint  Ven- 
ture areas,  and  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Region. 

The  following  sections  discuss  wildlife  typically  repre- 
sented in  the  four  vegetative  zones  of  the  planning  area: 
Sagebrush;  Mountain  and  Plateau  Grasslands;  Plains-Prai- 
rie Grasslands;  and  Coniferous  and  Deciduous  Forests. 

Sagebrush 

This  vegetative  zone  is  often  very  important  to  many 
species  of  wildlife  in  the  MT/DAKs.  The  species  most 
commonly  associated  with  sagebrush  habitats  is  the  sage 
grouse.  The  importance  of  sagebrush  to  this  grouse  is  well 
documented.  They  prefer  sagebrush  with  a  canopy  cover 
greater  than  15  percent  for  cover  and  food.  Sagebrush 
provides  80  to  100  percent  of  the  sage  grouse's  winter  diet. 
Nesting  habitat  is  located  under  sagebrush.  Robust  plants 
with  a  canopy  of  20  to  50  percent  are  normally  used. 


Concern  throughout  the  sagegrouse's  historic  range  has 
grown  as  type  conversion  and  habitat  loss  has  continued. 
This  trend  is  true  also  in  the  MT/DAKs.  Other  typical 
wildlife  of  open  sagebrush  include  species  such  as  the  sage 
thrasher,  sage  sparrow,  white-tailed  jack  rabbit,  Great  Ba- 
sin kangaroo  rat,  deer  mouse,  Columbian  ground  squirrel, 
coyote,  black-billed  magpie,  horned  lark,  burrowing  owl, 
ferruginous  hawk  and  various  other  raptors.  Reptiles  in- 
clude the  common  garter  snake,  western  rattlesnake,  go- 
pher snake,  and  horned  lizard. 

Browse,  primarily  sagebrush,  is  vital  in  the  antelope's  diet. 
Their  winter  diet  often  consists  of  at  least  80  percent 
sagebrush.  Pronghorn  antelope  commonly  are  found  in 
sagebrush  habitats  particularly  when  the  sagebrush  does 
not  exceed  24  inches,  a  variety  of  forbs  and  other  forage 
occupy  the  site,  the  stand  has  less  than  50  percent  cover,  and 
other  components  such  as  water  are  present  (Cooperrider 
and  others,  1986).  Mule  deer,  golden  eagles,  and  in  some 
areas,  bighorn  sheep  and  chukar  partridge  (in  southcentral 
Montana)  live  around  sagebrush  habitats  on  broken  terrain 
and  rimrock.  Bighorn  sheep  populations  are  found  in 
localized  areas  of  North  Dakota,  and  central,  western,  and 
southwestern  Montana. 

Sagebrush  habitat  is  also  important  to  mule  deer,  elk, 
mountain  lion,  bobcats,  bald  and  golden  eagles.  Sagebrush, 
often  intermingled  with  tree  and  other  shrub  species,  com- 
monly is  available  for  big  game  and  other  wildlife  during 
winter  periods.  It  is  very  common  for  winter  range  areas  in 
the  EIS  study  area  to  exhibit  good  quantities  of  sagebrush 
along  with  other  associated  browse  species. 

Mountain  and  Plateau  Grasslands 

Mountain  and  plateau  grasslands  provide  habitat  for  a  large 
variety  of  wildlife.  Pronghorn  antelope  are  residents  and 
mule  deer  and  elk  are  examples  of  winter  visitors.  Where 
grasslands  adjoin  sagebrush  communities,  common  ani- 
mals include  white-tailed  jackrabbits,  cottontail  rabbits, 
and  numerous  small  mammals.  At  low  to  medium  eleva- 
tions, badgers  and  various  species  of  ground  squirrels 
occur.  Predators  include  coyote  and  mountain  lion.  Com- 
mon birds  are  the  various  jays,  American  kestrels,  and 
golden  eagles.  The  western  terrestrial  garter  snake,  gopher 
snake,  and  rattlesnakes  are  representative  of  reptiles. 

Plains-Prairie  Grasslands 

The  mixed  plains  grasslands  support  a  wide  variety  of 
wildlife.  Many  grassland  animals  are  burrowers  and  others 
are  swift  runners.  The  pronghorn  is  a  common  large  mam- 
mal, with  mule  and  white-tailed  deer  frequently  being 
abundant.  A  diverse  community  of  grazing  mammals, 
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including  ground  squirrels,  prairie  dogs,  elk,  and  pronghorn 
have  characterized  this  zone  historically.  Significant  num- 
bers of  upland  nesting  waterfowl,  such  as  the  mallard, 
gadwall,  and  northern  shoveller  are  also  found  where  up- 
land cover  levels  near  reservoirs  and  potholes  allow  for  nest 
concealment  and  successful  nesting. 

Great  Plains  sharp-tailed  grouse  were  once  abundant 
throughout  the  plains  and  lower  foothills  east  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  They  still  occur  in  good  numbers  where 
native  range  is  in  good  condition.  Often,  the  sharp-tail  is 
more  numerous  on  upland  mixed  prairie  and  less  so  in 
sagebrush-saltbush  on  the  plains.  Winterkill  of  desirable 
shrubs,  and  droughts  during  the  1980s,  contributed  to  a 
reduced  number  of  sharp-tails,  which  are  now  beginning  to 
recover.  Sharp-tails  use  a  variety  of  plant  communities 
within  the  mixed  prairie  grasslands.  Nesting  occurs  on  the 
uplands  in  dense  stands  of  residual  cover.  If  the  grass  cover 
is  not  available,  the  hen  will  seek  out  adjacent  brushy 
coulees.  During  winter,  woody  draws  and  woodlands  must 
be  available  for  food  and  thermal  cover,  particularly  if  no 
snow  is  available  for  burrowing. 

Canada,  snow,  and  white-fronted  geese,  swans,  and  over  20 
species  of  ducks  occur  in  the  MT/DAKs.  According  to  the 
U.S  Prairie  Pothole  Joint  Venture  Implementation  Plan, 
"The  Prairie  Pothole  Region  of  the  north-central  United 
States  and  south-central  Canada  is  the  most  important 
waterfowl  producing  region  on  the  continent,  generating 
almost  half  of  North  America's  ducks.  Nearly  15  percent  of 
the  continental  population  comes  from  the  U.S.  Prairie 
Pothole  Region  (Montana,  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa)". 
Crucial  BLM-administered  lands  within  the  Prairie  Pothole 
Joint  Venture  Area  (PPJV)  are  scattered  across  much  of  the 
Lewistown  District  and  parts  of  the  Miles  City  District.  The 
Intermountain  West  Joint  Venture  Area  (IWJV)  includes 
part  or  all  of  eleven  States.  The  Dillon  and  Headwaters 
Resource  Areas  of  the  Butte  District  contain  significant 
waterfowl-wetland  values  which  fall  within  the  IWJV. 
Lands  outside  of  these  joint  ventures,  but  within  the  EIS 
study  area,  also  contain  important  waterfowl/wetland  val- 
ues which  BLM  strives  to  recognize  and  maintain  or  en- 
hance. 

Coniferous  and  Deciduous  Forests 

Forests  associated  with  rangelands  in  the  MT/DAKs  which 
are  important  to  wildlife  include  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas 
fir,  lodgepole  pine,  spruce,  and  aspen.  Aspen  groves  asso- 
ciated with  coniferous  forest,  mountain  meadows,  and 
grasslands  offer  habitat  that  supports  diverse  populations  of 
wildlife.  Mule  deerutilize  forests  preferring  rougherterrain 
for  cover  and  shrubs  for  food.  Elk  graze  in  high  mountain 
meadows  during  summer  and  in  shrubland/grass  types 
during  the  winter.  In  addition  to  many  mountainous  areas, 


elk  are  found  in  the  Missouri  River  Breaks  and  other  prairie 
habitats  in  central  and  eastern  Montana.  Food  habit  studies 
in  elk  habitat  show  a  general  preference  for  grasses,  except 
during  the  spring  when  forbs  are  preferred.  A  variety  of 
small  mammals  such  as  red  squirrel  and  golden  mantled 
ground  squirrel  also  are  forest  residents.  The  porcupine  is  a 
common  rodent.  Many  resident  birds  occupy  forestlands, 
including  the  Stellar' s  jay,  great  horned-owl,  mountain 
chickadees,  flicker,  warblers,  and  western  and  mountain 
bluebirds.  Spruce  grouse  occupy  higher  elevation  spruce 
and  fir  forests;  blue  grouse  can  be  found  at  most  elevations 
but  often  prefer  mid-  and  lower  elevation  forests;  and 
populations  of  ruffed  grouse  are  found  most  commonly  in 
riparian  areas.  Merriam's  wild  turkey  occupies  timbered 
streams,  rivers,  and  the  ponderosa  pine  forestlands.  Spring 
and  summer  foods  include  green  grasses  and  forbs.  Small 
grains  (cultivated  lands),  weed  seed  and  pine  seeds  are 
consumed  during  the  winter  months.  Common  reptiles 
include  garter  snake,  gopher  snake,  and  western  rattle- 
snake. Amphibians  may  include  the  Rocky  Mountain  toad 
and  the  leopard  frog. 

Nongame  Wildlife 

The  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-38  to  3-48)  and  the  RR'94  FEIS  (p. 
26)  describe  a  wide  variety  of  nongame  wildlife  species, 
including  neotropical  birds. 

In  recent  years,  public  concern  has  increased  due  to  declin- 
ing populations  of  birds  that  breed  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
and  migrate  to  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  islands,  and  Central 
and  South  American  to  winter.  Almost  half  of  the  birds  that 
breed  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  fall  within  this  group,  collec- 
tively referred  to  as  neotropical  migratory  birds.  Western 
federal  land  makes  up  an  important  portion  of  their  breed- 
ing habitat.  All  habitats  on  BLM-administered  lands  are 
important,  with  riparian  areas  and  plains-prairie  grasslands 
being  especially  vital.  In  the  EIS  study  area,  several 
neotropical  species  are  believed  to  be  declining,  including 
the  Baird's  sparrow,  mountain  plover,  McCown's  long- 
spur,  and  chestnut-collared  longspun 

Resident  Fisheries 

The  RR'94  DEIS  contains  a  discussion  of  cold  and  water 
resident  fisheries  (p.  3-43  to  3-47),  including  the  attributes 
of  both  cold  and  warm  water  fisheries,  and  the  effects  of 
livestock  grazing  on  such  fisheries. 

There  are  more  than  1 ,300  miles  of  fishable  streams,  26,000 
acres  of  lakes,  and  33,000  acres  of  ponds  on  BLM-admin- 
istered land  in  Montana.  The  larger  lakes  and  reservoirs  are 
stocked  with  fish,  most  commonly  trout,  but  some  contain 
bass,  perch  and  other  warm  water  species.  There  are  no 
fisheries  on  BLM-administered  land  in  North  Dakota  or 
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South  Dakota  that  would  be  affected  by  grazing  of  domestic 
livestock. 

Fishing  provides  recreational  opportunities  and  aesthetic 
values  in  the  MT/DAKs.  Opportunities  include  legendary 
trout  streams  in  the  central  and  western  portion  of  Montana, 
reservoirs  in  the  east,  and  paddlefish  and  sturgeon  on  the 
lower  portions  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers. 
BLM-administered  lands  adjoin  blue  ribbon  trout  streams 
such  as  the  Madison,  Yellowstone.  Big  Hole  and  Missouri 
Rivers.  Many  tributaries  to  these  and  other  streams  support 
native  species  such  as  grayling,  cutthroat  trout,  sauger, 
freshwater  drum,  catfish,  burbot  (ling),  and  whitefish.  The 
rainbow  trout  is  native  to  northwest  Montana,  where  there 
are  still  a  few  native  populations.  Except  for  these  few 
populations,  all  rainbow  trout  populations  in  Montana 
originated  from  hatchery  fish  (Holton  1990).  Introduced 
species  include  brown  and  brook  trout,  walleye,  northern 
pike,  chinook  and  kokanee  salmon,  crappie,  carp  and  large 
and  smallmouth  bass.  As  waters  flow  through  Montana, 
they  gradually  turn  from  cold  water  fisheries  in  the  west  and 
central  portion  to  warm  water  fisheries  in  the  east. 

Species  of  Special  Concern 

The  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-48  to  3-51)  and  the  RR'94  FEIS 
(pp.  30  to  3 1 ,  Appendix  F  and  Appendix  T)  describe  species 
of  special  concern.  Appendix  T  in  the  RR'94  FEIS  is  the 
biological  opinion  and  conference  report  provided  by  the 
USFWS  on  the  proposed  revisions  to  the  grazing  regula- 
tions. All  BLM  land  use  plans  in  the  MT/DAKs  have 
received  concurrences  from  the  USFWS.  This  means  that 
current  management  direction  is  expected  to  have  no  ad- 
verse effect,  or  may  positively  affect  all  threatened  and 
endangered  species. 

The  native  wildlife  in  much  of  the  EIS  study  area  evolved 
with  various  vegetation  patterns  that  grazing  bison  and 
wildfire  provided  on  the  landscape.  Livestock  grazing  has 
long  been  thought  of  as  being  the  replacement  of  bison  in 
the  ecosystem.  This  is  only  partially  true.  Cattle  are  con- 
fined by  fences,  and  grazing  management  typically  strives 
for  uniform  utilization  of  grasses.  In  the  past,  bison  were 
unfenced  and  free-roaming,  and  would  completely  denude 
some  areas  of  vegetation,  benefitting  wildlife  species  that 
require  low  vegetation  and  bare  ground,  such  as  the  prairie 
dog,  black-footed  ferret,  mountain  plover,  and  burrowing 
owl.  Landscapes  as  a  whole  would  be  patchy,  with  areas  of 
short  grass  surrounded  by  areas  of  ungrazed  long  grass, 
providing  cover  for  birds  requiring  residual  grass  cover  for 
nesting.  Some  large  areas  might  be  completely  ungrazed, 
while  wildfire  would  provide  still  other  successional  pat- 
terns across  the  prairies,  foothills  and  mountains.  The  use  of 
these  various  habitats  and  serai  stages  by  domestic  live- 
stock can  be  positive,  limiting,  or  detrimental  to  the  various 
wildlife  species  that  depend  on  these  habitats. 


The  habitats  needed  by  wildlife  include  areas  of  low  vegeta- 
tion, bare  ground,  short  and  mid  grasses,  sagebrush,  decidu- 
ous shrubs,  various  stages  of  timber  (mature  old  growth, 
second  growth  replacement  forests,  etc.),  riparian  and  wet- 
land (including  waterfowl)  areas,  and  various  mixes  of  all 
of  these  habitat  types.  To  reach  proper  functioning  condi- 
tion, at  a  landscape  level,  livestock  grazing  and  other  land 
uses  must  be  managed  to  provide  such  mixes  of  vegetative 
conditions,  to  come  closer  to  the  ecological  equivalent  of 
bison. 

Heavy  grazing  fosters  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  prairie  dogs.  Prairie  dog  colonies  are  home  to  many 
species  of  wildlife.  A  total  of  163  vertebrate  species  were 
reported  on  black-tailed  prairie  dog  colonies  in  a  study  in 
Montana  and  five  other  studies  (Reading  and  others  1989, 
Koford  1958,  Tyler  1968,  Campbell  and  Clark  1981 ,  Clark 
and  others  1982,  Agnew  1983).  The  following  discussion 
paraphrased  from  Reading  and  others  (1989)  gives  an 
example  of  the  value  of  short  grass  and  bare  ground  com- 
ponents of  the  prairie  ecosystem.  Black-tailed  prairie  dog 
activities  increase  plant  and  vertebrate  diversity  on  colonies 
(Hansen  and  Gold  1977).  Agnew  and  others  (1986)  found 
significantly  higher  densities  of  birds  and  mammals,  and 
greater  avian  species  richness  on  prairie  dog  colonies  than 
on  adjacent  prairie.  Several  species  prey  on  prairie  dogs 
(e.g.,  black-footed  ferret,  golden  eagles),  some  inhabit 
unused  burrows  (burrowing  owls  and  cottontails),  and  still 
others  benefit  from  the  environmental  alterations  of  prairie 
dogs  (mountain  plovers  and  McCown's  longspur).  Several 
authors  report  preferential  ungulate  grazing  on  prairie  dog 
colonies,  especially  by  bison,  cattle,  and  pronghorn;  (Smith 
1958,  Coppock  and  others  1983,  Wydeven  and  Dahlgren 
1985,  Krueger  1986,  Detling  and  Whicker  1988). 

Cultivation  of  native  prairie  has  caused  the  greatest  change 
in  wildlife  habitat.  This  increases  the  value  of  native  prairie 
habitat  remaining  on  BLM-administered  land,  especially 
for  species  such  as  the  mountain  plover.  Studies  in  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  have  documented 
mountain  plover  habitat  on  BLM-administered  land.  Prai- 
rie dog  towns  and  similar  areas  were  documented  as  key 
habitat  by  FaunaWest  (1991).  Preferred  vegetation  is  var- 
ied and  includes  Nutlall's  salt  bush,  Nuttall's  alkali-grass, 
blue  grama,  western  wheatgrass,  silver  sagebrush,  wild 
buckwheat,  prairie  sandgrass.  needleandthread  grass,  fringed 
sagewort,  blue  bunch  wheatgrass,  or  thread  leaf  sedge.  Key 
habitats  for  mountain  plovers  include  large  valley  bottoms, 
and  other  relatively  level  areas  with  grassland  or  dwarf 
shrub  habitats  that  have  been  intensively  grazed  by  live- 
stock or  prairie  dogs  to  provide  low  vegetation  (less  than  10 
centimeters  in  height)  and  bare  ground  (Knowles  and 
Knowles  1993,  1994,  1996,  FaunaWest  1995). 

Mid  grass  prairie  with  mixed  shrubs  on  the  drier  end  of  the 
spectrum  provide  a  home  for  the  Preble's  shrew  and  the 
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Merraim's  shrew.  Areas  with  scattered  low  shrubs  and  less 
bare  ground  are  home  to  the  white-tailed  prairie  dog  in  the 
south  central  portion  of  Montana.  The  Great  Basin  pocket 
mouse  and  the  hispid  pocket  mouse  both  require  grasslands 
with  limited  or  no  shrub  component.  The  meadow  jumping 
mouse  uses  grasslands  and  riparian  and  wetland  (sedge) 
communities  in  proper  functioning  condition  in  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  and  extreme  eastern  Montana. 
Pygmy  rabbit  habitat  occurs  only  in  the  Dillon  Resource 
Area  and  is  tied  to  dense,  tall  sagebrush  areas  adjacent  to 
healthy  riparian  and  wetland  areas.  The  Swift  fox  needs 
mixed  prairie  that  provides  habitat  for  mice,  small  ground 
nesting  birds,  and  prairie  dog  colonies.  Ferruginous  hawks 
need  prey  species  such  as  the  prairie  dog,  ground  squirrel 
and  pocket  gopher.  The  northern  goshawk  and  pine  squirrel 
require  conifer  forests.  There  are  five  species  of  bats  that 
occur  on  BLM-administered  land  in  the  EIS  study  area.  All 
species  require  free  water  for  drinking  and  concentrations 
of  insects  for  foraging,  both  of  which  can  be  provided  by 
healthy  riparian  and  wetland  areas  and  livestock  ponds. 
White  faced  ibis,  wading  and  shore  birds,  also  reside  on 
some  larger  livestock  ponds  (Flath,  personal  communica- 
tions). Sprague'  s  pipet,  the  loggerheaded  shrike,  dickcissel, 
Baird's  sparrow,  LeConte's  sparrow,  meadow  lark,  and 
other  grassland  passerines  are  nomadic  in  their  selection  of 
nesting  areas,  selecting  those  areas  that  have  been  grazed  or 
burned  to  provide  the  proper  conditions.  In  the  past,  they 
were  keyed  to  the  buffalo.  They  must  now  key  to  livestock 
grazing  patterns,  especially  since  domestic  livestock  are 
confined  by  fences  and  do  not  generally  provide  a  mosaic, 
but  rather  a  more  even  utilization  of  vegetation. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  crested  wheatgrass  were  planted  in 
the  past  for  domestic  livestock  on  BLM-administered  land 
in  Montana.  Such  seedings  provide  a  monoculture  with 
limited  habitat  value  for  wildlife,  especially  species  of 
special  concern.  Some  crested  wheatgrass  areas  have  be- 
come intermixed  with  other  desirable  grasses  and  shrubs 
and  do  provide  some  habitat  for  sensitive  species. 

Yellowstone  and  westslope  cutthroat  trout  and  fluvial  arctic 
grayling  are  three  important  fish  species  of  special  concern 
in  Montana.  They  are  not  native  to  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Riparian  and  wetland  areas  in  proper  functioning  condition 
provide  the  basic  habitat  for  these  fish. 

Season  long  grazing,  conversion  of  large  amounts  of  native 
prairie  to  crested  wheatgrass,  and  the  lack  of  consideration 
for  important  wildlife  habitats  on  the  many  small  areas 
where  they  occur,  are  typical  reasons  for  the  degradation  of 
wildlife  habitat  that  has  occurred.  Species  such  as 
chokecherry,  buffalo  berry  and  other  shrubs  occur  through- 
out the  EIS  study  area  in  many  small  stands  and  isolated 
pockets;  much  like  riparian  and  wetland  areas.  All  are 
extremely  important  for  wildlife,  especially  special  status 


species.  Being  typically  small,  they  require  special  man- 
agement. Most  allotments  contain  thousands  of  acres  and 
are  managed  with  techniques  designed  for  the  majority  of 
the  land  area.  This  has  resulted  in  the  degradation  of  many 
of  these  smaller  habitat  types  in  the  past  throughout  the  EIS 
study  area. 


Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

The  USFWS  has  identified  the  following  threatened  and 
endangered  species  for  consideration  in  this  analysis  (see 
also  Appendix  F): 

whooping  crane 

American  burying  beetle  (South  Dakota  only) 

bald  Eagle 

peregrine  falcon 

black-footed  ferret 

piping  plover 

least  tern 

pallid  sturgeon 

gray  wolf  (Montana  only) 

grizzly  bear  (Montana  only,  inadvertently  left  off  the 

FWS  list) 

The  whooping  crane  (endangered)  has  never  been  docu- 
mented on  BLM-administered  land  in  the  MT/D  AKs.  There- 
fore, it  is  unlikely  that  whooping  cranes  will  be  affected  by 
proposed  changes  in  livestock  grazing  management  on 
BLM-administered  lands. 

The  American  burying  beetle  (endangered)  is  only  known 
to  occur  in  Gregory  and  Tripp  Counties,  South  Dakota. 
BLM  has  only  172  and  160  surface  acres  respectively  in 
these  2  counties.  Suitable  habitat  for  the  beetle  is  any  site 
with  significant  humus  or  topsoil  for  burying  carrion 
(USFWS  1995).  This  habitat  is  not  known  to  occur  on 
BLM-administered  lands  within  the  range  of  the  beetle. 

The  bald  eagle  (threatened)  is  a  migrant  on  BLM-adminis- 
tered lands  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  but  occurs  year 
round  in  Montana.  In  1978,  only  12  breeding  pairs  were 
known  in  Montana  (Servheen  1978).  Presently  (spring 
1996)  there  are  207  nests  known,  with  more  probable, 
which  exceeds  recovery  goals  (D.  Flath  personnel  commu- 
nications). In  Montana,  bald  eagles  occupy  riparian  and 
wetland  habitat  almost  exclusively  during  breeding  season. 
Bald  eagles  usually  choose  older,  large  diameter  trees  that 
are  close  to  foraging  areas  for  nesting  (Montana  Bald  Eagle 
Working  Group  1 994).  Because  older  trees  are  selected  for 
nesting,  the  trees  often  blow  down  or  nests  blow  out,  and 
therefore,  a  steady  supply  of  trees  must  be  provided  for 
nesting  habitat.  Regeneration  of  some  tree  species  (e.g., 
cottonwood)  can  be  affected  by  livestock  grazing.  The  bald 
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eagle  population  is  expanding  into  unused  habitat.  When 
the  high  quality  habitat  is  occupied,  eagles  will  move  into 
less  desirable  habitat,  and  then  to  marginal  habitat. 

In  1975,  only  one  pair  of  peregrine  falcons  (endangered) 
was  known  to  nest  in  Montana.  A  cooperative  state/federal/ 
private  peregrine  restoration  effort  has  brought  the  per- 
egrine back  to  the  point  where  it  has  been  proposed  for 
delisting  from  the  endangered  species  act.  There  are  17  nest 
sites  currently  known  for  Montana  (spring  1996),  and  there 
are  probably  more  nest  sites  that  have  not  been  discovered 
(A.  Dood  and  B.  Heinrich,  personal  communications). 
Peregrines  nest  on  cliffs;  however,  there  are  records  of 
nesting  on  other  areas  such  as  clay  or  mud  banks.  Hunting 
areas  are  the  most  important  habitat  areas  to  consider  when 
developing  livestock  grazing  systems.  Preferred  habitat 
includes  river  bottoms,  marshes  and  lakes  (USFWS  1 984), 
with  riparian  and  wetland  areas  in  proper  functioning 
condition.  Small  shore  birds,  blackbirds,  doves,  and  smaller 
song  birds  are  common  food  items. 

The  habitat  for  the  black-footed  ferret  (endangered)  typi- 
cally consists  of  prairie  dog  colonies,  although  ferrets  have 
been  documented  in  ground  squirrel  colonies.  Ferrets  live 
in  prairie  dog  burrows  and  rely  on  prairie  dogs  for  food. 
Large  prairie  dog  colonies  and  complexes  of  colonies  are 
needed  for  black-footed  ferrets.  Although  a  few  small 
prairie  dog  colonies  occur  on  BLM-administered  land  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  there  are  no  known  BLM-admin- 
istered areas  suitable  for  black-footed  ferrets  in  these  two 
states.  The  major  prairie  dog  colonies  within  the  EIS  study 
area  are  in  the  Phillips  Resource  Area,  with  smaller  but 
important  areas  in  the  Big  Dry  Resource  Area.  Black- 
footed  ferrets  have  been  introduced  into  Phillips  County, 
Montana,  and  at  the  present  time  (spring  1996),  there  may 
be  as  many  as  30  ferrets  surviving  in  the  wild  in  Montana. 

Piping  plovers  (threatened)  nest  on  sand  and  pebble  beaches. 
In  North  Dakota  they  have  also  been  documented  on  saline 
wetlands.  Both  habitats  occur  on  BLM-administered  land. 
One  piping  plover  nest  has  been  documented  in  Montana  on 
BLM-administered  land;  it  is  located  on  a  16  acre  parcel  in 
the  Big  Dry  Resource  Area,  and  has  been  designated  an 
ACEC  for  the  piping  plover.  There  are  no  known  occur- 
rences on  BLM-administered  land  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  the  amount  of  habitat  on  BLM-administered 
land  is  limited. 

Least  terns  (endangered)  nest  on  bare  ground  (recent  allu- 
vium) on  islands.  One  island  in  the  Yellowstone  River, 
adjacent  to  public  land,  contains  a  colony  of  nesting  least 
terns.  None  are  known  to  occur  on  BLM-administered 
lands  in  the  EIS  study  area.  During  spring  and  fall,  least 
terns  may  use  stock  water  reservoirs. 


The  pallid  sturgeon  (endangered)  is  found  in  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  Rivers.  The  habitat  requirements  for  this 
fish  are  not  well  known.  However,  it  is  thought  that  the 
habitat  problems  stem  from  dams  and  reservoirs  which 
change  the  sediment  and  turbidity  of  the  water  during  the 
large  flow  events  of  spring  runoff.  There  are  no  habitat 
parameters  for  the  sturgeon  that  would  be  affected  by 
livestock  grazing  (C.  Hunter  personal  communications). 

The  gray  wolf  (endangered)  recovery  plan  outlines  three 
areas  for  wolf  recovery:  the  Central  Idaho  Recovery  Area, 
the  Northwest  Montana  Recovery  Area  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Recovery  Area  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  1987). 
Wolves  have  already  established  themselves  in  and  outside 
of  these  areas  through  natural  expansion  from  Canada, 
forming  1 0  or  more  packs.  Other  wolves,  from  the  introduc- 
tion into  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  releases  in 
Central  Idaho,  have  also  moved  outside  of  the  recovery 
areas.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  western  Montana  will  be  at 
least  periodically  used  by  wolves  during  the  next  few  years. 
BLM-administered  land  involved  will  most  likely  be  in  the 
Headwaters,  Dillon,  Great  Falls  and  Billings  Resource 
Areas.  The  key  components  of  wolf  habitat  include:  suffi- 
cient year  round  prey  base  of  big  game  species  and  alternate 
prey,  somewhat  secluded  denning  and  rendezvous  sites, 
and  sufficient  space  with  minimal  exposure  to  humans. 
Riparian  and  wetland  sites  are  especially  important  to 
wolves  for  rendezvous  sites,  specific  resting  and  gathering 
areas  for  the  packs  after  the  whelping  den  has  been  aban- 
doned. Beaver  provide  an  important  alternate  prey  in  these 
areas  during  ice  free  times  (USFWS  1987). 

The  Grizzly  bear  (threatened)  presently  occupies  BLM- 
administered  land  in  the  Great  Falls  Resource  Area,  and 
probably  also  in  the  Dillon  Resource  Area.  Occasional 
migrants  may  pass  through  portions  of  the  Headwaters 
Resource  Area.  Grizzly  bears  are  expanding  into  new  areas, 
and  the  Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  grizzly  be  removed  from  the  threatened  and 
endangered  species  list  in  both  the  Yellowstone  and  North- 
ern Continental  Divide  Ecosystems.  In  the  future,  grizzly 
bears  may  occupy  BLM-administered  land  in  the  Great 
Falls,  Headwaters,  Dillon  and  Billings  Resource  Areas. 

Grizzlies  are  opportunistic  and  omnivorous  and  feed  (prey 
or  scavenge)  on  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Herbaceous 
plants  are  utilized  as  are  ground  squirrels,  carrion,  garbage, 
ungulates,  roots,  fruits,  berries,  tubers,  fungi,  pine  nuts  and 
even  tree  cambium.  Bears  occasionally  prey  on  livestock 
and  also  are  attracted  to  bone  yards  and  dead  livestock. 
Many  bear  foods,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  occur  in 
riparian  and  wetland  areas  with  some  of  the  berry  producing 
shrubs  occurring  in  the  uplands.  Large  areas  of  relatively 
undisturbed  land  with  food,  cover,  denning  habitat,  soli- 
tude, and  space  are  important  for  effective  habitat  for 
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grizzly  bears  (Interagency  Grizzly  bear  Committee  1987, 
Craighead  and  others  1982).  The  Grizzly  bear  recovery 
plan  (USFWS  1993)  identifies  human  depredation,  com- 
petitive use  of  habitat,  and  livestock  grazing  as  sources  of 
conflict. 


SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES  - 
PLANTS 

There  are  currently  no  known  occurences  of  plant  species 
that  are  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  EIS  study  area. 

BLM  has  designated  some  plant  species  as  sensitive,  watch 
or  dropped  species.  The  sensitive  list  (Appendix  H)  con- 
tains taxa/types  that  have  been  properly  studied,  proven  to 
be  imperiled  in  at  least  part  of  its  range,  and  documented  to 
occur  on  BLM-administered  lands.  The  watch  list  contains 
taxa/types  that  need  more  study  because  it  is  either:  1) 
known  to  be  imperiled  and  is  suspected  to  occur  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  or;  2)  suspected  to  be  imperiled  and  has 
been  documented  on  BLM  surface  or;  3)  needs  further 
study  for  other  reasons.  The  dropped  list  contains  taxa/ 
types  that  have  been  properly  studied  and  have  been  proven 
to  not  be  imperiled. 


Appendix  E  contains  estimates  from  a  preliminary  applica- 
tion of  the  proposed  biological  standards  to  intensively 
managed  allotments  within  the  EIS  study  area.  There  are 
approximately  400  allotments  which  appear  to  not  be 
meeting  the  proposed  standards  at  present.  These  allot- 
ments are  widely  scattered  throughout  Montana,  although 
they  are  most  common  in  southwestern  Montana.  Grazing 
appears  to  be  a  significant  contributing  factor  on  about  90 
percent  of  the  affected  allotments.  The  remaining  allot- 
ments are  affected  by  a  variety  of  other  factors,  including 
the  introduction  of  noxious  weeds  and  other  non-native 
species  (i.e.,  crested  wheatgrass).  Noxious  weeds  are  present 
on  approximately  385,000  acres  of  BLM-administered 
land,  and  are  believed  to  be  spreading  at  a  rate  of  10  -  14 
percent  annually.  Noxious  weed  species  include  leafy  spurge, 
spotted  knapweed,  houndstongue,  Canada  thistle,  hoary 
cress,  Russian  knapweed,  and  dalmation  toadflax. 

Throughout  most  of  the  EIS  study  area,  ecosystems  are  still 
relatively  intact  and  functioning,  although  important  native 
species  may  be  absent  (e.g.,  bison,  black-footed  ferret)  or 
present  in  diminished  numbers  (prairie  dogs,  westslope 
cutthroat  trout),  and  important  ecological  processes  have 
been  disrupted  (e.g.,  fire,  inundation  of  floodplains). 


RECREATION 


BIOLOGICAL  DIVERSITY  AND 
ECOLOGICAL  INTEGRITY 

Biological  diversity  (biodiversity)  refers  to  the  total  amount 
and  variety  of  plants  and  animals  in  an  area.  The  area  can 
range  from  a  local  site  to  a  watershed,  or  an  even  larger  area. 
An  area  that  is  biologically  diverse  is  presumed  to  function 
at  its  highest  potential,  and  to  provide  the  most  stable  and 
productive  habitat  for  plants,  wildlife,  and  people. 

Managing  for  biodiversity  entails  identifying  natural  pro- 
cesses that  do  not  function  properly  and  taking  corrective 
action  to  reduce  risks  to  natural  habitats  and  biological 
processes.  Such  management  recognizes  important  plant 
and  animal  habitats,  ecosystems,  and  landscapes,  and  aims 
at  sustaining  the  processes  that  enable  those  habitats,  eco- 
systems, and  landscapes  to  persist  over  time.  Where  unde- 
sirable ecological  processes  exist,  management  is  aimed  at 
slowing,  reversing,  or  eliminating  them.  For  example,  in 
non-functioning  riparian  communities,  management  might 
change  livestock  grazing  to  increase  streamside  vegetation, 
to  shade  and  protect  streams,  and  to  enable  streams  to 
deposit  sediment,  repair  eroded  banks,  and  restore  water- 
shed functions.  Wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat  would  then 
improve  and  species  could  stabilize  or  recover. 


Federal  lands  help  satisfy  the  growing  public  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation.  BLM-administered  lands  offer  a  vari- 
ety of  recreational  opportunities,  including  hunting,  fish- 
ing, hiking,  camping,  sightseeing,  water  sports,  and  off- 
highway  vehicle  use.  Most  of  these  recreational  uses  de- 
pend on  the  natural  and  cultural  features  of  the  land  that 
BLM  manages. 

Intensive  recreation  management  on  BLM-administered 
lands  in  the  MT/DAKs  focuses  on  34  developed  and  417 
undeveloped  recreation  areas  and  sites.  Less  than  one 
percent  of  the  study  area  consists  of  intensively  managed, 
developed  recreation  areas  and  sites  on  BLM-administered 
lands.  Most  undeveloped  recreation  sites  are  accessible  to 
grazing  livestock. 

The  MT/DAKs  has  a  growing  number  of  visitors  seeking  a 
wide  variety  of  recreational  opportunities.  Because  of  the 
growing  interest  and  participation  in  outdoor  recreation, 
significant  demands  are  placed  on  existing  recreation  sites 
and  facilities.  More  recreation  sites  and  facilities,  and 
upgrades  of  existing  sites,  are  needed  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  growing  populations.  During  1995,  recorded  recreation 
use  exceeded  2  million  visitors  on  BLM-administered  lands 
in  the  MT/DAKs. 
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The  BLM  issues  special  use  permits  for  competitive  and 
commercial  recreation  activities,  including:  off-highway 
vehicle  competitive  events,  outfitter  and  guide  services, 
four-wheel  drive  treks,  equestrian  events,  festivals,  and 
tours. 

The  EIS  study  area  is  renowned  for  its  diverse  scenic  and 
visual  resources.  Relatively  high  air  quality  and  dramatic 
topography  make  for  spectacular  vistas.  Historic,  grazing- 
related  structures  such  as  settlement-era  corrals,  cabins, 
barns,  and  other  buildings  add  to  the  scenic  character  of  the 
landscape.  The  popularity  of  scenic  and  back  country 
byways  and  scenic  overlooks  further  illustrate  the  value  and 
appreciation  of  scenic  quality. 


WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 

The  Wild  Free  Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  1971, 
requires  wild  horses  and  burros  to  be  managed  at  appropri- 
ate management  levels  and  prohibits  their  relocation  to 
areas  where  they  had  not  lived  before  1 97 1 .  One  of  the  Act' s 
goals  is  to  create  an  ecological  balance  on  federal  land. 

There  is  one  established  wild  horse  range  within  the  MT/ 
DAKs  EIS  study  area.  The  Pryor  Mountain  Horse  Range  is 
located  in  south  central  Montana.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1995,  approximately  145  wild  horses  inhabited  the  horse 
area.  Livestock  grazing  is  prohibited  in  the  Pryor  Mountain 
Horse  Range. 

Wild  horses  tend  to  compete  with  livestock  for  forage  and 
water.  Normally ,  wild  horses  almost  exclusively  eat  grasses. 
The  most  critical  time  of  year  for  wild  horses  is  in  the  spring, 
during  foaling  season. 


WILDERNESS 

There  is  one  BLM-administered  Wilderness  area  within  the 
MT/DAKs.  The  Lee  Metcalf-Beartrap  Canyon  Unit  is 
located  in  the  Butte  District  and  encompasses  6,000  acres. 
The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  does  not  preclude  livestock 
grazing  from  wilderness.  However,  activities  conducted 
within  a  wilderness  area  are  managed  for  wilderness  values. 

There  are  also  BLM-administered  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
(WSAs)  in  the  MT/DAKs.  Livestock  grazing  occurs  in 
most  WSAs.  The  MT/DAKs  BLM  recommended  that 
173,499  acres  in  15  WSA's  be  designated  as  wilderness. 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  recommendations. 


CULTURAL  AND 

PALEONTOLOGICAL 

RESOURCES 

Grazing,  agricultural,  and  other  land  use  practices  have, 
during  the  last  100  years,  disturbed,  destroyed,  or  altered 
cultural  and  paleontological  resources  in  the  EIS  study  area. 
During  that  same  period,  access  to  areas  important  to  Native 
Americans  (religious  and  cultural  sites  and  plant  and  min- 
eral collecting  areas),  has  been  disrupted  and/or  precluded 
by  changes  related  to  land  ownership,  land  use  and  related 
negative  impacts  and  grazing  practices.  In  general,  use, 
development  (i.e.,  mining,  homesteading,  industry)  and 
grazing  of  the  land  in  the  MT/DAKs  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  cultural  and  paleontological  resources. 

Paleontology 

Paleontological  resources  are  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  preserved  in  soils  and  sedimentary  rocks.  They  are 
important  for  understanding  past  environments,  environ- 
mental change,  and  the  evolution  of  life.  Federal  legislation 
(i.e.,  FLPMA),  directs  BLM  to  manage  paleontological 
resources  to  preserve  them  for  scientific  and  public  uses. 
BLM  policies  set  standards  and  requirements  for  the  per- 
mitting of  paleontological  investigations,  including  the 
excavation  and  removal  of  vertebrate  fossils. 

Fossil-bearing  rock  formations  in  the  MT/DAKs  range  in 
age  from  more  than  540  million  years,  the  Precambrian,  to 
10,000  years  ago,  the  very  end  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch. 
The  earliest  period  equates  to  the  very  beginnings  of  life  and 
the  most  recent,  the  Pleistocene,  correlates  with  the  transi- 
tion from  extinct  fauna  to  modern  life  forms. 

Many  public  lands  in  the  MT/DAKs  consist  of  formations 
which  are  fossiliferous  in  character.  Dinosaur  remains  of 
the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods  are  typical  and  are 
usually  situated  in  badlands  depositional  environments. 
Marine  and  plant  fossils  are  also  common  to  the  MT/DAKs 
and  serve  as  evidence  of  a  vastly  different  environment 
from  today's  moderately  dry  climate. 

Cultural  Resources 

Cultural  resources  is  a  broad  general  term  which  refers  to 
cultural  properties  and  to  traditional  lifeway  values.  A 
cultural  property  is  a  specific  location  which  may  reflect  the 
full  range  of  human  activity.  It  can  be  a  place  of  traditional 
cultural  or  religious  importance  to  a  specified  social  and/or 
cultural  group  or  the  physical  remains  of  archaeological, 
historic,  or  architectural  sites.  A  traditional  lifeway  value  is 
not  necessarily  tied  to  a  specific  place,  but  refers  more 
generally  to  a  groups'  traditional  systems  of  religious 
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belief,  cultural  practice,  or  forms  of  social  interaction  and 
protocol. 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  and  its 
implementing  regulations  require  that  federal  agencies 
consider  the  effects  of  their  undertakings  on  historic  prop- 
erties. The  Act  and  the  regulations  establish  a  set  of  proce- 
dures in  Section  106  that  agencies  must  follow  before 
implementing  an  action  that  may  effect  historic  properties. 
The  term  historic  properties  refers  to  cultural  properties  that 
have  been  determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  (NRHP).  Agencies  most  often  consider  the 
effects  of  their  undertakings  on  historic  properties  by  first 
conducting  an  on-the-ground  identification  effort  to  locate 
cultural  properties  within  the  area  potentially  impacted  by 
the  undertaking.  As  a  result  of  this  requirement,  approxi- 
mately 12.7  percent  of  the  BLM-administered  land  in  the 
MT/DAKs  has  been  inventoried  for  cultural  resources.  This 
inventory  has  recorded  7,620  cultural  properties.  Of  the 
total  number  of  discovered  cultural  properties,  308  have 
been  determined  eligible  for  listing,  and  1 1  are  actually 
listed  on  the  NRHP.  The  remainder  have  either  been  deter- 
mined not  eligible  or  have  not  been  evaluated. 

The  NHPA  does  not  actually  prevent  implementation  of  a 
particular  undertaking.  It  requires  only  that  the  agency 
mitigate  or  offset  the  impact  of  its  undertakings  on  historic 
properties.  Mitigation  may  include  redesigning  or  relocat- 
ing the  project  to  avoid  the  historic  property.  Mitigation 
may  also  involve  the  archaeological  excavation  of  cultural 
materials  in  primary  context,  or  the  utilization  of  special 
recordation  methods  and  techniques  (e.g.,  Historic  Ameri- 
can Buildlings  Survey  (HABS)  and  Historic  American 
Engineering  Record  (HAER),  National  Park  Service  stan- 
dardized recordation  procedures  for  Architectural  and  En- 
gineering properties). 

Traditional  lifeway  values  are  not  subject  to  the  NHPA,  but 
are  considered  under  NEPA,  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  (AIRFA),  and  Religious  Freedom  Restora- 
tion Act  (RFRA).  All  of  these  acts  consider  how  federal 
decisions  may  impact  a  way  of  life,  belief  system,  or  a 
religious  practice. 

Prehistoric,  Historic,  and  Modern  Eras 

Based  on  archaeological,  ethnographic,  and  historical  data, 
the  chronological  sequence  of  human  adaptation  and  use  of 
the  MT/DAKs  can  be  divided  into  at  least  five  taxonomic 
units.  These  units  include:  Paleo-Indian;  Archaic;  Late 
Prehistoric;  Protohi stork;  and  Historic. 

The  earliest  taxonomic  unit,  Paleo-Indian,  could  date  as 
early  as  13,000  to  15,000  years  ago.  The  earliest  radiocar- 
bon dates  from  Montana  are  from  the  Mill  Iron  site  (south- 


east Montana)  which  dates  to  11,500  years  ago  (Frison 
1 990).  The  end  of  the  period  is  generally  cited  around  7,500 
years  ago  and  is  coincident  with  changing  climatic  condi- 
tions, artifact  styles,  and  cultural  adaptations. 

The  Paleo-Indian  period  is  often  characterized  as  a  popula- 
tion heavily  dependent  on  the  hunting  of  now-extinct  fauna 
such  as  bison  and  mammoth,  and  later  toward  the  end  of  the 
Paleo-Indian  period,  focused  on  the  hunting  of  modern 
forms  of  fauna.  This  characterization  is  supported  by  the 
data  for  open  prairie  environments,  but  for  the  foothills 
area,  a  more  diverse  form  of  subsistence,  relying  on  wide 
range  of  flora  and  fauna,  appears  more  representative 
(Deaver  and  Deaver  1988).  Large  lancelot  shaped  projec- 
tile points  also  characterize  this  early  occupation,  but  de- 
tails on  complete  assemblages  are  currently  fragmentary. 

Evidence  of  Paleo-Indian  occupation  and  use  of  the  MT/ 
DAKs  is  fairly  wide-spread  with  surface  finds  of  Paleo- 
Indian  projectile  points  common  for  most  areas.  Stratified 
occupation  sites  and  kill  sites  are  rare  for  the  planning  area 
but  are  located  in  both  open  prairie  and  foothill  environ- 
ments. 

The  Archaic  period  began  around  7,500  years  ago  and 
ended  about  2,000  years  ago.  The  period  is  characterized  by 
increased  dependence  on  upland  prairie  living,  a  communal 
bison  hunting  specialization,  and  a  variety  of  notched  and 
stemmed  point  styles  (Deaver  and  Deaver  1988). 

During  the  early  part  of  this  period,  subsistence  and  settle- 
ment patterns  appear  to  react  to  a  more  arid  climatic 
condition.  The  generalized  hunting  and  gathering  strategy 
employed  by  Paleo-Indian  peoples  continues  in  this  period, 
despite  climatic  changes.  By  5,500  years  ago,  however,  the 
climate  moderated  and  use  of  the  open  prairie  environment 
became  more  prevalent.  Tipi  rings  begin  to  be  employed 
and  communal  bison  hunting  sites  and  other  open  prairie 
sites  dominate  the  cultural  resources  found  from  this  pe- 
riod, showing  a  clear  shift  in  subsistence  and  settlement 
strategies  for  people  living  during  this  period. 

The  Late  Prehistoric  period  dates  from  2,000  years  ago  to 
about  200  years  ago  when  European  trade  goods  began  to 
show  up  in  the  archaeological  record.  Groups  by  this  time 
had  developed  a  highly  specialized  upland  hunting  and 
settlement  strategy.  In  the  open  prairie  environment,  com- 
munal and  solitary  bison  hunting  along  with  focused  pro- 
curement of  other  upland  game,  dominated  the  subsistence 
strategy.  Settlement  patterns  appear  to  have  been  upland 
living  for  most  of  the  year,  on  bluff  edges  and  high  terraces 
near  river  or  creek  valleys.  Smaller  units  of  the  main  groups 
used  lowland  and  forested  areas  for  shorter  periods  of  time, 
focusing  on  plant  collecting,  quarrying,  seasonal  hunting, 
and  collection  of  tipi  poles  and  other  raw  materials. 
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Approximately  200  to  300  years  ago,  European  trade  goods 
were  introduced  into  the  Northwest  Plains,  and  this  occurance 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Protohistoric  period.  Common 
trade  items  included  trade  beads,  guns,  blankets,  metal 
scraps  and  stamped  pieces.  However,  the  most  dramatic 
event  was  the  introduction  of  the  horse  into  the  plains  Indian 
culture.  This  completely  changed  the  settlement  and  subsis- 
tence patterns  established  during  the  previous  period  and 
increased  mobility  to  such  a  degree  that  plains  tribal  groups 
were  no  longer  tied  to  upland  settings  as  their  primary 
subsistence  focus.  Mobility  allowed  Native  Americans  to 
establish  larger  villages  in  lowland  valleys  and  still  have 
easy  access  to  upland  areas;  thereby  negating  the  need  to 
settle  in  smaller  groups  in  upland  areas  where  water  and 
bison  were  not  as  readily  available. 

Bison  hunting  was  still  the  basic  center  piece  of  the  subsis- 
tence strategy,  but  the  primary  methods  of  killing  bison 
changed.  Hunting  on  horseback  alone  or  in  small  groups 
was  efficient  and  diminished  the  importance  or  necessity  of 
communal  hunts.  Trading  with  other  tribal  groups  was 
more  effective  and  could  be  done  at  great  distances,  thereby 
increasing  interaction  with  othertribal  and  European  peoples. 
In  some  instances,  fur  trapping  and  trading  developed  and 
replaced  bison  hunting  as  the  primary  source  of  subsis- 
tence. The  period  ends  with  the  onset  of  the  reservation 
system,  the  influx  of  European  diseases,  assimilation  ef- 
forts, and  the  resultant  demise  of  tribal  cultural  integrity 
(i.e.,  100  years  ago). 

Native  American  Tribal  Groups 

Traditional  Native  Americans  still  have  strong  historical 
ties  to  the  land  and  to  places  on  the  landscape.  Culturally 
important  plants  are  gathered  for  many  purposes,  including 
medicinal  and  religious  functions.  Prehistoric  or 
Protohistoric  archaeological  sites  are  often  important  to  the 
continuation  of  a  religious  or  cultural  practice.  Vision  quest 
sites,  rock  art  sites,  and  medicine  wheels  are  often  revisited 
by  tribal  groups  in  the  traditional  way.  These  sites  are 
referred  to  as  Traditional  Cultural  Properties  under  the 
guidance  of  the  NRHP.  As  a  result,  they  must  be  considered 
under  the  NHPA  if  a  federal  undertaking  could  potentially 
effect  the  character  or  use  of  the  property. 

Contemporary  use  sites  for  religious  or  cultural  purposes 
may  not  have  a  specific  connection  to  the  past  or  with  a 
certain  place.  Recently  established  Sun  Dance  Sites  and 
plant  and  mineral  collection  areas  may  not  be  Traditional 
Cultural  Properties;  however,  they  are  important  and  are 
provided  protection  under  AIRFA  and  RFRA.  If  past  use 
(i.e.,  50  years  or  greater)  can  be  linked  to  Sun  Dance  Sites 
and  plant  and  mineral  collecting  areas,  they  can  be  consid- 
ered as  Traditional  Cultural  Properties  and  provided  con- 
sideration under  the  section  106  process  of  the  NHPA. 


AIRFA  requires  that  federal  agencies  review  their  policies 
with  the  aim  of  protecting  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
Native  American  public.  RFRA  re-establishes  the  judicial 
standard  of  compelling  governmental  interest.  The  stan- 
dard essentially  states  that  the  federal  government  shall  not 
unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  practice  of  tribal  religions 
unless  there  is  a  compelling  governmental  interest  and, 
even  then,  it  must  do  so  in  the  least  restrictive  fashion. 

Livestock  Industry 

Beginning  in  the  1 850' s,  in  response  to  the  western  migra- 
tion of  people  along  the  Oregon  Trail,  cattle  ranching  began 
in  Montana  in  Beaverhead  Basin  (Malone  and  Roeder 
1 976).  At  first,  the  Beaverhead  Basin  was  used  to  "fatten 
up"  cattle  needed  by  the  pioneers  on  their  trek  west.  How- 
ever, this  industry  soon  developed  to  support  another 
industry,  mining,  which  by  1860  became  the  primary  rea- 
son for  settlement  in  Montana.  At  the  close  of  the  Indian 
wars  and  the  development  of  the  reservation  system,  pio- 
neer immigrants  came  to  Montana  to  raise  cattle  and  sheep 
on  the  open  range.  The  industry  grew  steadily,  with  corpo- 
rate and  individual  ranching  efforts,  through  the  1 870'  s  and 
1880'suntil  the  winterof  1886-87.  Adry  winter  in  1885  and 
a  hot  dry  summer  stressed  forage  production.  This,  com- 
bined with  overgrazing  and  a  harsh  winter  in  1886-1887, 
caused  the  death  of  60  percent  of  the  total  beef  population 
resulting  in  dramatic  changes  to  the  cattle  industry.  Those 
changes  included  the  incipient  development  of  closed  ranch- 
ing systems. 

The  arrival  of  the  homesteaders  ended  open  range  ranching 
as  more  and  more  of  the  desirable  grasslands  were  home- 
steaded.  Through  a  series  of  homestead  laws,  land  auctions, 
sales  and  federal  grants,  public  domain  began  to  diminish. 
Closed  grazing  systems  with  fenced  boundaries  were  then 
necessary  and  actually  aided  in  establishing  modern  ranch- 
ing practices.  By  World  War  I,  much  of  the  good  agricul- 
tural land  had  been  homesteaded  with  the  remaining  lands 
largely  suitable  for  grazing.  Some  of  this  remainder  passed 
into  private  ownership  under  the  Stockraising  Homestead 
Act  of  1916;  the  rest  of  the  land  largely  remained  public 
domain.  Beginning  in  1920,  various  grazing  leasing  poli- 
cies started  to  regulate  the  use  of  public  domain  grazing  in 
the  west.  These  grazing  policies  started  to  set  fees  for  cattle 
grazing  and  use,  and  established  the  framework  under 
which  public  lands  are  managed  for  grazing  today  (Muhn 
and  Stuart  1988). 

Cattle  and  sheep  grazing  of  public  and  private  lands  has 
become  part  of  the  cultural  and  physical  landscape  of  the 
MT/DAKs.  Where  that  landscape  possesses  continuity 
with  the  past,  and  with  its  built  environment  (i.e.,  spring 
developments,  corrals,  ranch  houses,  barns,  and  fencelines, 
etc.),  those  elements  taken  collectively  could  be  considered 
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eligible  for  the  NRHP.  In  addition,  ranch  culture  has  a  set 
of  traditional  values  which  are  shared  with  each  consecu- 
tive generation,  thereby  maintaining  a  sense  of  continuity 
with  the  past. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

The  description  of  economic  conditions  includes  Montana 
and  three  counties  in  western  South  Dakota  (Butte,  Meade, 
and  Stanley  counties)  where  livestock  grazing  on  public 
lands  may  be  affected  by  decisions  in  this  EIS.  North 
Dakota  is  not  included  because  no  effects  to  economic 
conditions  are  expected  as  a  result  of  implementing  either 
the  proposed  action  or  other  alternatives.  In  Montana,  there 
are  several  counties  included  in  the  description  of  the 
overall  affected  environment  which  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  action,  or  any  of  the  alternatives.  These 
counties  are  all  within  the  Columbia  River  Drainage  (Flat- 
head, Granite,  Lake,  Lincoln,  Mineral,  Missoula,  Powell, 
Ravalli,  and  Sanders  Counties). 

This  section  is  organized  into  the  following  major  sections: 
1)  regional  economic  conditions  and  trends,  including  a 
subsection  on  trends  in  the  agricultural  industry,  for  Mon- 
tana and  the  three-county  area  of  South  Dakota;  2)  livestock 
production  on  public  lands;  3)  ranch  income  and  opera- 
tions; 4)  permit  value;  5)  grazing  fee  receipts  and  payments- 
in-lieu-of-taxes  (PILT). 

Montana 

Regional  Economic  Conditions  and  Trends 

Over  the  1 5  year  period  from  1 980  through  1 994,  total  real 
personal  income  in  Montana  has  grown  over  27  percent. 
More  than  half  of  this  growth  has  occurred  since  1990, 
following  the  economic  downturn  which  began  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  Figure  3-2  shows  the  relative  importance  of  farm 
and  non-farm  labor  income  for  each  sector  and  how  it  has 
changed  over  time.  The  top  three  sectors  over  the  past  15 
years  in  terms  of  labor  income  are  services,  state  and  local 
government,  and  retail  trade,  in  that  order. 

However,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  change  in 
each  sector  has  shown  wide  variation  during  that  time  (see 
Figure  3-3).  Leading  the  pack  in  growth  has  been  agricul- 
tural services,  forestry,  fisheries  and  other  sector  (190 
percent  over  the  past  15  years).  Virtually  all  of  this  growth 
has  been  in  the  agricultural  services  subsector,  with  flat  or 
declining  income  in  the  other  subsectors.  Even  so,  this 
sector  remains  a  very  small  part  of  the  overall  economy 
(less  than  one  percent).  Services  and  military  are  second 
and  third,  respectively,  in  overall  rate  of  growth.  The  most 


significant  declines  over  the  past  15  years  have  been  in 
mining  and  manufacturing. 

Similar  trends  are  evident  in  Montana's  employment  (see 
Figure  3-4).  Employment  overall  has  increased  24  percent 
over  the  past  fifteen  years,  with  the  majority  of  that  growth 
occurring  since  1990.  The  services  sector  (which  includes 
a  diverse  array  of  professions  including  auto  repair,  health 
and  legal  services,  hotels  and  amusement,  educational  and 
social  services,  and  a  variety  of  other  occupations)  is  the 
largest  employment  sector,  increasing  its  share  of  total 
employment  from  2 1  percent  in  1980  to  28  percent  in  1994. 
Retail  trade  follows  with  about  a  20-percent  share  of  total 
employment,  and  state  and  local  Government  is  third  with 
about  1 2  percent. 

Looking  at  the  rate  of  change  in  employment  over  the  past 
15  years,  agricultural  services  again  has  led  the  pack. 
Services  and  military  are  second  and  third,  respectively, 
with  70  percent  and  30  percent  growth  (see  Figure  3-5). 
Sectors  showing  the  greatest  declines  include  mining  at  -32 
percent  and  farming  with  -10  percent  (note:  farm  employ- 
ment estimates  do  not  include  non-paid  family  labor). 

Much  of  the  income  and  employment  growth  in  retail  trade 
and  services  over  the  past  15  years  can  be  attributed  to 
increased  recreation  and  tourism  in  the  state.  Activities 
such  as  hunting,  wildlife  viewing,  hiking,  and  visiting 
historic  sites  have  been  increasing  steadily,  and  public 
rangelands  play  a  significant  role  in  these  activities.  These 
new  and  expanding  activities  bring  with  them  new  busi- 
nesses, different  from  the  more  traditional  natural  resource 
indsutries  such  as  agriculture,  timber,  and  mining;  this  in 
turn  helps  to  diversify  the  state's  economy. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  employment  and  income  growth  is 
expected  to  continue,  although  at  a  much  slower  pace  than 
during  the  early  1 990'  s.  Average  annual  growth  in  Montana' s 
nonfarm  labor  income  is  expected  to  be  about  2.4  percent, 
whereas  the  U.S.  on  the  whole  is  anticipated  to  grow  about 
1.8  percent  annually.  Although  Montana  is  expected  to 
grow  at  a  greater  pace  than  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  it  is  expected 
to  be  among  the  slowest-growing  states  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  (Polzin,  1996). 

These  overall  state  averages  tend  to  mask  significant  differ- 
ences among  regions  within  the  state.  For  example,  popu- 
lation and  economic  growth  generally  have  been  concen- 
trated in  the  western  portion  of  the  state  while  portions  of 
eastern  Montana  have  experienced  stagnation  or  decline. 
Where  growth  has  been  greatest,  economic  diversification 
has  tended  to  be  high  as  well  or  has  increased  due  to  the 
influx  of  people.  Economic  diversification  is  associated 
with  the  overall  mix  of  businesses  in  an  area;  the  greaterthe 
mix,  the  greater  the  economic  diversity.  Areas  low  in 
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Figure  3-2 

Montana  Total  Personal  Income  by  Industry 

1980  - 1994  (1994$) 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  Regional  Economic  Information  System  (REIS),  1995 
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Figure  3-3 

Percent  Change  in  Montana  Personal  Income 
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Figure  3-4 

Montana  Employment  by  Industry 
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Figure  3-5 
Percent  Change  in  Montana  Employment 

1980  - 1994 
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economic  diversity  tend  to  be  heavily  dependent  on  one  or 
two  indstries.  The  less  economic  diversity  an  area  has,  the 
greater  the  impact  will  be  from  major  disruption  to  the 
industry  on  which  the  area  depends. 

In  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  state  (east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Front),  population  and  economic  growth  has 
generally  been  lower  and  in  some  areas  has  declined.  Areas 
showing  little  growth  or  declines  tend  to  be  rural,  heavily 
dependent  on  one  industry  (usually  agriculture),  lower  in 
amenity  resources  (i.e.,  outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
associated  with  mountains),  or  have  lower  economic  diver- 
sification. 

Agricultural  Production  and  Farm  Income 

Montana  farm  income,  a  component  of  total  personal  in- 
come, showed  a  128  percent  increase  from  1980  to  1994 
(see  Figure  3-3  in  the  previous  section).  But  this  overall 
increase  hides  the  year-to-year  volatility  in  the  agriculture 
sector.  For  example,  1980  was  not  a  good  year  for  agricul- 
tural income,  and  during  the  1980's  overall,  farmers  and 
ranchers  experienced  increasing  costs  and  lower  output 
prices  in  addition  to  generally  unfavorable  economic  con- 
ditions (such  as  high  interest  rates  and  national  recession). 
With  respect  to  cattle,  conditions  improved  during  the 
1990's;  but  more  recently,  high  inventories  have  contrib- 
uted to  low  cattle  prices  and  much  lower  farm  incomes  for 
livestock  producers.  Montana's  1996  cow-calf  inventory, 
for  example,  is  up  two  percent  over  the  1995  inventory 
(USDA,  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  1996). 
Hay  prices  have  been  dropping,  which  will  reduce  pressure 
on  production  costs,  but  higher  grain  prices  more  recently 
may  contribute  to  increased  costs  for  many  operators. 

As  Figure  3-2  indicates,  farm  income  makes  up  about  3 
percent  of  total  personal  income  in  Montana.  Cattle  and 
sheep  production  make  up  about  40  percent  of  total  farm 
income  (about  1.2  percent  of  total  personal  income). 


South  Dakota: 
Counties 


Butte,  Meade,  and  Stanley 


Regional  Economic  Conditions  and  Trends 

Over  the  14  year  period  from  1980  through  1993  (county 
data  was  not  available  for  1 994),  total  real  personal  income 
in  the  three-county  area  has  grown  about  39  percent.  Growth 
overall  for  the  three  counties  has  lagged  statewide  growth, 
which  was  about  53  percent  from  1980  through  1994. 
However,  in  looking  at  the  counties  individually,  Meade 
County ' s  growth,  at  52  percent,  and  Stanley  County ' s,  at  44 
percent,  are  similar  to  statewide  growth.  Butte  County  grew 
only  about  10  percent  during  the  period,  most  of  which  has 
occurred  since  1990. 


Meade  County  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  total  per- 
sonal income  for  the  area.  Meade  County's  top  industries 
are  federal  civilian,  services,  retail  trade,  and  farming,  in 
that  order  (see  Figure  3-6).  The  federal  civilian  sector 
would  be  associated  with  the  VA  Hospital.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  mining,  which  showed  a  44  percent  decrease  in  real 
personal  income,  all  industries  in  the  county  have  shown 
strong  growth  between  1980  to  1993.  Non-farm  industries 
with  income  growth  over  100  percent  include  agricultural 
services  (219  percent),  services  (143  percent),  transporta- 
tion and  public  utilities  (128  percent),  federal  civilian  (1 18 
percent),  and  retail  trade  (109  percent).  Although  agricul- 
tural services  show  an  exceptional  increase  in  personal 
income  over  the  14  year  period,  it  contributes  only  one 
percent  to  total  personal  income  in  the  county. 

Stanley  County's  top  industries  are  farming,  state  and  local 
government,  construction,  and  services.  Stanley  County's 
proximity  to  Pierre,  the  state  capital,  accounts  for  the 
relatively  high  state  and  local  government  employment  as 
well  as  the  growth  in  construction.  Non-farm  industries 
with  the  greatest  growth  from  1980  to  1993  include  con- 
struction (170  percent)  and  agricultural  services  (116  per- 
cent). Industries  showing  declines  include  federal  civilian 
(47  percent)  and  services  (29  percent). 

Butte  County's  top  industries  are  services,  retail,  state  and 
local  government,  and  farming.  Non-farm  industries  show- 
ing the  greatest  growth  include  military  (707  percent), 
federal  civilian  (170  percent),  and  manufacturing  (116 
percent).  Although  military  income  shows  a  remarkable 
increase,  it  contributes  only  about  two  percent  of  total 
personal  income  in  the  county. 

Similar  trends  are  evident  in  employment  in  the  three- 
county  area.  Employment  overall  in  the  area  increased  over 
50  percent  from  1990  -  1993,  compared  with  30  percent 
statewide.  Again,  wide  variation  in  employment  growth 
exists  among  the  three  counties  with  Meade  County  at  83 
percent,  Stanley  County  at  31  percent,  and  Butte  County  at 
8  percent. 

Meade  County  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  total  em- 
ployment and  total  personal  income  in  the  area.  Industries 
with  the  greatest  employment  are  services,  retail,  federal 
civilian,  and  farming,  in  that  order  (see  Figure  3-7).  From 
1980  to  1993  the  fastest  growing  industries  have  been 
mining  (420  percent),  agricultural  services  (209  percent), 
transportation  and  public  utilities  (159  percent),  services 
(159  percent),  and  construction  (146  percent).  Since  1990, 
the  fastest-growing  employment  sector  has  been  federal 
civilian  employment,  showing  a  73  percent  increase.  Farm- 
ing was  first  in  employment  in  1980,  but  dropped  to  fourth 
place  by  1993,  although  the  number  of  employees  has 
remained  fairly  constant.  Farm  employment  estimates  for 
the  three-county  area  do  not  include  non-paid  family  labor. 
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Figure  3-6 

Total  Personal  Income  by  Industry,  1993 

Butte,  Meade  and  Stanley  Counties 
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Figure  3-7 

Employment  by  Industry,  1993 

Butte,  Meade  and  Stanley  Counties 
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Stanley  County's  top  employment  industries  are  state  and 
local  government,  farming,  construction,  and  retail  trade. 
The  fastest  growing  industries  from  1980  -  1993  were 
construction  (171  percent),  ag  services  (74  percent),  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities  (69  percent),  and  services  (56 
percent).  Since  1990,  construction,  retail  trade,  and  state 
and  local  government  have  been  the  fastest-growing  sec- 
tors. Farm  employment  has  remained  unchanged  since 
1980  in  terms  of  numbers  of  employees  and  its  relative 
importance  to  the  county's  economy. 

Butte  County's  top  employment  industries  are  services, 
retail,  farming,  and  state  and  local  government.  From  1 980 
to  1993  the  fastest  growing  industries  have  primarily  been 
in  government:  military  (145  percent),  federal  civilian  (110 
percent),  and  state  and  local  government  (32  percent). 
Transportation  and  public  utilities  grew  about  34  percent. 
Farming  has  lost  nearly  five  percent  in  total  employment 
since  1980,  yet  has  maintained  its  position  as  third  in 
relative  importance  to  the  county's  economy. 

The  South  Dakota  economy  is  expected  to  grow  1 .4  percent 
per  year,  on  average,  between  1995  and  2010.  This  rate  of 
growth  is  below  the  expected  national  growth  rate  of  1.9 
percent  (Polzin,  1996).  However,  some  areas  of  the  West 
are  expected  to  grow  at  much  greater  rates  due  to  the  influx 
of  people  seeking  more  rural  lifestyles  and  greater  amenity 
resources.  Counties  in  western  South  Dakota,  such  as 
Meade  County,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Butte  County,  which 
can  take  advantage  of  their  proximity  to  the  Black  Hills,  will 
likely  grow  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  state  overall. 

Agricultural  Production  and  Farm  Income 

Farm  income  in  the  three-county  area  grew  about  128 
percent  from  1980  to  1993.  Statewide,  growth  was  almost 
800  percent.  Meade  County  accounts  for  about  56  percent 
of  the  area's  total  farm  income,  Stanley  County  about  26 
percent,  and  Butte  County  about  17  percent. 

Farm  income  in  Meade  County  ($20.5  million  in  1 993)  and 
Butte  County  ($6.2  million)  constitutes  about  5  percent  of 
each  county's  total  personal  income.  Of  Meade  County's 
$20.5  million,  cattle  and  sheep  production  comprise  about 
77  percent,  and  for  Butte's  $6.2  million,  cattle  and  sheep 
production  comprise  about  70  percent  (U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  1994). 

For  Stanley  County,  farm  income  ($9.6  million  in  1993) 
makes  up  about  20  percent  of  total  personal  income.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  this  income  (98  percent)  is  comprised  of  cattle 
production  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1994). 

As  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  trends  in  Montana  farm 
income,  there  is  great  volatilitity  in  farm  income  from  year 
to  year  which  tends  to  be  masked  when  looking  at  long-term 


trends.  Currently,  low  cattle  prices  and  high  cattle  invento- 
ries, for  example,  are  exerting  downward  pressure  on  cattle 
prices.  South  Dakota's  1996  cattle  inventory  is  unchanged 
from  1995  levels  (USDA,  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service  1996).  Current  inventories  remain  high,  relative  to 
previous  years  when  cattle  prices  were  rising. 

Agricultural  Trends 

Cattle  prices  are  expected  to  remain  low  nationally  until 
cattle  inventories  decline.  The  January,  1997,  inventory  is 
expected  to  be  only  slightly  lower  than  the  1 996  beginning 
inventory.  As  a  result,  cow-calf  returns  will  remain  low  or 
negative  for  the  near  future  (USDA  Economic  Research 
Service,  1996).  Over  the  next  few  years,  as  inventories 
decline  further,  incomes  will  likely  increase  as  cattle  prices 
recover. 

Nationally,  sheep  production  has  declined  25  percent  since 
1992,  a  trend  evident  in  Montana  and  South  Dakota  as  well. 
There  are  two  primary  causes.  First,  higher  inventories  and 
limited  distribution  channels  during  the  early  1 990'  s  forced 
market  lamb  prices  sharply  lower;  secondly,  the  federal 
Wool  Incentive  Program  was  discontinued.  The  three-year 
phase-out  of  the  program  began  in  1993  and  producers 
received  their  last  payments  under  the  program  in  the  spring 
of  1996.  Although  recent  events  have  had  a  significant 
effect  on  sheep  production,  current  inventory  declines 
reflect  trends  ongoing  in  the  industry  since  the  1940's.  The 
short-term  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry  is  for  lower 
production  again  in  1996,  but  strong  prices  with  some  price 
volatility.  Over  the  next  few  years,  the  nation's  flock  is 
expected  to  stabilize  around  eight  million  head,  which  is 
about  10  percent  below  1995  levels  (USDA  Economic 
Research  Service,  1996).  This  trend  likely  will  affect  Mon- 
tana and  South  Dakota  sheep  production  as  well. 

Other  long-term  agricultural  trends  occurring  across  the 
nation  are  also  evident  in  Montana  and  South  Dakota's 
agriculture  industries.  These  trends  were  described  in  RR'94 
DEIS  (pp.  3-64  and  3-65).  Briefly,  these  include  the  trend 
toward  fewer  but  larger  farms  which  has  been  occurring  for 
decades  as  agriculture  has  become  more  mechanized  and 
fewer  children  of  farm  operators  have  followed  their  par- 
ents into  farming.  Generally  unfavorable  economic  condi- 
tions, especially  during  the  1980's,  also  has  resulted  in 
fewer  entries  into  farming,  so  many  retiring  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  not  being  replaced  by  new  entrants. 

Livestock  Production  on  Public  Land 

The  RR'94  DEIS  includes  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  public 
lands  in  livestock  production  (pp.  3-65  to  3-68),  some  of 
which  is  incorporated  here  as  it  pertains  to  Montana  and 
South  Dakota. 
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The  public  lands  livestock  industry  and  federal  forage  are 
economically  important,  both  at  the  state  level  and  espe- 
cially to  rural  communities.  This  importance  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  variety  of  ways:  the  contribution  of  the  live- 
stock industry  to  economic  activity  (see  previous  section), 
types  of  animals  grazed  on  federal  lands,  rancher  depen- 
dence on  federal  forage,  and  size  of  ranch  operations  with 
federal  permits. 

Federal  rangelands  are  essential  to  the  economic  vitality  of 
many  family  farms  and  ranches.  Some  full-time  operators 
rely  heavily  on  federal  rangelands  for  livestock  forage.  For 
many  operators,  federal  rangelands  help  maintain  livestock 
operations  that  supplement  family  income.  In  some  com- 
munities in  the  state,  ranching  is  the  main  economic  activ- 
ity. 

In  1 994,  there  were  1 1 ,500  beef  cattle  operations  and  1 ,700 
sheep  operations  in  Montana  (MT  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service  1995).  There  are  about  3,600  cattle  operators  on 
public  land  representing  about  30  percent  of  all  beef  cattle 
operations.  There  are  about  1 80  sheep  operators,  represent- 
ing about  1 1  percent  of  all  sheep  operations.  The  actual 
portion  of  all  cattle  and  sheep  operators  with  BLM  permits 
is  somewhat  lower  because  many  operators  have  more  than 
one  permit. 

In  the  three-county  area  of  South  Dakota,  there  were  about 
1 ,245  beef  cattle  operations  and  about  300  sheep  operations 
in  1992,  the  latest  year  for  which  data  is  available  at  the 
county-level  (SD  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  1995). 
There  are  about  5 1  BLM  permits  for  cattle  representing 
about  four  percent  of  all  beef  cattle  operations,  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  are  in  Butte  County.  There  are  about  1 9 
BLM  permits  for  sheep  representing  about  6  percent  of  the 
sheep  operations.  Butte  County  is  the  only  county  in  the 
three-county  affected  area  with  BLM-administered  sheep 
permits.  Of  the  187  sheep  operations  in  Butte  County, 
BLM-administered  sheep  permits  constitute  about  10  per- 
cent. 

Forage  on  BLM-administered  lands  in  Montana  makes  up 
about  four  percent  of  total  feed  requirements  of  the  state's 
cattle  inventory.  For  sheep,  public-land  forage  makes  up 
about  six  percent  of  total  feed  requirements  of  the  statewide 
inventory.  In  the  three-county  area  of  South  Dakota,  BLM 
forage  makes  up  about  two  percent  of  total  feed  require- 
ments for  cattle  and  six  percent  for  sheep  (in  Butte  County). 

The  importance  of  federal  rangelands  to  livestock  produc- 
tion can  also  be  measured  by  rancher  dependency  on 
public-land  forage.  Average  dependency  for  permittees 
who  graze  cattle  on  public  lands  is  1 1  percent  in  Montana, 
and  12  percent  in  South  Dakota.  For  sheep  operators, 
average  dependency  is  35  percent. 


Livestock  operations  with  federal  permits  are  on  average 
larger  than  operations  without  federal  permits.  Data  from 
the  1990  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  (FCRS),  which 
included  Montana  and  SouthDakota,  shows  that  permittees 
on  average  have  more  than  twice  as  many  cows  as 
nonpermittees  (221  versus  93  cows).  Sheep  operators  with 
permits  average  almost  9  times  as  many  sheep  as 
nonpermittees  (112  versus  13  sheep). 

Ranch  Income  and  Operations 

The  1990  FCRS  gives  cost  and  return  data  for  cow-calf 
operations.  Table  3-4  shows  cow-calf  production  cash  costs 
and  returns,  indexed  to  1 994,  for  the  average  permittee  and 
non-permittee.  The  FCRS  survey  data  included  observa- 
tions on  over  16,000  permittees,  with  federal  forage  depen- 
dency from  an  average  10.9  percent  to  an  average  of  85 
percent.  For  more  information  on  the  FCRS  and  how  it  was 
conducted,  refer  to  RR  '94  DEIS  (pp.  3-69,  3-70,  and 
Appendix  G). 

The  survey  data  revealed  that  the  average  permittee  opera- 
tion (221  cows)  in  1990,  a  very  favorable  year  for  cattle 
operators  due  to  high  cattle  prices,  had  cash  receipts  of 
$95,502,  total  cash  expenses  of  $75,742,  and  capital  expen- 
ditures of  $18,446,  yielding  net  cash  returns  of  $1,314. 
Indexing  to  1994  to  reflect  more  recent  conditions  (higher 
input  costs,  lower  cattle  prices,  etc.)  shows  the  average 
permittee' s  cash  receipts  to  have  declined  to  $86, 1 09,  total 
cash  expenses  and  capital  expenditures  increased  to  $8 1 ,44 1 
and  $20,475,  respectively,  and  net  cash  returns  were  - 
$15,807  (see  Table  3-4).  Capital  expenditures  for  new 
capital  equipment  may  have  been  lower  in  1994  due  to 
falling  cattle  prices,  relative  to  1990  when  cattle  prices  were 
higher  and  more  favorable  for  investment.  Depreciation  on 
capital  equipment  in  1 994,  however,  may  comprise  a  greater 
proportion  of  capital  expenditures. 

As  depicted  in  Table  3-4,  average  per-cow  costs  and  re- 
ceipts for  permittees  are  lower  than  for  nonpermittees.  Cash 
receipts  for  permittees  were  $59  per  cow  less  than  for 
nonpermittees,  and  cash  expenses  were  $103  per  cow  less. 
Overall,  however,  cash  receipts  less  cash  expenses  were 
higher  for  permittees  than  nonpermittees  ($44  per  cow 
higher). 

In  terms  of  ranch  operation,  the  1990  survey  showed  that 
permittees  spent  more  per  cow  for  breeding  stock,  fences, 
and  hired  labor  than  nonpermittees.  Nonpermittees  spent 
more  per  cow  overall  for  capital  items,  mainly  because  of 
increased  expenditures  for  machinery,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, feed,  pasture  rental,  purchased  stacker  and  feeder 
cattle,  and  most  other  variable  and  fixed  cash  costs. 
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Table  3-4 

Cow/calf  production  cash  costs  and  returns  per  cow  for  the  Western  Region 

and  for  permittees  and  nonpermittees  in  10  Western  and  Great  Plains  states,  1994 


Item 


Non-permittees       Permittees       Non-permittees       Permittees 

Dollars  per  Cow 


Dollars  per  Ranch 


Cash  receipts: 

Cash  expenses: 

Feeder  Cattle 
FS/BLM  pasture 
Other  public  pasture 
Total  other  feed  costs 
Other  variable  cash  expenses 
Total  variable  cash  expenses 
Total  fixed  cash  expenses 
Total  cash  expenses 

Cash  receipts  less  cash  expenses: 

Capital  expenditures 

Total  cash  expenses  and  capital  exp. 

Net  cash  returns 


$41,755 


$86,109 


$448 


$389 


3,848 

997 

41 

5 

0 

3,028 

0 

14 

548 

657 

6 

3 

17,648 

28,782 

189 

130 

9,064 

24,416 

97 

110 

31,109 

57,881 

334 

261 

12,781 

23,561 

137 

106 

43,890 

81,441 

471 

368 

(2,134) 

4,668 

(23) 

21 

12,723 

20,475 

137 

92 

56,613 

101,916 

608 

460 

(14,857) 

($15,807) 

($159) 

($71) 

Source:  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  data 

Note:  This  information  was  originally  reported  in  1990  dollars  in  the  RR  '94  DEIS.  Data  appearing  in  this  table  has  been 

updated  to  1994  dollars  using  indices  from  Agricultural  Prices  1994  Summary  (USDA/NASS,  7/95). 


Permit  Value 

The  RR'94  DEIS  describes  the  relationship  of  grazing 
permits  to  permit  value.  Briefly,  when  base  property  is 
purchased  which  has  a  federal  grazing  permit  attached  to  it, 
part  of  the  purchase  price  reflects  the  value  of  the  permit  to 
the  overall  property.  This  establishes  a  link  between  the 
number  of  permitted  AUMs  and  the  total  value  of  the 
property.  Thus,  changes  in  AUMs  could  have  an  effect  on 
the  value  of  the  property.  For  a  more-detailed  description  of 
the  relationship  of  permit  value  and  base  property,  refer  to 
the  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-70  to  3-71 ). 

Grazing  Fee  Receipts  and  Payments-in-Lieu- 
of-Taxes  (PILT) 

Changes  in  AUMs  affect  the  level  of  grazing  fee  receipts  to 
the  agency,  and  the  availability  of  funding  for  range  im- 
provements, receipts  to  counties  as  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ments, and  receipts  to  the  Federal  treasury.  Additionally, 
changes  in  grazing  fee  receipts  to  a  county  may  or  may  not 
affect  the  level  of  PILT  payments  the  county  receives, 
depending  on  which  of  two  formulas  a  county's  PILT 
payment  falls  under.  In  Montana,  82  percent  of  the  counties 
receive  PILT  payments  under  Formula  "A"  from  which 
grazing  fee  receipts  are  deducted  (Butte  and  Stanley  coun- 
ties in  South  Dakota  fall  under  this  formula).  For  these 


counties  a  decrease  (or  increase)  in  grazing  fee  receipts  in 
a  given  year,  due  to  a  reduction  (or  increase)  in  AUMs 
would  cause  a  corresponding  increase  (decrease)  in  PILT 
payments  the  next  year  (all  other  things  being  equal).  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  overall  payments  to  the 
county  (the  total  of  grazing  fee  receipts  and  PILT  pay- 
ments) would  not  change.  The  other  18  percent  of  Montana 
counties  (and  Meade  County,  South  Dakota)  receive  PILT 
payments  under  Formula  "B."  Under  this  formula,  PILT 
payments  would  not  be  affected  by  changes  in  grazing  fee 
receipts,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  overall  payments  (the 
total  of  grazing  fee  receipts  and  PILT  payments)  would 
change  by  the  amount  of  change  in  grazing  fee  receipts. 
More  detailed  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  grazing  fee 
receipts  and  PILT  payments  can  be  found  in  the  RR'94 
DEIS  (pp.  3-71  to  3-74  and  Appendix  H). 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

This  section  focuses  on  the  demographic  and  social  trends 
occurring  in  Montana  and  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota  is 
not  included  because  no  allotments  in  that  state  expected  to 
be  affected  by  either  the  proposed  action  or  other  alterna- 
tives. The  following  individuals  and  groups  will  be  dis- 
cussed: ranchers,  local  communities  dependent  upon  ranch- 
ing, recreationists  and  environmentalists.  These  groupings 
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are  made  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  social  impacts.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  groupings  greatly  simplify  the 
members'  actual  values  and  attitudes.  In  addition,  there  is 
extensive  crossover  among  the  groups.  For  example,  some 
ranchers  engage  in  recreation  and  some  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  environment.  Conversely,  some 
recreationists  are  concerned  about  ranching  and  preserva- 
tion of  open  space.  Therefore,  members  of  any  given  group 
or  community  may  hold  a  wide  variety  of  views  regarding 
rangeland  management. 

Demographic  and  Social  Trends 

In  1995,  the  populations  of  Montana  and  South  Dakota 
were  each  less  than  one  million  people,  resulting  in  popu- 
lation densities  of  less  than  6  people  per  square  mile  in 
Montana  and  10  people  per  square  mile  in  South  Dakota. 
Montana's  1995  population  of  870,281  is  a  9  percent 
increase  over  1990.  Between  1980  and  1990,  Montana's 
population  grew  much  more  slowly  gaining  only  two  per- 
cent during  that  decade.  South  Dakota's  1995  population 
was  729,034;  it  grew  by  nearly  5  percent  between  1990  and 
1995.  Between  1980  and  1990,  South  Dakota  grew  at  the 
much  slower  rate  of  one  percent  for  the  entire  decade.  In 
both  states,  rural  areas  tend  to  be  declining  in  population 
while  the  larger  urban  areas  tend  to  have  growing  popula- 
tions. 

In  Montana,  the  areas  increasing  in  population  tend  to  be 
located  in  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state,  while  areas 
with  declining  populations  tend  to  be  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  For  instance,  12  of  the  15  counties  in 
eastern  Montana  that  comprise  the  Big  Dry  and  Powder 
River  Resource  areas  lost  population  between  1990  and 
1995.  The  counties  in  eastern  Montana  that  grew  in  popu- 
lation included  those  with  Indian  Reservations  where  growth 
rates  tend  to  be  higher,  and  Custer  County  where  Miles 
City,  the  main  service  and  trade  center  in  eastern  Montana, 
is  located.  Overall,  the  population  in  these  two  resource 
areas  declined  1  percent  between  1990  and  1995.  In  con- 
trast, the  populations  of  the  two  counties  that  comprise  the 
Dillon  Resource  Area  in  western  Montana  (Beaverhead  and 
Madison  counties)  increased  a  total  of  9  percent  between 
1990  and  1995.  Montana's  population  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  primarily  due  to  in-migration  and  is  projected 
to  reach  one  million  by  2010  (Polzin  1996). 

In  South  Dakota,  the  counties  with  the  majority  of  poten- 
tially affected  allotments  are  located  in  Butte  and  Meade 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  Stanley  county 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  Each  of  these  counties 
experienced  population  growth  between  1990  and  1995. 
Stanley  county  grew  the  fastest  at  a  rate  of  1 5  percent,  Butte 
county  grew  12  percent  during  the  same  time  period,  and 
Meade  county  grew  6  percent. 


Social  trends  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  are 
discussed  in  the  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-74  and  3-75).  Trends  in 
Montana  and  South  Dakota  are  similar  to  those  occurring  in 
other  western  areas,  except  that  neither  of  these  states  has 
any  cities  whose  population  exceeded  1 10,000  in  1994.  In 
both  states,  many  rural  areas  continue  to  experience  signifi- 
cant population  loss  while  other  areas,  particularly  those  in 
high  amenity  locations,  are  growing  due  to  population  in- 
migration. 

The  movement  of  people  and  jobs  into  some  rural  areas 
began  in  the  1 970s  and  is  expected  to  continue  into  the  21st 
century.  This  migration  turn-around  reflects  a  reversal  of 
the  rural-to-urban  migration  pattern  found  in  most  of  the 
U.S.  prior  to  the  1970s.  Intermountain  valleys,  such  as 
Paradise  Valley  south  of  Livingston  and  the  Bitterroot 
Valley  south  of  Missoula,  typically  experience  inmigration. 
In  scenic  areas,  particularly  those  suitable  for  recreation, 
ranches  are  being  sold  for  recreation  uses  or  subdivided  for 
homes.  Some  inmigrants  buy  smaller  lots  to  ranch  or  farm 
but  do  not  depend  on  an  economic  return  from  the  lot. 
Western  rural  areas  are  moving  from  a  long-term  depen- 
dency on  agriculture  or  mining  to  recreation  and  tourism. 
The  population  inmigration  has  mixed  rural  and  urban 
values  and  increased  contacts  between  rural  natives  and 
exurbanites  whose  beliefs  and  values  challenge  the  existing 
ways  of  life.  Rural  natives  may  feel  they  have  lost  control 
of  their  community,  making  it  a  less  desirable  place  for 
them  to  live. 

Other  rural  areas,  such  as  those  in  eastern  Montana,  have 
continued  to  lose  residents  in  the  last  decade.  These  com- 
munities may  be  having  difficultly  maintaining  their  local 
businesses  and  such  services  as  school  and  health  care. 
Residents  are  concerned  about  the  economic  survival  of 
their  communities  and  preserving  their  current  lifestyle. 
The  economic  survival  of  these  communities  and  ranching 
families  may  depend  on  how  well  they  diversify  to  compete 
in  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

In  some  areas,  ranch  families  are  supplementing  their  ranch 
income  by  offering  tourist-related  activities,  including  bed 
and  breakfasts,  trail  rides,  livestock  drives,  guided  wildlife 
tours  and  working  ranch  experiences.  Others  can  stay  on 
their  land  because  family  members  work  in  jobs  outside  the 
family  ranching  business  to  supplement  their  ranch  income. 

Another  important  trend  is  the  increasing  popularity  of 
Montana  for  recreation.  The  demand  for  the  types  of  activi- 
ties most  available  on  federal  lands  is  growing  faster  than 
for  other  activities  (Forest  Service  1989).  These  activities 
include  downhill  and  cross-country  skiing,  backpacking, 
visiting  prehistoric  sites  and  day  hiking.  Many  communi- 
ties have  problems  maintaining  access  to  federal  land  if 
access  through  closed  private  lands  is  required  for  recre- 
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ation.  Access  is  often  prevented  if  ranches  are  purchased  for 
recreation  and  homesites.  In  other  cases,  ranchers  lease 
their  land  to  outfitters  and  close  it  to  others,  or  ranchers 
close  their  land  to  avoid  problems  with  vandalism,  litter  and 
open  gates. 

Changes  in  rangeland  management  are  just  one  aspect  of  a 
broader  debate  on  environmental  issues  and  resource  man- 
agement occurring  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the  world.  Atti- 
tudes toward  livestock  grazing  on  public  lands  range  from 
those  who  feel  all  livestock  should  be  removed  to  those  who 
feel  public  lands  should  be  sold  to  the  ranchers  who  cur- 
rently use  them  for  livestock  grazing.  These  attitudinal 
changes  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3- 
80  and  3-81)  and  in  the  part  of  this  section  titled  National 
Attitudes. 

The  above  changes  in  the  West  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  contentious  dialogue  about  how  federal  lands  and  natural 
resources  should  be  managed.  Recently  there  has  been  a 
movement  toward  collaborative  planning  where  all  the 
interests  in  a  particular  issue  sit  down  at  the  table  together 
and  try  to  find  a  solution  agreeable  to  all  the  interests  (Jones 
1996).  An  example  of  this  is  the  Gravelly  Landscape 
Analysis  where  state,  federal  and  local  government  entities 
and  loggers,  ranchers,  miners,  conservationists  are  engag- 
ing in  an  ongoing  public  dialogue. 

Ranchers 

Rancher  lifestyles  and  values  are  discussed  in  this  section. 
Fowler  and  others  (1993)  provided  information  collected 
from  939  Montana  cow  and  sheep  ranchers  in  1992.  Al- 
though this  information  does  not  represent  all  ranches  with 
federal  permits,  it  generally  describes  the  ranching  lifestyle. 
The  ranchers  surveyed  were  members  of  livestock  producer 
organizations.  They  accounted  for  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
federal  AUMs  permitted  in  Montana,  and  represented  a 
broad  range  of  ranch  size  categories:  23  percent  had  less 
than  99  animal  units;  46  percent  had  between  100  and  350 
animal  units;  24  percent  had  between  35 1  and  1000  animal 
units;  and  6  percent  had  over  1 000  animal  units.  In  compar- 
ing this  herd  size  data  with  other  information,  larger  opera- 
tions appear  to  be  overrepresented  in  these  survey  results 
and  smaller  operations  underrepresented. 

The  survey  results  indicate  ranching  is  a  way  of  life  for 
many  of  the  respondents.  The  average  respondent  was  54 
years  old  and  had  been  on  the  same  ranch  for  32  years.  The 
families  of  the  ranchers  who  responded  to  this  survey  had 
been  in  the  ranching  business  an  average  of  74  years. 

The  average  Montana  ranch  had  over  5  people  associated 
with  it,  not  including  young  children.  Of  the  people  work- 
ing on  the  ranch  operation,  nearly  2  were  non-paid  family 


members,  1  was  a  paid  family  member,  and  there  was 
almost  one  full-time  employee  and  one  half  time  employee. 
In  addition,  nearly  one  family  member  per  ranch  was 
employed  off  the  ranch  operation.  The  family  member 
working  off  ranch  contributed  an  average  of  1 1  percent  of 
the  family '  s  income.  When  information  on  family  members 
working  off  the  ranch  is  examined  by  ranch  size,  it  varies 
from  the  smallest  category  ( 1  -99  AU)  where  61  percent  of 
the  ranches  had  at  least  one  person  working  off  ranch,  to  the 
largest  category  (over  1000  AU)  where  26  percent  of  the 
ranches  reported  at  least  one  person  working  off  ranch.  For 
the  smallest  ranch  size  category,  off  ranch  income  contrib- 
uted 32  percent  of  the  family  income;  this  figure  was  3 
percent  for  the  largest  ranch  size  category.  These  responses 
reflect  the  dependence  of  ranch  operations,  especially  the 
small  operations,  on  off  ranch  income. 

The  average  distance  to  town  for  the  respondents  was  33 
miles  one  way.  Respondents  reported  they  spend  an  aver- 
age of  6  days  annually  in  land  planning  meetings. 

A  series  of  surveys  of  Montana  farm  and  ranch  operators 
completed  between  1988  and  1992  (Saltiel  1988;  Saltiel 
1990;  Saltiel  1991;  Saltiel  1992)  focused  on  attitudes  to- 
ward ranching  as  a  profession,  ranching  practices,  and  local 
communities. 

In  1988  farmers  and  ranchers  were  asked,  "If  you  were 
starting  all  over,  how  likely  is  it  that  you  would  become  a 
farmer  or  rancher?"  Nearly  70  percent  said  they  definitely 
or  probably  would  become  a  farmer  or  rancher.  This  same 
group  was  also  asked  if  they  would  encourage  a  young 
person  to  take  up  farming  or  ranching.  Nearly  50  percent 
said  they  would  probably  or  definitely  discourage  a  young 
person  while  less  than  40  percent  said  they  would  encour- 
age a  young  person.  In  this  same  survey  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  respondents  indicated  it  was  very  unlikely  they  would 
quit  farming/ranching  for  any  reason  other  than  illness  or 
retirement. 

Saltiel' s  1990  survey  asked  ranchers  how  important  some 
practices  were  to  them  on  their  operation.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  the  ranchers  said  enhancing  forage  was  very 
important  to  them;  64  percent  said  efficient  water  use  was 
very  important;  22  percent  said  protecting  wildlife  habitat 
was  very  important;  and  1 8  percent  said  enhancing  stream 
banks  was  very  important. 

Questions  from  several  years  focused  on  rancher/farmer 
community  life.  In  1988,  farm  and  ranch  operators  were 
asked  whether  a  number  of  features  of  community  life  had 
improved,  stayed  the  same,  or  become  worse  over  the  last 
5  years.  In  general,  respondents  indicated  that  people  do  not 
seem  as  closely  attached  to  the  community  as  they  once  did. 
Over  60  percent  indicated  the  time  neighbors  spent  visiting 
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had  decreased;  over  three-fourths  said  people  going  outside 
the  local  trade  area  to  purchase  consumer  goods  had  in- 
creased; nearly  half  indicated  community  closeness  had 
decreased.  However,  nearly  90  percent  said  the  willingness 
of  people  to  help  when  someone  needs  it  had  increased  or 
stayed  the  same. 

In  this  same  survey,  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the 
quality  of  services  in  community.  The  school  system, 
medical  care  and  law  enforcement  were  rated  as  excellent, 
very  good  or  good  by  more  than  50  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents. On  the  other  hand,  employment  opportunities  were 
rated  as  fair  or  poor  by  96  percent  of  the  respondents. 

The  1 992  survey  also  asked  questions  about  overall  com- 
munity quality  of  life.  Forty-five  indicated  their  community 
quality  of  life  to  be  very  good  or  excellent,  41  percent  said 
good,  and  14  percent  said  fair  or  poor.  For  the  following 
specific  aspects  of  communities,  respondents  rated  the 
quality/service  as  very  good  or  excellent:  air  quality  (75 
percent),  place  for  children  (73  percent),  neighbor's  help 
(57  percent),  crime  free  (46  percent),  education  (43  per- 
cent), recreation  (28  percent),  community  spirit  (27  per- 
cent), health  care  (24  percent),  job  opportunity  (2  percent). 

In  the  1991  survey,  farmers  and  ranchers  were  also  asked 
about  the  economic  well  being  of  their  communities.  Thirty- 
four  percent  rated  the  economic  well  being  as  poor,  48 
percent  rated  it  fair,  and  1 8  percent  rated  it  good  or  excel- 
lent. Sixty  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  it  is  very 
important  or  extremely  important  to  develop  the 
nonagricultural  employment  opportunities  in  their  area. 

Qualitative  descriptions  can  offer  an  additional  perspective 
on  rancher  lifestyles.  Some  of  the  discussion  on  attitudes 
are  based  on  comments  from  ranchers  and  livestock  grazing 
associations  regarding  RR*94. 

Whether  they  are  American  Indian,  Hispanic,  Anglo,  or 
other  ethnicities,  ranchers  tend  to  share  many  characteris- 
tics. According  to  Simpson  ( 1 975 ),  ranchers  perceive  them- 
selves as  personifying  such  traits  as  fair  play,  honesty,  and 
independence.  They  believe  they  are  rugged  and  enduring 
individuals  who  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  They  take  great 
pride  in  being  independent  but  willingly  work  to  help 
neighbors  when  the  need  arises.  Many  Americans  also  hold 
similar  perceptions  about  these  rancher  characteristics. 

According  to  Jobes  (1986),  "ranchers  see  themselves  as 
living  a  more  desirable  life  than  others."  He  indicates, 
"Most  hate  to  sell  their  ranches,  even  though  their  income 
may  increase  and  their  job  demands  decline  by  doing  so. 
Their  remorse  involves  more  than  retiring  from  a  job;  it  is 
admission  that  they  are  giving  up  a  romanticized  style  of  life 
integrated  around  the  work  and  the  community." 


Some  of  the  major  social  issues  facing  ranchers  today  are 
financial  survival  including  whether  and  how  to  diversify 
the  operation,  pressures  to  change  the  way  livestock  on 
public  lands  are  managed  due  to  changes  in  land  manage- 
ment policies,  changing  communities  and  resulting  land 
use  pressures,  and  aging  ranchers  and  what  will  happen  to 
the  ranch  when  the  current  owner  retires.  Research  on  farm/ 
ranch  succession  indicates  the  next  farm  crisis  may  be  an 
inability  to  pass  on  the  family  farm  (Marotz-Bade,  & 
Hutcheson,  1995). 

The  ranching  community  is  living  in  a  socially  contentious 
setting.  Cool  (1992)  pointed  out  the  prevalence  of  slogans 
such  as  "Cattle  free  by  '93"  and  the  countering  statement  by 
cattlemen  of  "Cows  galore  in  '94"  as  typifying  the  conflict- 
ing nature  of  today's  setting.  Many  ranchers  face  increas- 
ingly stressful  social  situations  as  they  try  to  balance  their 
traditional  lifestyles  with  demands  from  people  who  want 
public  lands  managed  differently  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

Ranchers  commented  during  the  RR'94  scoping  period 
about  their  concern  for  social  and  economic  impacts  to 
individual  ranches  and  local  communities.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  whether  they  can  continue  their  local  ranching 
lifestyle.  They  believe  the  pressure  for  change  coming  from 
a  variety  of  avenues,  including  natural  resource  manage- 
ment policies  will  affect  the  rancher's  ability  to  continue 
livestock  grazing  on  federal  lands.  If  ranches  do  end  up  out 
of  business,  they  believe  recreation  and  tourism  will  suffer 
if  ranching  traditions  and  open  space  are  lost. 

Counties  and  Communities 

Rural  communities  are  facing  many  challenges.  Residents 
of  rural  areas  believe  they  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
maintain  control  of  their  community 's  character  rather  than 
to  control  the  frontier,  as  in  the  past.  Many  groups  want  to 
maintain  the  traditional  rural  character;  including  both 
newcomers  and  old  time  ranchers. 

Some  rural  areas,  such  as  those  in  eastern  Montana,  have 
continued  to  lose  residents  in  the  last  decade.  These  com- 
munities may  be  having  difficultly  maintaining  their  local 
businesses,  and  services  such  as  school  and  health  care. 
Residents  are  concerned  about  the  economic  survival  of 
their  communities  and  preserving  their  current  lifestyle. 
These  communities  often  have  a  limited  ability  to  react  to 
change  because  of  their  small  population  base  (Harris  et  al, 
1966). 

Other  rural  areas,  such  as  those  in  western  Montana,  are 
struggling  to  maintain  their  rural  character  in  light  of  high 
levels  of  inmigration  and  economic  change  from  a  agricul- 
tural to  a  recreation  base.  Residents  of  these  communities 
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worry  "they  are  losing  their  quality  of  life  because  of  more 
people,  more  traffic,  and  more  unplanned  haphazard  devel- 
opment" (Williams  1 993).  At  the  same  time,  many  commu- 
nities resist  planning  and  zoning.  A  recent  article  posed  the 
following,  as  yet  unanswered,  questions,  "Will  we 
(westerners)  greet  them  (newcomers)  with  plans  faxed 
straight  from  Los  Angeles  for  the  same  kinds  of  subdivi- 
sions they  left  behind?  Or  will  some  parts  of  the  west  figure 
out  how  to  accommodate  the  new  residents  in  ways  that 
remain  western?"  (High  Country  News  1993). 

National  Attitudes 

Changes  in  rangeland  management  are  just  one  aspect  of  a 
broader  debate  on  environmental  issues  and  resource  man- 
agement occurring  in  Montana,  the  U.S.  and  around  the 
world.  According  to  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Management 
Assessment  Team  (1 993),  "This  growing  concern  with  the 
environment,  from  the  international  to  local  levels,  appeal's 
linked  to  some  fundamental  structural  changes  taking  place 
in  industrial  societies.  Shifts  in  education  levels,  population 
distribution,  and  composition  and  make-up  of  the  labor 
force  all  combine  to  bring  increased  concern  with  issues 
related  to  the  quality  of  life  and  other  types  of  personal 
attitudes,  including  natural  resources  and  the  environment." 
These  attitudinal  changes  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-80  to  3-8 i). 

A  recent  study  of  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  rangeland 
management  (Brunsen  &  Steel  1994)  compared  the  re- 
sponses from  a  national  random  sample  with  a  sample  of 
residents  from  eastern  Oregon.  Information  from  the  east- 
ern Oregon  sample  is  included  to  show  the  attitudes  of 
residents  where  rangelands  are  important  to  local  econo- 
mies. 

At  the  national  level,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  respon- 
dents indicated  greater  protection  should  be  given  to  fish, 
rare  plant  communities  and  wildlife  on  federal  rangelands. 
In  the  eastern  Oregon  sample,  only  36  to  45  percent  of  the 
respondents  agreed  that  greater  effort  should  be  make  to 
protect  fish,  rare  plants  and  wildlife. 

Responses  to  the  question  of  whether  the  economic  vitality 
of  local  communities  should  be  given  highest  priority  when 
making  decisions  about  federal  rangelands,  and  whether 
federal  rangeland  management  should  emphasize  livestock 
grazing  were  less  clear  cut.  At  the  national  level,  38  percent 
of  the  respondents  agreed  with  the  first  statement  and  only 
25  percent  agreed  with  the  latter  statement.  Over  40  percent 
of  the  national  level  respondents  disagreed  with  both  state- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  70  percent  of  the  eastern  Oregon 
sample  indicated  the  economic  vitality  of  local  communi- 
ties should  be  given  highest  priority  when  making  decisions 


about  federal  rangelands,  and  nearly  half  indicated  federal 
rangeland  management  should  emphasize  livestock  graz- 
ing. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  questions  regarding  their 
beliefs  about  environmental  conditions  on  publicly-owned 
rangelands.  Over  eighty  percent  of  the  national  respondents 
indicated  the  quality  of  water  from  rangelands  has  de- 
creased markedly  in  the  past  50  years  and  that  the  loss  of 
streamside  vegetation  is  a  serious  problem  on  federal  range- 
lands.  Over  sixty  percent  indicated  most  federal  rangelands 
are  overgrazed  by  livestock.  Eastern  Oregon  respondents 
were  more  evenly  divided  in  their  responses  to  these  ques- 
tions. Except  for  the  question  about  overgrazing  (where  50 
percent  of  the  respondents  disagreed  with  the  statement  that 
most  federal  rangelands  are  overgrazed  by  livestock),  less 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  any  of  the  statements.  For  instance,  43  percent  of  the 
respondents  indicated  the  quality  of  water  from  federal 
rangelands  has  decreased  markedly  in  the  past  50  years 
while  35  percent  disagreed. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  who  government  officials 
should  be  most  responsive  to  when  making  decisions  con- 
cerning federal  rangelands.  Both  at  the  national  and  eastern 
Oregon  levels,  respondents  indicate  government  officials 
should  be  most  responsive  to  local  affected  communities. 
After  this  initial  rating,  responses  diverge.  The  national 
publics  indicate  national  public  opinion  and  government 
natural  resource  agencies  are  second  and  third  most  impor- 
tant. Eastern  Oregon  respondents  indicate  state  public  opin- 
ion and  the  local  affected  industry  are  the  second  and  third 
most  important. 

Public  Interest  Groups 

Those  who  are  potentially  affected  by  implementation  of 
proposed  S&Gs,  other  than  permittees  are  numerous  and 
decentralized.  This  section  discusses  recreationists  and 
environmentalists.  The  attitudes  of  these  groups  at  the 
national  level  are  discussed  in  the  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  3-74 
and  3-75). 

Though  recreationists  may  be  less  directly  affected  than 
permittees,  effects  from  changes  in  recreation  availability 
have  been  documented.  Research  on  the  effects  of  partici- 
pation in  outdoor  recreation  show  benefits  to  the  participat- 
ing individuals,  their  families  and  their  local  communities 
(Forest  Service  1989).  This  same  report  also  states  that 
some  of  the  major  issues  facing  recreation  today  include 
protecting  resources  and  open  space,  acquiring  more  land 
and  water  to  meet  anticipated  demand,  resolving  conflicts 
among  diverse  users,  and  addressing  the  need  for  more 
access  to  outdoor  recreation  areas. 
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Comments  from  Montana  environmental  groups  parallel 
the  messages  received  from  national  groups.  Both  national 
and  Montana  groups  feel  protection  and  restoration  of 
native  plants  and  animals  and  riparian  areas  are  most 
important  and  should  guide  management  decisions.  They 
support  the  development  of  S&Gs,  but  voice  concern  about 
the  implementation,  monitoring  and  enforcement,  of  S&Gs. 

Outdoor  recreation  encompasses  a  great  variety  of  activi- 
ties from  hiking  to  hunting  to  ORV  use.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  messages  received  from  groups  representing  these 
interests  are  diverse.  Some  recreationists  offer  messages 


very  similar  to  those  received  from  the  environmental 
groups  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraph.  Other 
recreationists  feel  that  rangeland  management  is  acceptable 
as  it  currently  exists  and  are  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
management  changes  on  ranch  operations.  Many 
recreationists  are  concerned  about  loss  of  open  space  and 
access.  One  spokesman  from  a  sportsman's  association 
stated,  "Subdivisions  could  replace  historic  ranches,  or 
wealthy  people  will  buy  the  lands  and  no  one  will  be 
allowed  to  use  them.  We  depend  on  the  ranchers,  especially 
during  low  forage  years,  to  feed  a  lot  of  wildlife.  If  you  start 
putting  these  guys  out  of  business,  we  could  be  in  trouble". 
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CHAPTER  4 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


IMPLEMENTATION 
ASSUMPTIONS  AND  GUIDELINES 


IMPACTS  COMMON  TO  ALL 
ALTERNATIVES 


The  specific  way  in  which  S&Gs  will  be  implemented  is 
likely  to  vary  from  place  to  place  and  over  time,  depending 
on  budget  levels  and  priorities,  staff  levels,  applicable 
regulations  and  policies,  and  the  level  of  interest  and 
involvement  expressed  by  RACs,  other  affected  interests, 
other  agencies,  and  the  general  public.  The  following 
implementation  assumptions  and  guidelines  were  devel- 
oped as  aids  in  projecting  environmental  effects. 

1 .  BLM  funding  and  staffing  are  expected  to  continue 
at  current  levels  or  decline  during  the  foreseeable 
future.  At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  consulta- 
tion and  collaboration  in  BLM  decision-making  is 
expected  to  increase.  These  two  factors  are  expected 
to  constrain  the  rate  of  S&G  implementation.  How- 
ever, these  factors  will  be  offset  by  a  modest  increase 
in  agency  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  imple- 
menting needed  changes  in  livestock  grazing  man- 
agement, due  in  part  to  the  action-forcing  provisions 
of  the  new  BLM  grazing  regulations  (43  CFR 
4 1 80.2(c)),  and  in  part  to  social,  political,  and  demo- 
graphic changes  now  underway  in  parts  of  the  E1S 
study  area.  The  assumed  net  result  is  that  the  pro- 
posed action  will  be  implemented  at  a  faster  rate  than 
under  current  management. 

2.  BLM  field  offices  will  periodically  review  existing 
information  to  determine  which  BLM-administered 
lands  are  not  meeting  standards,  and  the  cause(s)  for 
non-attainment.  Priorities  for  corrective  action  will 
be  selected  based  on  such  factors  as  legal  and  policy 
requirements,  resource  values  at  risk,  and  public  and 
other  agency  interest  and  concern. 

3.  The  S&Gs  will  be  implemented  based  on  the  best 
available  information,  and  will  be  monitored  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  management  actions, 
and  the  need  for  further  adjustments.  Adjustments  in 
management  will  be  made  if  necessary  based  on 
resource  conditions  and  trends. 

4.  Natural  resource  limitations  (e.g.,  soil  characteris- 
tics) and  naturally  occurring  events  (e.g.,  severe 
drought  or  insect  infestations)  may  prevent  full  at- 
tainment of  standards. 


Air  Quality 

The  most  common  impacts  to  air  quality  would  result  from 
vegetation  management  projects.  Impacts  could  include 
smoke  from  prescribed  burning;  increases  in  noise,  dust, 
and  exhaust  from  manual  and  mechanical  vegetation  treat- 
ments; and  noise  and  chemical  drift  from  aerial  herbicide 
spraying.  Under  prescribed  bum  plans,  particulate  matter 
can  be  minimized  and  areas  burned  so  that  particulates  will 
not  affect  populated  areas.  These  impacts  were  described  in 
detail  in  the  BLM  Vegetation  Treatment  E1S  (BLM  1991a). 
Impacts  would  be  temporary,  small  in  scale,  and  dispersed. 
Potential  air  quality  impacts  are  assessed  before  projects 
are  implemented.  Mitigation  may  be  added  to  project  pro- 
posals to  further  reduce  potential  impacts.  These  proce- 
dures assure  that  the  agency's  practices  conform  to  federal, 
state,  and  local  air  quality  regulations. 

Climate 

There  will  be  no  effects  on  climate. 

Biological  Diversity  and  Ecological  Integrity 

Under  all  alternatives,  the  relative  contribution  and  impor- 
tance of  public  lands  to  regional  biological  diversity  and 
ecological  integrity  would  gradually  increase.  Ongoing 
efforts  to  implement  ecosystem  management  principles, 
independent  of  the  rangeland  health  initiative,  include: 

application  of  the  best  available  science 
coordination  with  adjoining  landowners  and  agen- 
cies 

planning  at  the  landscape  and  watershed  scale 
restoration  of  riparian  areas  and  other  high  priority 
degraded  areas 

restoration  of  natural  ecological  processes  (e.g., 
wildfire) 

rcinlroduction  of  the  black-footed  ferret 
development  of  conservation  strategies  for  other 
special  status  species  (e.g.,  grayling,  mountain  plo- 
ver, etc.) 

implementation  of  integrated  noxious  weed  man- 
agement 
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Under  all  alternatives,  most  of  the  approximately  400 
allotments  which  presently  appear  to  be  not  meeting  the 
proposed  biological  standard  would,  overthe  long-term,  be 
restored  sufficiently  to  not  only  meet  the  standard,  but  to 
also  meet  other  desired  future  conditions  established  through 
local  or  regional  interagency  plans.  Degraded  areas  would 
gradually  be  restored  on  a  priority  basis,  with  emphasis  on 
riparian  areas  and  habitat  for  threatened,  endangered,  and 
other  special  status  species.  The  rate  at  which  noxious 
weeds  are  spreading  would  be  slowed,  although  the  success 
of  integrated  management  efforts  would  be  highly  depen- 
dent on  funding  and  cooperation  from  other  landowners 
and  agencies. 

Special  Status  Species 

The  dwarf  shrew  occurs  on  talus  areas  at  high  elevations 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  impacted  by  livestock  grazing. 
Species  such  as  the  fisher,  wolverine,  spotted  skunk,  lynx, 
snowshoe  hare,  northern  bog  lemming,  and  common  loon 
also  are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  livestock  grazing  or 
changes  in  grazing  management.  There  is  no  known  habitat 
for  the  burying  beetle  on  BLM-administered  lands.  Coeur 
d'Alene  salamander,  wood  frog,  Idaho  giant  salamander, 
tailed  frog,  western  hog-nose  snake  and  milk  snake  would 
not  likely  be  impacted  from  changes  in  livestock  grazing 
management. 

Livestock  could  trample  the  eggs  of  least  terns  and  piping 
plovers  if  they  were  to  graze  the  nesting  area.  However,  this 
has  never  been  documented  on  BLM-administered  land  and 
is  not  expected  to  occur.  Spiny  soft  shell  turtle  eggs  can  be 
damaged  by  livestock  trampling  in  riparian  and  wetland 
(beach)  areas. 

Special  Status  Species  -  Plants 

There  would  be  no  effect  on  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
species  in  the  MT/DAKs,  since  no  federally  listed  plants 
occur  on  BLM-administered  lands.  BLM  has  designated 
some  plants  as  sensitive  and  watch  species.  Sensitive  plant 
inventories  by  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  have 
shown  that  some  species  may  be  heavily  utilized  by  live- 
stock. As  with  wildlife,  some  plant  species  may  benefit 
from  improved  livestock  management,  while  others  may  be 
dependent  on  early  serai  or  disturbance  conditions.  Virtu- 
ally all  BLM  listed  sensitive  and  watch  species  are  in 
habitats  affected  by  weed  encroachment.  However,  as 
integrated  weed  management  measures  are  implemented, 
negative  effects  on  special  status  species  should  diminish. 

Wild  Horse  and  Burros 

There  would  be  no  effect  to  wild  horse  populations  under 
any  alternative,  since  livestock  grazing  is  not  authorized  in 


the  Pryor  Mountain  Horse  Range.  Wild  horse  populations 
would  continue  to  be  managed  at  appropriate  levels. 

Cultural  and  Paleontoiogical  Resources 

The  livestock  industry  and  related  developments  are  now 
part  of  the  historic  landscape  of  the  MT/DAKs.  Towns, 
ranch  homes  and  outbuildings,  range  improvements,  and 
associated  landscapes  constitute  that  historic  fabric.  Changes 
in  the  domestic  livestock  industry  would  affect  the  integrity 
of  that  historic  landscape.  Those  changes  could  stem  from 
fluctuations  in  the  market  and  general  economy,  climate, 
range  improvements,  and  from  changes  at  the  federal  level. 
Even  without  the  proposed  S&Gs,  changes  to  the  historic 
landscape  would  occur,  and  could  have  a  negative  impact 
on  the  character  or  use  of  historic  range-related  cultural 
resources. 

In  general,  most  direct  impacts  to  historic  properties  are 
avoided  through  project  redesign.  Residual  or  unantici- 
pated impacts  to  cultural  resources  from  development  re- 
lated activities  would  be  likely,  even  with  the  protection 
provided  by  federal  law.  The  section  106  process  mini- 
mizes those  inadvertent  impacts.  Impacts  from  livestock 
trampling,  off  road  vehicle  use,  and  illegal  artifact  collect- 
ing would  be  anticipated,  and  cannot  entirely  be  avoided. 

Continued  impacts  to  cultural  practices  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can community  would  also  be  likely  to  persist.  Range 
improvement  projects,  which  may  increase  access,  could 
improve  accessibility  to  plant  and  mineral  collecting  areas 
by  Native  Americans.  Increased  access  would  also  likely 
increase  vandalism,  theft,  off  road  vehicle  use,  and  the 
general  degradation  of  the  historic  and  natural  habitat. 
Consultation  with  Native  American  groups  consistent  with 
BLM's  consultation  handbook  H-8160-1,  "General  Proce- 
dural Guidance  for  Native  American  Consultation,"  would 
reduce  the  potential  for  such  impacts. 

Surface  disturbance  in  soft  sedimentary  soils  could  affect 
paleontoiogical  resources.  Such  disturbance  may  be  associ- 
ated with  range  improvement  projects,  vehicular  use  of 
sensitive  areas,  accelerated  erosion,  and  unauthorized  col- 
lection of  paleontoiogical  materials. 

Economics 

Permit  Value 

Impacts  to  permit  value  from  changes  in  permitted  use  are 
described  in  the  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  4-11  to  4-12)  and  in  the 
RR'94  FEIS  (pp.  125-127),  and  are  summarized  below. 

When  the  availability  of  federal  forage  for  livestock  is 
reduced,  the  value  of  the  permit  could  also  decline.  A 
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permittee  that  loses  all  or  part  of  a  permit  loses  the  capital 
value  that  the  permit  contributed  to  the  associated  ranch  for 
sale  or  lending  purposes.  If  the  loss  of  federal  grazing 
results  in  an  inability  to  use  some  of  the  associated  base 
property  in  the  ranch,  then  the  impact  on  ranch  value  could 
be  greater  than  just  the  loss  of  the  capital  value  of  the  permit. 

The  value  lost  from  reductions  in  federal  forage  would  vary 
considerably  depending  on  such  factors  as  how  critical 
federal  grazing  is  to  the  economic  viability  of  the  ranch, 
alternative  sources  of  forage,  season  of  use,  whether  all  or 
a  small  percentage  of  the  grazing  is  eliminated,  and  the 
location  of  the  federal  grazing  lands.  The  significance  of  the 
impact  would  also  depend  upon  when  the  permit  was 
acquired  and  how  much  value  the  permit  loses.  For  permit- 
tees who  have  just  acquired  permits  where  the  permit  values 
were  not  discounted,  the  impact  might  be  significant.  For 
permittees  who  have  held  their  permits  for  years,  the  impact 
might  not  be  significant  because  they  have  essentially 
amortized  their  costs  over  time. 

If  the  loss  of  federal  grazing  results  in  a  ranch's  losing 
economic  viability,  then  the  loss  would  be  significant.  For 
example,  if  the  private  lands  on  a  ranch  are  used  to  produce 
hay  (winter  feed)  and  the  ranch  relies  entirely  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  for  spring,  summer  and  fall  grazing,  loss 
of  the  federal  grazing  could  make  the  ranch  nonviable.  The 
private  hay  land  would  still  have  value,  but  probably  not  as 
much  value  as  it  would  have  if  it  were  part  of  a  viable 
economic  unit.  A  ranch  property  such  as  this,  may  have  to 
be  leased  or  sold  to  another  ranch  operation  to  maintain  its 
productive  capacity. 

BLM  offices  in  the  MT/DAKs  invest  about  $800,000  per 
year  for  fence  construction,  weed  control,  reservoirs,  and 
other  range  improvements.  This  level  of  expenditure  would 
be  expected  to  continue  or  decline  slightly  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  additional  economic  impact 
from  range  improvement  investments. 

Payments-in-Lieu-of-Taxes  (PILT) 

A  county's  PILT  payments  may  be  affected  if  there  are 
changes  in  the  county's  grazing  fee  receipts.  It  would 
depend  on  which  formula  the  county  receives  its  PILT 
payments  under  (see  Appendix  I).  If  the  county  receives  its 
PILT  payment  under  formula  "A",  from  which  grazing  fee 
receipts  are  deducted,  then  its  PILT  payments  would  be 
affected.  For  example,  if  the  county  experiences  a  decrease 
in  grazing  fee  receipts  due  to  AUM  reductions,  its  PILT 
payment  would  increase  by  the  same  amount  as  the  de- 
crease in  grazing  fee  receipts  (the  opposite  is  also  true).  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  county's  total  receipts  (the  sum 
of  grazing  fee  receipts  and  PILT  payments)  would  not 


change.  Counties  that  receive  PILT  payments  under  for- 
mula "B"  would  see  no  change  in  PILT  payments  due  to 
changes  in  grazing  fee  receipts.  However,  the  county '  s  total 
receipts  (the  sum  of  grazing  fee  receipts  and  PILT  pay- 
ments) would  change  by  the  same  amount  as  grazing  fee 
receipts  change. 


ALTERNATIVE  1:  NO  ACTION 

(CURRENT  MANAGEMENT) 

Grazing  Management 

Under  current  management  direction,  RMP/MFP  decisions 
would  continue  to  be  implemented  in  priority  order.  Out  of 
5,240  allotments  in  the  MT/DAKs  EIS  study  area,  approxi- 
mately 640  ( 1 2  percent)  would  require  changes  in  livestock 
grazing  management  to  fully  implement  RMP/MFP  deci- 
sions. The  estimated  number  of  allotments  likely  to  be 
affected  by  types  of  management  change  are  summarized  in 
Table  4-1. 

The  combined  reductions  and  increases  in  livestock  use 
shown  in  Table  4- 1  would  result  in  a  net  long  term  decrease 
of  approximately  19,000  federal  AUMs  across  the  MT/ 
DAKs  area.  This  is  less  than  two  percent  of  the  total  AUMs 
currently  authorized  by  BLM  within  the  EIS  study  area. 
Most  reductions  would  probably  occur  in  allotments  with 
high  value  riparian  areas  in  non-functioning  or  functioning- 
at-risk  condition. 

Roughly  40,000  acres  in  1 1 0  allotments  would  be  excluded 
from  livestock  use  over  the  long  term.  These  would  most 
likely  be  associated  with  riparian  area  restoration  and 
management.  The  range  improvements  and  vegetation  treat- 
ments that  would  be  needed  include  approximately  1 , 1 00 
miles  of  new  fence  construction,  1 ,300  new  water  develop- 
ments, 26,000  acres  of  weed  control  and  173,000  acres  of 
other  vegetation  treatments. 

Although  changes  would  occur  throughout  the  EIS  study 
area,  most  of  the  changes  discussed  above  would  occur  in 
western  and  central  Montana,  where  riparian  restoration 
needs  are  generally  the  highest. 

At  current  staff  and  funding  levels,  needed  management 
changes  would  be  implemented  on  an  estimated  140  allot- 
ments during  the  next  five  years.  Full  implementation  of 
needed  management  changes  would  require  20  to  25  years. 
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Table  4-1 

Estimated  Management  Changes 

Under  Current  Management 


No.  of 
Allotments* 


Type  of  Change 


1 10  Reductions  in  livestock  use 

30  Increases  in  livestock  use 

450  Changes  in  grazing  systems 

370  Changes  in  season-of-use 

3  Changes  in  class  of  livestock 

1 10  Partial  exclusions  from  livestock  grazing 

2  Total  exclusions  from  livestock  grazing 

560  Range  improvements/vegetation  treatments 

*  Allotments  may  require  more  than  one  type  of  change 

(i.e.,  an  allotment  may  require  range  improvements  and 


changes  in  grazing  systems. 


Upland  Soils  and  Vegetation 

Under  current  management  direction,  there  would  be  a  very 
slow  improvement  in  upland  rangeland  condition.  Such 
improvement  would  be  most  noticeable  in  areas  with  favor- 
able growing  conditions  and  on  sites  in  early  serai  stages  of 
development.  In  general,  given  the  current  priority  on 
riparian  restoration  and  management,  and  given  the  quicker 
response  of  riparian  vegetation  to  management  changes, 
uplands  would  improve  much  slower  than  riparian  areas. 

Watershed  quality  would  also  improve  very  slowly  over  the 
long  term,  in  response  to  increases  in  vegetation  cover  and 
litter.  Soils  with  naturally  low  potential  due  to  chemicals 
(e.g.,  sodium)  or  physical  limitations  would  continue  to 
limit  vegetation  response  and  plant  community  diversity. 
Most  invasive  species,  such  as  cheatgrass  and  leafy  spurge, 
would  continue  to  expand,  although  probably  at  reduced 
rates. 

Riparian,  Wetland  and  Aquatic 
Communities 

BLM  in  the  MT/DAKs  area  has  been  emphasizing  riparian 
restoration  and  management  since  the  early  1980's.  All 
existing  RMPs  and  MFPs  include  riparian  improvement 
objectives  and  identify  livestock  management  practices  to 
achieve  desired  improvements.  Slow  but  steady  progress  is 
being  made  toward  implementing  needed  management 
changes.  Over  the  long  term,  proper  functioning  condition 
would  be  restored  to  most  of  the  approximately  1 ,700  miles 
of  riparian  and  wetland  areas  currently  considered  func- 
tioning~at-risk,  and  650  miles  considered  non-functioning. 


Riparian  Hydrology  and  Water  Quality 

As  new  activity  plans  are  developed  and  changes  in  live- 
stock grazing  management  are  implemented,  there  would 
be  gradual  improvement  in  riparian  hydrologic  function 
and  water  quality.  This  would  be  a  slow,  incremental 
process. 

Over  the  long  term,  these  improvements  would  include: 
sediment  input  caused  by  streambank  alteration/damage 
and  stream  channel  cutting  and  widening  would  slowly 
decrease;  floodplain  functionality  would  be  restored;  flood 
peaks  would  be  reduced;  and  groundwater  recharge  would 
increase.  Water  quality  parameters  such  as  temperature, 
dissolved  oxygen,  and  fecal  coliform  would  also  gradually 
improve. 

Riparian  Soils 

Riparian  soil  quality  would  improve  slowly  in  the  long  term 
in  response  to  increased  vegetation  and  litter.  Riparian  soils 
and  vegetation  generally  respond  quicker  than  uplands  to 
change  in  management.  Canopy  cover  and  litter  would 
increase,  and  runoff  amounts  and  related  sediment  content 
would  decrease.  Invasive  species  such  as  knapweed, 
houndstongue  and  leafy  spurge  would  probably  continue  to 
move  into  new  areas  during  the  short  term;  however,  over 
the  long  term,  as  riparian  vegetation  and  soils  respond 
positively  to  management  changes,  the  rate  at  which  invasive 
species  spread  would  diminish  and  may  reverse  in  some 
areas. 

Wildlife 

Full  implementation  of  existing  RMPs/MFPs  would  have  a 
long-term  positive  impact  on  most  wildlife  species  and 
biological  diversity  in  general,  particularly  in  riparian  habi- 
tats. Anticipated  improvement  of  specific  upland  habitats 
currently  in  depleted  or  poor  condition  would  be  very 
gradual. 

All  management  actions  affect  overall  wildlife  values  to 
some  degree.  The  amount  or  rate  of  change,  positive  or 
negative,  is  often  a  function  of  the  cumulative  effects  of 
many  actions.  Individually,  they  result  in  changes  that  can 
be  subtle  and  often  overlooked,  while  in  combination  over 
time  may  lead  to  changes  that  are  quite  significant.  Some 
specific  examples  can  be  found  in  the  RR'94  DEIS  (pp.  4- 
26  and  4-27). 

Big  Game 

Land  treatments  and  natural  events  would  maintain  local 
habitat  diversity  for  most  big  game  species.  Vegetation 
changes  would  generally  favor  species  associated  with 
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upper  serai  stages.  For  example,  in  areas  occupied  by  elk 
and  mule  deer,  elk  would  be  favored  where  vegetation 
moves  toward  a  higher  percentage  of  grasses.  In  the  long 
term,  big  game  population  levels  probably  would  not  be 
significantly  affected  as  a  direct  result  of  changes  in  live- 
stock grazing  management;  however,  the  proportion  of 
habitats  they  occupy  may  change.  Such  trends  would  ben- 
efit bighorn  sheep  and  elk,  while  pronghorn  antelope  and 
mule  deer  might  experience  a  decline  in  habitat  conditions 
due  to  shifts  from  shrubs  to  herbaceous  vegetation. 

In  the  short  term,  habitat  quality  may  decline  somewhat  in 
downward-trending  areas  where  needed  management 
changes  cannot  be  made  immediately  because  of  staff  and 
funding  limitations.  However,  over  the  long  term,  most 
habitats  would  see  general  improvement  in  condition.  The 
most  noticeable  improvements  would  occur  in  riparian 
habitat  areas. 

Upland  Game  and  Nongame 

In  the  long  term,  current  management  would  gradually 
improve  upland  game  and  nongame  habitat  conditions, 
particularly  where  improved  upland  and  riparian  condi- 
tions are  realized.  This  might  be  especially  true  for  higher 
elevation  habitats  that  receive  more  precipitation  and  re- 
spond faster  to  favorable  management  actions.  This  would 
stabilize  but  not  necessarily  increase  existing  nongame 
diversity.  More  arid  upland  habitats  would  probably  see  no 
detectable  change. 

Waterfowl 

Impacts  from  current  management  would  vary.  In  down- 
ward-trending areas  where  management  changes  cannot  be 
made  immediately  because  of  agency  capability,  riparian 
and  aquatic  habitat  conditions  would  decline  on  a  parallel 
course.  Annual  precipitation  and  runoff  are  very  important 
when  considering  quality  and  amount  of  brood  rearing  and 
pairing  habitat.  Where  management  changes  are  imple- 
mented, significant  cumulative  benefits  would  be  expected. 
Where  this  occurs,  such  as  in  north-central  and  eastern 
Montana,  for  example,  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  both 
upland  habitat  and  wetlands  would  be  expected.  The  poten- 
tial for  an  increase  in  numbers  of  waterfowl  and  associated 
wildlife  species  would  also  be  expected  in  such  areas. 

Resident  Fisheries 

Habitat  quality  for  resident  fisheries  would  generally  change 
in  response  to  changes  in  overall  riparian  conditions  and 
water  quality.  In  the  short  term,  habitat  quality  may  decline 
in  some  downward-trending  areas  where  needed  manage- 
ment changes  cannot  be  implemented  immediately  due  to 
staff  and  funding  limitations.  However,  over  the  long  term, 


most  resident  fisheries  habitat  would  be  restored  to  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Riparian  area  restoration  and  management 
changes  generally  would  receive  highest  priority  in  areas 
where  there  are  high  value  resident  fisheries  at  risk. 

Species  of  Special  Concern 

The  anticipated  long  term  improvements  in  upland,  riparian 
and  wetland  conditions  would  generally  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  special  status  species.  This  would  be  particularly 
true  for  species  dependent  upon  riparian  areas  and  wet- 
lands, given  current  management  priorities.  Upland  species 
that  prefer  higher  serai  stages  would  also  generally  see 
gradual  improvements  in  their  habitats  over  the  long  term. 
The  benefits  to  wildlife  from  improvements  in  ecological 
condition  would  depend  on  how  livestock  use  is  managed 
in  the  future  (i.e.,  utilization  levels,  residual  cover,  season 
of  use,  etc.). 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

All  threatened  and  endangered  species  potentially  affected 
by  changes  in  grazing  management  are  presently  increasing 
and  moving  toward  recovery.  This  trend  would  continue  for 
the  grizzly  bear,  gray  wolf,  peregrine  falcon,  bald  eagle,  and 
black-footed  ferret.  Habitat  for  the  grizzly,  wolf,  peregrine 
and  bald  eagle  would  slowly  improve  over  the  long  term, 
particularly  in  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 


Recreation 

Impacts  to  recreation  opportunities  and  values  would  be 
related  to  changes  in  vegetation,  water  quality  and  wildlife 
resources.  Given  projected,  long  term  improvements  in 
riparian  vegetation  conditions  and  water  quality,  and  the 
slower,  but  gradual  improvement  in  upland  vegetation 
conditions  and  wildlife  habitat,  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding, general  long  term  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
recreation  resources.  However,  there  may  be  localized 
impacts  to  scenic  values  where  structural  range  improve- 
ments, such  as  fences  and  water  developments,  would  need 
to  be  built.  Fences  also  tend  to  inhibit  freedom  of  movement 
by  recreation  users. 


Wilderness 

Impacts  to  wilderness  values  would  also  be  related  to 
changes  in  vegetation,  water  quality  and  wildlife  resources. 
To  the  extent  that  the  condition  of  these  resources  would 
improve  over  the  long  term,  wilderness  values  would  also 
generally  improve.  Improvements  would  be  most  evident 
in  wilderness  areas  and  WS  As  with  riparian  areas  presently 
in  unsatisfactory  condition. 
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Cultural  and  Paleontological  Resources 

Under  current  management,  specific  range  improvement 
projects  would  be  considered  under  the  NHPA  and  con- 
flicts with  historic  properties  (i.e.,  cultural  resources  eli- 
gible to  the  National  Register)  would  be  reduced.  In  cases 
where  conflicts  are  not  avoidable  BLM  would  attempt  to 
offset  or  minimize  those  impacts. 

The  concentration  of  livestock  in  riparian  zones  and  the 
coincident  concentration  of  cultural  resources  in  the  same 
areas  makes  impacts  to  archaeological  and  cultural  sites 
more  likely.  Trampling  and  erosion  would  also  contribute 
to  possible  reductions  in  culturally  (Native  American) 
desirable  plants  and  would  result  in  the  inadvertent  loss  of 
archaeological  materials.  To  the  extent  that  livestock  use  in 
riparian  areas  may  be  reduced,  there  may  be  corresponding 
benefits  to  some  archaeological  and  cultural  resources. 

In  upland  areas,  livestock  use  coincident  with  archaeologi- 
cal features  and  rock  art  sites  may  damage  these  properties. 
Trailing  across  archaeological  sites  would  likely  create 
erosional  situations  resulting  in  some  measurable  loss  of 
archaeological  site  integrity.  Livestock  activities  at  springs 
and  spring  developments  would  impact  both  archaeologi- 
cal and  Native  American  traditional  values. 

Continued  vehicular  use,  livestock  activities,  and  range 
improvements  in  sedimentary  situations  could  impact  pale- 
ontological resources. 

Economic  Impacts 

Regional  Economic  Conditions:  Montana  &  South 
Dakota 

It  is  estimated  that  a  net  reduction  of  19,000  AUMs  would 
be  needed  to  fully  implement  existing  rangeland  manage- 
ment decisions  This  estimate  includes  AUM  changes  iden- 
tified and  analyzed  in  previous  planning  efforts  and  does 
not  represent  additional  changes  that  would  be  needed.  In 
Montana,  the  net  reduction  would  be  an  estimated  1 9,500 
AUMs,  representing  less  than  two  percent  of  all  BLM 
permitted  use  in  the  state.  South  Dakota  would  see  an 
estimated  net  increase  of  about  500  AUMs,  also  represent- 
ing less  than  two  percent  of  current  permitted  use. 

The  total  economic  impact,  including  direct,  indirect,  and 
induced  effects,  would  be  an  estimated  loss  of  personal 
income  of  $548,000  annually  and  22  jobs  in  Montana  (see 
Table  4-2).  It  is  anticipated  that  about  20  percent  of  this 
impact  would  be  felt  over  the  next  five  years,  given  current 
agency  staff  and  funding  limitations.  Full  implementation 
would  take  about  20-25  years.  The  impacts  would  likely  be 
concentrated  in  western  and  central  Montana. 


In  South  Dakota,  the  total  economic  impact  would  be  an 
estimated  increase  of  $  1 4,000  in  personal  income  annually 
and  one  additional  job  created  across  the  three-county 
region  (see  Table  4-2).  As  is  the  case  in  Montana,  about  20 
percent  of  this  impact  would  be  felt  over  the  next  5  years, 
with  full  implementation  occurring  over  the  longer  term. 

For  the  most  affected  regions  of  Montana  and  South  Da- 
kota, these  impacts  would  not  be  significant  and  are  not 
likely  to  trigger  other  changes  to  economic  activity.  Overall 
economic  growth  throughout  Montana  and  the  three-county 
area  in  South  Dakota  will  more  than  offset  economic 
impacts  due  to  AUM  reductions.  Improved  rangeland  health 
conditions  over  the  long  term  would  provide  for  a  more 
sustainable  resource  base  and  livestock  industry. 

Ranch  Income  and  Operations 

For  most  allotments,  no  changes  would  be  required.  On 
allotments  where  changes  are  needed,  most  would  not 
require  reductions  in  AUMs;  some  allotments  would  re- 
ceive increases  in  AUMs. 

The  effects  on  operators  would  depend  on  the  type  of 
management  changes  needed.  Some  management  changes 
not  requiring  reductions  in  AUMs  may  increase  operating 
costs  for  permittees.  For  example,  the  need  for  more  herd- 
ing or  higher  intensity  grazing  may  take  time  away  from 
other  activities  such  as  farming,  leisure,  etc.,  or  the  permit- 
tee may  need  to  hire  additional  workers  to  cover  these  tasks. 
Increased  costs  to  permittees  may  also  come  from  leasing 
more  private  pasture,  additional  range  improvements,  or 
perhaps  hiring  consultants. 

Table  4-3  shows  impacts  to  livestock  operations  from 
reductions  in  AUMs.  Impacts  are  depicted  at  various  levels 
of  AUM  reductions  for  three  hypothetical  operations  with 
two  different  federal -forage  dependency  levels.  The  table 
shows  changes  in  cash  receipts,  less  cash  expenses.  Lost 
income  is  based  on  the  per  cow  net  returns  of  the  ranch 
operation  described  in  Chapter  Three.  Returns  for  indi- 
vidual permittees  who  may  face  reductions  in  AUMs  may 
be  different  from  those  depicted  here.  Reductions  in  AUMs 
could  result  in  increased  weight  gain  per  animal  in  some 
cases,  offsetting  some  income  loss. 

The  analysis  assumes  the  sole  response  to  a  reduction  in 
AUMs  would  be  a  reduction  in  herd  size,  which  may  not  be 
the  case  for  many  operators,  depending  on  a  variety  of 
factors.  Reductions  in  federal  forage  would  have  the  great- 
est impact  on  ranchers  most  highly  dependent  on  federal 
forage  to  meet  their  total  feed  requirements.  The  impact 
would  also  vary  with  the  financial  condition  of  the  ranch. 
For  example,  operations  that  are  unprofitable  could  be 
further  stressed  by  reductions  in  federal  forage.  The  more 
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Impacts 

Table  4-2 
to  Income  and 

Employment 

Alternative 

Net  Change 

in  AUMs 

Income 
Response  Coefficient1 

Employment 
Response  Coefficient1 

Total  Change 
in  Income 

Total  Change 
in  Employment 

Current  Management: 
Montana 
South  Dakota 
Total 

(19,500) 

500 

(19,000) 

28.1017 
28.85700. 

N/A 

0.001125 
001121 

N/A 

($547,983) 

$14,429 

($  533,554) 

(22) 

1 

(21) 

Proposed  Action  &  Fallback  S&Gs: 

Montana                                 (28,000) 
South  Dakota                              1,000 
Total                                      (27,000) 

28.1017 
28.8570 

N/A 

0.001125 
0.001125 

N/A 

($786,847) 

$28,857 

($757,990) 

(32) 

1 

(30) 

'Source:  USDA/Forest  Service,  IMPLAN  1992 

Note:  The  income  response  coefficient  measures  total  income  to  the  regional  economy  for  each  AUM.  Total  change  in  income 
is  the  product  of  the  net  chnage  in  AUMs  times  the  income  response  coefficient.  Total  change  in  employement  is  determined 
similarly  using  the  employment  response  coefficient. 

Table  4-3 
Impacts  to  Ranch  Operations  from  Reduction  in  AUMs 


Herd  Size 

%  Dependence  on 

Percent  Cut 

#  of  Cows  Lost  Per 

Net  Cash  Returns  Lost  Due 

(Cows) 

Federal  Forage 

in  AUMs 

Permitted  Herd 

to  Smaller  Herd  Size 

425 

30 

10 

13.3 

$279 

25 

33.2 

697 

50 

66.3 

1,392 

75 

99.5 

2,090 

425 

60 

10 

26.5 

557 

25 

66.3 

1,392 

50 

132.6 

2,785 

75 

198.9 

4,177 

210 

30 

10 

6.6 

139 

25 

16.4 

344 

50 

32.8 

689 

75 

49.1 

1,031 

210 

60 

10 

13.1 

275 

25 

32.8 

689 

50 

65.5 

1,376 

75 

98.3 

2,064 

90 

30 

10 

1.0 

21 

25 

2.5 

53 

50 

5.0 

105 

75 

7.5 

158 

90 

60 

10 

2.0 

42 

25 

5.0 

105 

50 

10.0 

210 

75 

15.1 

317 

Note:  This  table  is  adapted  from  Table  4-5  in  the  RR'94  DEIS.  Dollars  have  been  indexed  to  1 994  and  average  cash  receipts 
less  cash  expenses  are  assumed  to  be  $21 /cow  (see  Table  3-4  in  Chapter  3  of  this  EIS). 
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profitable  an  operation,  the  better  it  can  deal  with  reduced 
access  to  federal  forage. 

The  effect  of  reduced  forage  would  also  depend  on  the 
flexibility  a  ranch  has  in  finding  and  purchasing  alternative 
forage  sources,  such  as  leasing  additional  private  pasture  or 
using  supplemental  feed  (i.e.,  hay).  Those  ranches  with  the 
fewest  alternatives  and  the  least  flexibility  would  show  the 
greatest  relative  cutbacks  in  production  in  response  to 
fewer  AUMs.  Even  ranches  that  are  not  greatly  dependent 
on  federal  forage  could  be  stressed  by  reductions  if  they 
cannot  find  suitable  and  affordable  alternative  forage.  Ranch- 
ers operating  at  the  margin  may  decide  to  leave  the  ranching 
business  through  retirement,  converting  their  operations  to 
other  profitable  endeavors,  or  finding  other  employment. 

Grazing  Fee  Receipts 

A  reduction  in  19,000  AUMs  over  the  long  term  (including 
an  estimated  net  increase  of  500  AUMs  in  South  Dakota) 
would  decrease  grazing  fee  receipts  an  estimated  $25,600 
at  the  current  fee  level  ($1.35/AUM).  Grazing  fee  receipts 
are  distributed  to  states/counties,  range  improvements,  and 
the  federal  treasury  differently  depending  upon  whether  the 
AUMs  fall  within  Section  3  (inside  grazing  districts)  or 
Section  15  (outside  grazing  districts)  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  (see  RR  '94  DEIS  for  more  information  regarding 
distribution  of  grazing  fee  receipts).  Currently,  about  80 
percent  of  all  permitted  AUMs  in  Montana  and  South 
Dakota  fall  under  Section  3,  and  20  percent  fall  under 
Section  15.  Assuming  AUM  reductions  would  fall  under 
Section  3  and  Section  15  in  the  same  proportions,  receipts 
would  be  reduced  as  follows:  states/counties  $5, 100;  range 
improvements  $12,800;  and  the  federal  treasury  $7,700. 

These  impacts  represent  total  estimated  net  reductions  in 
AUMs.  Some  areas,  such  as  the  three-county  area  of  South 
Dakota,  may  experience  some  increases  in  AUMs.  The 
estimated  loss  of  $5,100  to  counties  in  Montana  would  be 
spread  across  the  state,  but  would  be  most  concentrated  in 
western  and  central  Montana.  This  is  the  total  loss  over  the 
long  term  after  full  implementation;  impacts  in  the  short 
term  (over  the  next  five  years)  would  probably  be  about  20 
percent  of  the  total. 

Social  Impacts 

Permittees 

Under  current  management  direction,  about  640  allotments 
would  require  changes  in  grazing  management.  Potential 
changes  in  income  are  discussed  in  the  preceeding  eco- 
nomic section. 


Losses  in  ranch  income  could  result  in  declines  in  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  affected  permittees  and 
their  families.  Small  commercial  operators  have  the  most 
potential  for  being  affected.  Lifestyle  changes  in  response 
to  income  loss  could  include  families  decreasing  their 
spending,  diversifying  the  operation  to  make  it  less  depen- 
dent upon  ranching,  or  sending  family  members  to  work  off 
the  ranch  to  bring  in  more  income.  Most  permittees  would 
try  to  maintain  their  ranching  lifestyle  by  adjusting  their 
operations  to  absorb  the  income  losses,  rather  than  selling 
their  ranches. 

Increases  in  ranch  income  could  enhance  the  social  well- 
being  of  operators  and  their  families. 

Changes  in  grazing  management,  in  many  instances,  would 
be  viewed  by  the  involved  operator  as  an  expansion  of 
government  control  over  his  or  her  ranch  management 
options.  The  operator  would  probably  be  positive  toward 
changes  which  improve  range  condition  and  carrying  ca- 
pacity without  severely  limiting  operator  flexibility.  In 
instances  where  management  changes  would  significantly 
change  ranch  operations  without  short  term  benefit  to  the 
operator,  the  operator  would  probably  be  negative  toward 
the  changes. 

County  and  regional  differences  in  scenic  quality,  recre- 
ation and  tourism,  and  economic  diversity  mean  that  some 
permittees  may  have  opportunities  to  adapt  and  prosper 
under  the  changing  circumstances.  In  other  areas,  some 
permittees  may  lack  alternatives  and  may  be  forced  to 
adjust.  Finding  new  employment  may  be  very  difficult  for 
some  permittees  and  their  family  members.  Having  to  face 
adversity  and  changes  outside  their  control  could  lead  to 
stressful  situations  for  affected  permittees  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Impacts  to  permittees  from  future  changes  under  current 
management  direction  are  likely  to  be  concentrated  in 
western  and  central  Montana.  The  social  impacts  to  these 
areas  from  current  management  are  described  in  more 
detail  in  Mountain  Foothills  Draft  Grazing  Management 
Program/EIS  (pp.  271  to  272)  and  the  Prairie  Potholes 
Grazing  EIS  (p.  100). 

Counties  &  Communities 

Employment  losses  would  be  insignificant  at  a  statewide 
and  regionwide  level.  These  losses  would  not  affect  the 
social  environment  of  counties  and  communities  because 
the  changes  are  small  and  would  occur  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Other  ongoing  economic  and  social  activities 
would  overshadow  these  changes. 
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National  Impacts 

Increasing  numbers  of  people  in  the  West  and  across  the 
country  believe  that  rangeland  management  should  empha- 
size protecting  rangeland  resources  more  than  it  currently 
does.  Generally,  recreationists  and  environmentalists  be- 
lieve the  current  rate  of  improvement  in  riparian  areas  and 
wildlife  habitat  is  too  slow.  The  condition  of  these  resources 
is  important  to  these  groups  because  they  value  these 
resources  as  potential  recreation  areas,  and  many  appreci- 
ate knowing  that  these  areas  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist 
in  the  future. 


ALTERNATIVE  2:  PROPOSED 
ACTION 

Grazing  Management 

Under  the  proposed  action,  RMP/MFP  decisions,  supple- 
mented by  S&Gs,  would  continue  to  be  implemented  in 
priority  order.  Out  of  5,240  allotments  in  the  EIS  study  area, 
approximately  900  ( 1 7  percent)  would  require  changes  in 
livestock  grazing  management.  Appendix  E  contains  esti- 
mates from  a  preliminary  application  of  the  proposed 
standards  to  intensively  managed  allotments.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  allotments  likely  to  be  affected  by  types 
of  management  change  are  summarized  in  Table  4-4. 

The  combined  reductions  and  increases  in  livestock  use 
shown  in  Table  4-4  would  result  in  a  net  long  term  decrease 
of  approximately  27,000  federal  AUMs  across  the  MT/ 
DAKs  area.  This  is  approximately  two  percent  of  the  total 
AUMs  currently  authorized  by  BLM  within  the  EIS  study 
area.  Most  reductions  would  probably  occur  in  allotments 
with  high  value  riparian  areas  in  non-functioning  or  func- 
tioning-at-risk  condition.  However,  there  would  also  prob- 
ably be  some  reductions  to  address  the  upland  and  habitat 
standards. 

Roughly  55,000  acres  in  1 80  allotments  would  be  excluded 
from  livestock  use  over  the  long  term.  These  also  would 
most  likely  be  associated  with  riparian  area  restoration  and 
management.  The  range  improvements  and  vegetation  treat- 
ments that  would  be  needed  include  approximately  1,500 
miles  of  new  fence,  1,400  new  water  developments,  27,000 
acres  of  weed  control  and  1 65,000  acres  of  other  vegetation 
treatments. 


Table  4-4 

Estimated  Management  Changes 

Under  the  Proposed  Action 


No.  of 
Allotments* 


Type  of  Change 


180  Reductions  in  livestock  use 

1 5  Increase  in  livestock  use 

600  Changes  in  grazing  systems 

480  Changes  in  season-of-use 

1 0  Changes  in  class  of  livestock 

1 80  Require  a  portion  of  the  allotment  excluded 

from  livestock  grazing 

2  Total  exclusion  from  livestock  grazing 

620  Range  improvement/vegetation  treatments 

*  Allotments  may  require  more  than  one  type  of  change 
(i.e.,  an  allotment  may  require  range  improvements  and 
changes  in  grazing  systems). 


Although  changes  would  occur  throughout  the  EIS  study 
area,  most  of  the  estimated  changes  would  occur  in  western 
and  central  Montana,  where  riparian  restoration  needs  are 
generally  the  highest.  This  alternative  differs  from  the  no 
action  (current  management)  alternative  in  that,  over  the 
long  term,  management  changes  would  be  made  faster  and 
to  more  allotments,  but  for  a  similar  balance  of  resource- 
related  reasons.  Full  implementation  of  needed  manage- 
ment changes  would  require  25-30  years,  given  current 
staffing  and  funding  levels. 

Upland  Soils  and  Vegetation 

Under  the  proposed  action,  improvement  in  upland  range- 
land  condition  would  remain  slow,  although  implementa- 
tion of  needed  management  changes  would  occur  at  a  faster 
rate  and  would  affect  more  allotments  than  under  current 
management  direction.  Improvements  would  again  be  most 
noticeable  in  areas  with  favorable  growing  conditions  and 
on  sites  in  early  serai  stages  of  development.  Uplands 
would  still  generally  improve  much  slower  than  riparian 
areas.  Under  the  proposed  S&Gs,  priorities  would  be  se- 
lected based  on  the  full  range  of  standards. 

Watershed  quality  would  also  improve  slowly  over  the  long 
term,  although  somewhat  faster  and  over  a  larger  area  when 
compared  to  current  management.  Changes  in  watershed 
quality  would  correspond  to  changes  in  vegetation  cover 
and  litter,  and  changes  in  riparian  physical  function.  Most 
invasive  species  would  continue  to  expand,  although  prob- 
ably at  reduced  rates. 
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Appendix  E  contains  estimates  from  a  preliminary  applica- 
tion of  the  proposed  upland  standard  to  intensively  man- 
aged allotments  within  the  EIS  study  area.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 1,900  allotments  within  the  EIS  study  area 
which  appear  to  be  meeting  or  making  significant  progress 
toward  meeting  the  upland  rangeland  standard.  There  are 
about  400  allotments  which  appear  to  not  be  meeting  the 
upland  standard.  A  majority  of  these  allotments  appear  to  be 
influenced  at  least  in  part  by  livestock  grazing.  An  esti- 
mated 320  of  these  allotments  could  be  restored  to  proper 
functioning  condition  solely  through  grazing  management 
changes. 

Riparian,  Wetland  and  Aquatic 
Communities 

Under  the  proposed  action,  proper  functioning  condition 
would  be  reached  sooner  and  on  more  allotments  than  with 
current  management.  Appendix  E  contains  estimates  from 
a  preliminary  application  of  the  proposed  riparian  standard 
to  intensively  managed  allotments  within  the  EIS  study 
area.  Overall,  about  1,700  miles  of  riparian  areas  function- 
ing at-risk,  and  about  650  miles  of  riparian  areas  that  are 
non-functioning  would  be  improved. 

Riparian  Hydrology  and  Water  Quality 

The  proposed  action  would  result  in  improved  hydrologic 
function  of  riparian  areas  and  improved  water  quality.  As 
riparian  areas  and  uplands  are  improved  to  proper  function- 
ing condition,  vegetation  would  provide  increased  capture 
and  filtering  of  sediment  and  fecal  material,  lower  summer 
and  increased  winter  water  temperature,  and  more  stable 
streambanks.  Appendix  E  contains  estimates  from  a  pre- 
liminary appplication  of  the  proposed  water  quality  stan- 
dard to  intensively  managed  allotments  within  the  EIS 
study  area. 

When  upland  conditions  improve,  peak  runoff  would  be 
reduced  and  increased  riparian  vegetation  would  protect 
streambanks.  As  stream  channels  narrow,  groundwater 
recharge  would  increase  due  to  peak  flows  being  able  to 
access  the  floodplain.  This  would  increase  the  duration  of 
streamflow  throughout  the  year  in  intermittent  streams.  As 
floodplains  are  accessed  by  peak  flows,  sediment  is  depos- 
ited, enriching  soils  and  building  streambanks. 

Riparian  Soils 

The  proposed  action  would  have  a  positive  effect  on  ripar- 
ian soils  over  the  long  term.  Soil  resources  in  riparian  areas 
would  have  improved  infiltration  due  to  better  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  from  incorporation  of  organic  matter 
into  the  surface  layer.  Soil  fertility,  structure  and  perme- 
ability would  improve,  resulting  in  increased  rooting  depth 


of  perennial  shrubs.  Vegetative  cover  would  increase,  and 
runoff  amounts  and  related  sediment  content  would  de- 
crease. Invasive  species  wouldprobably  continue  to  spread. 
However,  over  the  long  term,  the  rate  of  spread  would 
diminish  and  may  reverse  in  some  areas. 

Wildlife 

Implementing  the  proposed  S&Gs  would  generally  benefit 
wildlife  in  the  short  and  long  term,  in  both  upland  and 
riparian  areas.  The  proposed  S&Gs  would  benefit  wildlife 
through  increased  vegetative  diversity  and  greater  recogni- 
tion of  wildlife  habitat  requirements.  Over  the  long  term, 
S&Gs  would  help  to  ensure  that  site-specific,  as  well  as 
landscape-level  habitat  needs  are  considered  when  devel- 
oping allotment  management  objectives.  The  proposed 
S&Gs  would  encourage  the  use  of  livestock  as  a  manage- 
ment tool  to  restore  and  maintain  sustainable  ecosystems, 
increase  biological  diversity  and  vegetative  productivity, 
and  assure  proper  functioning  uplands  and  riparian  areas. 
Timely  implementation  of  decisions  and  management  ac- 
tions to  correct  sub-standard  conditions  would  reduce  re- 
source damage  and  allow  conditions  to  improve  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

Big  Game 

Upland  vegetation  types  generally  would  move  more  rap- 
idly toward  desired  serai  stages,  which  in  many  cases  would 
be  the  potential  natural  community.  Impacts  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 
Riparian  conditions  should  move  toward  proper  function- 
ing condition  over  the  long  term.  Increases  in  woody 
vegetation  in  riparian  communities  would  improve  the 
quality  of  big  game  habitat  by  providing  better  quality 
hiding  and  thermal  cover.  Forage  quality  would  also  im- 
prove. Succulent  forage  in  meadows  could  grow  later  into 
the  dry  season,  providing  better  quality  forage  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Upland  Game  and  Nongame 

In  the  long  term,  the  proposed  action  would  benefit  upland 
game  and  nongame  in  riparian  areas  by  increasing  the 
diversity  of  vegetation  structure  and  species,  the  availabil- 
ity of  surface  water,  and  availability  and  duration  of  succu- 
lent vegetation.  In  some  cases,  riparian  and  upland  habitat 
improvement  may  slow  or  halt  declines  in  local  upland  or 
nongame  populations.  The  long-term  response  of  these 
species  could  be  moderated  by  habitat  loss  or  fragmentation 
by  means  other  than  grazing. 

The  long-term  effects  of  the  proposed  action  would  be  more 
significant  in  areas  having  larger  blocks  of  public  land, 
lower  human  population  densities,  and  a  significant  amount 
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of  grazing  lands.  Increases  in  vegetation  species  composi- 
tion and  structural  diversity  could  significantly  increase 
upland  and  nongame  populations,  especially  in  areas  of 
higher  precipitation  where  vegetative  response  would  be 
more  rapid. 

Waterfowl 

Improvements  in  riparian  and  aquatic  functioning  condi- 
tion would  correlate  directly  to  modest  long-term  improve- 
ment of  waterfowl  habitat.  Proper  livestock  management 
and  reduced  grazing  pressure  on  riparian-wetlands  and 
uplands  would  result  in  increased  plant  vigor  and  residual 
cover,  and  improved  watersheds.  This  would  improve 
habitat  for  nesting,  brood  rearing,  and  migration  periods. 

Resident  Fisheries 

As  noted  for  the  no  action  (current  management)  alterna- 
tive, habitat  quality  for  resident  fisheries  would  generally 
change  in  response  to  changes  in  overall  riparian  condition 
and  water  quality.  In  the  short  term,  habitat  quality  may 
decline  in  some  downward-trending  areas  where  needed 
management  changes  cannot  be  implemented  immediately 
because  of  staff  and  funding  limitations.  However,  over  the 
long  term,  most  resident  fisheries  habitat  would  be  restored 
to  satisfactory  condition.  Riparian  area  restoration  and 
management  changes  generally  would  receive  highest  pri- 
ority in  areas  where  there  are  high  value  resident  fisheries 
at  risk. 

Species  of  Special  Concern 

The  anticipated  long  term  improvements  in  upland,  ripar- 
ian, and  wetland  conditions  generally  would  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  all  wildlife,  including  special  status  species. 
Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  no 
action  (current  management)  alternative;  however,  needed 
management  changes  would  occur  at  a  faster  rate  and,  over 
the  long  term,  would  affect  more  allotments. 

The  habitats  which  might  benefit  the  most  are  those  species 
that  require  large  areas  of  level  terrain,  low  vegetation  and 
various  amounts  of  bare  ground.  On  private  lands,  conver- 
sion of  native  prairie  to  cropland  and  programs  such  as  the 
old  land  bank  and  now  the  conservation  reserve  program 
(CRP)  have  had  a  negative  effect  on  these  species.  The 
remaining  native  prairie  on  public  land  has  taken  on  a  more 
important  role  in  the  maintenance  of  viable  populations  of 
these  species.  Bare  ground  associated  species  (e.g.,  black- 
footed  ferret,  prairie  dog,  ferruginous  hawk,  mountain 
plover  and  burrowing  owl)  would  benefit  from  S&Gs  that 
recognize  wildlife  habitat  requirements  and  biological  di- 
versity objectives,  as  well  as  vegetation  cover  and  water- 
shed objectives. 


Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Any  action  improving  riparian  and  wetland  areas  would 
improve  bald  eagle  nesting  habitat  in  those  communities 
and  habitat  types  that  contain  or  have  the  potential  for 
cottonwood,  other  deciduous,  or  coniferous  trees.  The 
presence  of  all  age  groups  of  these  trees  is  necessary  to 
provide  replacement  trees  for  bald  eagle  nests.  Improving 
fisheries  and  waterfowl  areas  would  provide  prey  for  bald 
eagles. 

By  putting  riparian  and  wetland  areas  in  proper  functioning 
condition,  grizzly  bears  and  wolves  also  would  be  posi- 
tively affected.  In  parts  of  western  Montana,  this  would 
improve  wolf  rendezvous  areas  and  may  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  beaver  for  alternate  prey.  Big  game  populations 
may  be  enhanced  and  may  provide  more  potential  prey  for 
wolves. 

Peregrine  nest  sites  would  probably  not  be  impacted  by 
livestock  grazing.  The  improvement  in  riparian  and  wet- 
land areas  would  improve  habitat  for  the  peregrine  falcon 
by  providing  habitat  for  small  birds,  the  falcons  prey. 

Improved  riparian  and  wetland  areas  would  improve  late 
season  flows  that  may  benefit  the  pallid  sturgeon. 

To  the  extent  that  grazing  systems  would  be  designed  to 
maintain  important  prairie  dog  colonies,  this  would  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  black-footed  ferrets  as  well  as  the 
many  other  species  associated  with  prairie  dog  colonies. 

Recreation 

The  proposed  action  would  result  in  improved  riparian 
conditions  sooner  and  in  more  allotments  than  under  cur- 
rent management.  This  would  generally  improve  overall 
recreation  opportunities,  experiences  and  scenic  quality  in 
both  the  short  term  and  long  term.  Riparian  management 
actions  which  improve  water  quality  would  also  tend  to 
improve  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  and  wildlife  viewing. 

Existing  and  new  range  improvement  projects,  especially 
fences,  would  continue  to  constrain  motorized  and  non- 
motorized  users. 

Wilderness 

Effects  on  wilderness  values  would  continue  to  be  related 
to  changes  in  vegetation  conditions,  water  quality,  and 
wildlife  resources.  Improved  conditions  would  be  evident 
sooner  and  within  more  allotments  under  this  alternative. 
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Cultural  and  Paleontologica!  Resources 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  S&Gs  would  likely  result 
in  reduced  impacts  on  cultural  and  paleontological  re- 
sources due  to  some  reductions  in  livestock  use  within 
riparian  areas.  Impacts  on  culturally  important  plants  should 
also  be  less,  given  reduced  livestock  use  in  riparian  areas 
and  reduced  impacts  from  trampling.  Inadvertent  impacts 
resulting  from  cattle  trailing,  erosion  and  trampling  would 
be  reduced  in  specific  areas  affected  by  S&Gs.  Upland 
areas  would  also  experience  reduced  impacts. 

Fewer  conflicts  with  Native  American  groups  can  be  antici- 
pated as  consultation  with  traditionalists  and  the  Native 
American  community  continue  under  BLM's  H-8160-1 
Handbook  on  "General  Procedural  Guidance  for  Native 
American  Consultation". 


likely  to  trigger  other  changes  to  overall  economic  activity. 
Overall  economic  growth  throughout  Montana  and  the 
three-county  area  in  South  Dakota  would  more  than  offset 
economic  impacts  due  to  AUM  reductions.  Improved  range- 
land  conditions  over  the  long  term  would  provide  for  a  more 
sustainable  resource  base  and  livestock  industry. 

Ranch  Income  and  Operations 

There  would  be  more  allotments  requiring  some  kind  of 
change  in  grazing  management,  including  reductions  in 
AUMs,  than  under  current  management  (see  Grazing  Man- 
agement section).  Impacts  to  individual  operators,  how- 
ever, would  be  the  same  as  described  undercurrent  manage- 
ment. 

Grazing  Fee  Receipts 


Economic  Impacts 

Regional  Economic  Conditions:  Montana  &  South 
Dakota 

Under  the  proposed  S&Gs,  there  would  be  an  estimated 
8,000  more  AUMs  lost  than  under  current  management,  for 
a  total  net  reduction  of  27,000  AUMs.  In  Montana,  the  net 
reduction  would  be  an  estimated  28,000  AUMs.  This  rep- 
resents just  over  two  percent  of  all  BLM  permitted  use  in  the 
state.  South  Dakota  would  see  an  estimated  net  increase  of 
about  1,000  AUMs,  representing  about  two  percent  of 
current  permitted  use. 

In  Montana,  the  total  economic  impact,  including  direct, 
indirect,  and  induced  effects,  would  be  an  estimated  loss  of 
personal  income  annually  of  about  $787,000  and  32  jobs 
(see  Table  4-2).  Similar  to  impacts  under  current  manage- 
ment, it  is  anticipated  that  about  15-20  percent  of  this 
impact  would  be  felt  over  the  next  five  years,  given  current 
agency  budget  and  workforce  constraints.  Full  implemen- 
tation may  take  25-30  years.  This  assumes  a  slightly  faster 
pace  of  implementation  than  under  current  management, 
given  the  greater  amount  of  changes  needed.  The  impacts 
would  likely  be  concentrated  in  western  and  central  Mon- 
tana. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  total  economic  impact  would  be  an 
estimated  increase  of  about  $29,000  in  personal  income 
annually  and  one  additional  job  created  across  the  three- 
county  region  (see  Table  4-2).  As  is  the  case  in  Montana, 
about  20  percent  of  the  impact  would  be  felt  over  the  next 
five  years,  with  full  implementation  occurring  over  the 
longer  term. 

For  the  most  affected  regions  of  Montana  and  South  Da- 
kota, these  impacts  would  not  be  significant  and  are  not 


The  effect  on  grazing  fee  receipts  would  be  similar  to,  but 
greater  than  current  management.  There  would  be  an  esti- 
mated 27,000  AUM  reduction  overall  (including  an  esti- 
mated net  increase  in  South  Dakota  of  about  1 ,000  AUMs), 
causing  a  $36,400  reduction  grazing  fee  receipts.  The 
distribution  of  receipts  would  be  reduced  as  follows:  states/ 
counties  $7,300,  range  improvements  $18,200,  federal 
treasury  $10,900. 

These  impacts  represent  total  estimated  net  reductions  in 
AUMs;  some  areas,  such  as  the  three-county  area  of  South 
Dakota,  would  experience  increases  in  AUMs.  The  loss  of 
$7,300  to  counties  would  be  spread  across  Montana,  but 
would  be  most  concentrated  in  the  western  and  central 
regions.  This  is  the  total  loss  over  the  long  term  after  full 
implementation;  impacts,  in  the  short  term  (over  the  next 
five  years)  would  probably  be  about  20  percent  of  the  total. 


Social  Impacts 

Under  this  alternative,  about  900  allotments  would  require 
a  change  in  grazing  management.  The  social  impacts  to 
permittees  and  their  families  affected  by  the  proposed 
changes  in  livestock  management,  and  counties  and  com- 
munities would  be  similar  to  those  under  the  no  action 
(current  management)  alternative,  except  that  the  changes 
in  grazing  management  would  impact  more  allotments  at  a 
slightly  faster  rate. 

National  Impacts 

Generally,  recreationists  and  environmentalists  would  sup- 
port the  proposed  changes  in  livestock  grazing  manage- 
ment because  of  slightly  faster  improvement  in  riparian  and 
wildlife  habitat.  The  condition  of  these  resources  is  impor- 
tant to  these  groups  because  they  value  these  resources  as 
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potential  recreation  areas,  and  many  appreciate  just  know- 
ing that  these  areas  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  the 
future. 


ALTERNATIVE  3  -  FALLBACK 
S&GS 

The  long-term  environmental  effects  from  implementing 
this  alternative  would  be  essentially  identical  to  the  effects 
expected  from  implementing  Alternative  2  -  Proposed 
S&Gs.  There  may  be  minor,  short-term,  local  differences 
owing  to  the  lack  of  defined  indicators  and  supplemental 
direction  needed  to  implement  the  fallback  S&Gs  in  a 
consistent  manner.  However,  over  time  it  is  expected  that 
needed  indicators  and  guidance  would  be  developed,  and 
that  they  would  closely  resemble  the  indicators  and  guid- 
ance attached  to  the  proposed  regional  S&Gs. 
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CHAPTER  5 
CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


CONSULTATION 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEIS 


Consultation  with  the  USFWS  under  Section  7  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  began  on  February  2,  1996  (see 
Appendix  F).  Consultation  with  the  USFWS  will  tier  from 
the  biological  opinion  and  conference  report  in  the  RR'94 
FEIS  (pp.  1 65  to  201),  and  from  USFWS  past  concurrences 
on  BLM  land  use  plans  in  the  EIS  study  area. 


This  Draft  EIS  is  being  distributed  to  all  individuals  and 
organizations  that  responded  to  the  scoping  letter,  and  to 
other  individuals  and  organizations  known  to  be  interested 
or  affected.  Public  comments  on  the  DEIS  will  be  accepted 
for  a  90-day  comment  period. 


PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

The  goal  of  public  participation  is  to  ensure  that  the  process 
is  open  to  information  and  views  from  interested  and 
affected  parties,  including  other  federal  agencies,  state  and 
local  governments,  the  scientific  community,  professional 
organizations,  public  land  users,  conservation  organiza- 
tions, and  citizens  at  large. 

An  extensive  public  scoping  process  was  conducted  for  the 
MT/DAKs  S&Gs  EIS.  A  Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  an  EIS 
and  to  invite  public  comments  and  suggestions  on  the  scope 
of  the  analysis  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
November  30,  1995. 

A  scoping  letter,  dated  January  16, 1996,  was  distributed  to 
a  comprehensive  mailing  list  of  over  5, 500  individuals.  The 
mailing  list  included  permittees,  elected  representatives, 
state  government  agencies,  interest  groups,  Native  Ameri- 
can tribes,  county  commissioners,  and  other  groups  and 
individuals.  The  scoping  letter  provided  information  and 
invited  public  comments  on  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the 
EIS.  Over  1 ,000  individuals  responded  to  the  scoping  letter 
by  asking  to  remain  on  the  mailing  list.  About  27  letters 
provided  substantive  suggestions  on  the  EIS  process. 

News  releases  were  also  issued  in  mid-January.  The  news 
releases  were  sent  to  daily  and  weekly  news  papers  within 
the  EIS  study  area. 


ADDITIONAL  ACTIONS 

A  progress  report  was  distributed  to  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations on  the  mailing  list  in  July ,  1 996.  The  status  report 
provided  descriptions  of  the  three  alternatives  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  EIS,  including  the  S&Gs  developed  by  the 
RACs. 


RESOURCE  ADVISORY 
COUNCILS  (RACS) 

Resource  Advisory  Councils  (RACs)  were  chartered  to 
provide  advice  on  a  number  of  resource  issues,  including 
the  S&Gs  EIS  process.  There  are  four  RACs  within  the  MT/ 
DAKs:  Butte,  Dakotas,  Lewistown  and  Miles  City.  The 
RACs  are  made  up  of  12-15  members  representing  various 
interests. 

The  proposed  action  in  this  DEIS  was  developed  in  partner- 
ship with  the  four  MT/DAKs  RACs.  Because  the  RAC 
members  represent  various  interests,  the  proposed  S&Gs 
also  reflect  different  interests.  Table  5-1  provides  a  list  of 
the  RAC  members  for  each  District. 
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Table  5-1 
Resource  Advisory  Council  Members  for  the  Montana/Dakotas 


RAC  District 


Butte  District  -  Montana 


Names  of  RAC  Members 


Interest  Represented 


Tad  Dale 
Fred  Stewart 
Nancy  Johnson 
Mel  Montgomery 
Blake  Huntley 
Steve  Antonioli 
Doug  Rand 
Bob  Zimmerman 
Cedron  Jones 
Bruce  Fading 
Mike  Frisina 
Dan  Lucas 
Spence  Hegstad 
Meg  Smith 
Henry  Goetz 


Energy/Minerals 

Permittee 

Timber 

Developed  Rec. 

Permittee 

Dispersed  Rec. 

Conservation 

Environmental 

Environmental 

Environmental 

State  Employee 

State  Employee 

Elected  Official 

Public-at-Large 

State  Employee 


Lewistown  District  -  Montana 


Miles  City  District  -  Montana 


Kimberly  A.  Lacey 
Kenneth  Blunt 
Jack  Billingsley 
Rolin  P.  Erickson 
William  R.  Hedglin 
Stanley  F.  Meyer 
Charles  Barnard 
George  N.  Engler 
Hugo  J.  Tureck 
Mary  H.  Sexton 
James  E.  Brady 
Craig  Roberts 
Darry]  Seeley 
Michael  W.  Aderhold 
George  Heavy  Runner 


Dave  Harris 
Robert  Phipps 
Larry  Philster 
William  Schwarzkoph 
Charles  Heringer 
Bernard  Lea 
Charles  Tiernan 
Don  Allen 
Franklin  K.  Deaver 
Beth  R.  Riggs 
Ernie  Robinson 
Dwayne  Andrews 
Bill  Milton 
Nancy  H.  Espy 
James  W.  Van  Arsdale 


Permittee 

Permittee 

Permittee 

Energy/Minerals 

Energy/Minerals 

National/Regional  Environmental 

Arch. /Historical 

National/Regional  Conservation 

National/Regional  Environmental 

National/Regional  Conservation 

Elected  Official 

State  Employee 

Public-at-Large 

State  Employee 

Tndian  Tribes 


Permittee 

Permittee 

Permittee 

Energy/Minerals 

Energy /Minerals 

Sportsman 

Environmental 

Environmental 

Cultural/Historical 

Dispersed  Rec. 

Indian  Tribes 

State  Employee 

Public-at-Large 

Elected  Official 

Public-at-Large 
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Table  5-1  (continued) 
Resource  Advisory  Council  Members  for  the  Montana/Dakotas 


RAC  District 


Names  of  RAC  Members 


Interest  Represented 


Dakotas  District  -  North  &  South  Dakota 


Phill  Barnes 
Marc  Trimmer 
Tex  Hall 
Larry  Nelson 
Richard  D.  Rasmussen 
Steve  Blomeke 
Bill  Jensen 
Bob  Gartner 
Curt  Johnson 
Bill  Keiry 
Annst  M.  Steffan 
Rod  Landblom 


Energy/Minerals 
Energy/Minerals 
Agriculture 
Permittee 
Conservationist 
Conservationist 
Conservationist 
Conservationist 
Elected  Official 
State 

County  Ext.  Agent 
County  Planning 


LIST  OF  PREPARERS 


NAME 


TITLE 


Dan  Lechefsky,  Project  Leader 

Kim  Prill,  Technical  Coordination 

Tim  Bozorth 

Sandy  Brooks 

Wendy  Favinger 

Janie  Fox 

Pat  Gubbins 

Bob  Haburchak 

Dan  Hinckley 

Billy  Mcllvain 

George  Peternel 

Gary  Smith 

Joan  Trent 

Bill  Volk 


Land  Use  Specialist 

Social  Scientist 

Hydrologist 

Range  Management  Specialist 

Regional  Economist 

Staff  Assistant 

Interpretive  Specialist 

Wildlife  Biologist 

Wildife  Biologist 

Natural  Resource  Specialist 

Outdoor  Recreation  Planner 

Archeologist 

Sociologist 

Soil  Scientist 
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GLOSSARY 


Accelerated  Erosion:  Soil  loss  above  natural  levels  result- 
ing directly  from  human  activities.  Due  to  the  slow  rate  of 
soil  formation,  accelerated  erosion  can  lead  to  a  permanent 
reduction  in  plant  productivity. 

Activity  Plan:  A  detailed  and  specific  plan  for  managing  a 
single  resource  program  or  plan  element  undertaken  as 
needed  to  implement  the  more  general  resource  manage- 
ment plan  decisions.  An  activity  plan  is  prepared  for  spe- 
cific areas  to  reach  specific  resource  management  objec- 
tives within  stated  timeframes. 

Affected  Interest:  A  person  or  organization  that  has  ex- 
pressed in  writing  to  the  authorized  officer  concern  for  the 
management  of  livestock  grazing  on  a  specific  grazing 
allotment  and  who  has  been  determined  by  the  authorized 
officer  to  be  an  affected  interest. 

Allotment:  An  area  of  land  where  one  or  more  individuals 
graze  their  livestock.  An  allotment  generally  consists  of 
federal  rangelands,  but  may  include  intermingled  parcels  of 
private,  state,  or  federal  lands.  BLM  stipulates  the  number 
of  livestock  and  season  of  use  for  each  allotment. 


Animal  Unit  Month  (AUM):  The  amount  of  forage  needed 
to  sustain  one  cow,  five  sheep,  or  five  goats  for  a  month.  A 
full  AUM's  fee  is  charged  for  each  month  of  grazing  by 
adult  animals  if  the  grazing  animal  (1)  is  weaned,  (2)  is  6 
months  old  or  older  when  entering  public  land,  or  (3)  will 
become  12  months  old  during  the  period  of  use.  For  fee 
purposes,  an  AUM  is  the  amount  of  forage  used  by  five 
weaned  or  adult  sheep  or  goats  or  one  cow,  bull,  steer, 
heifer,  horse  or  mule.  The  term  AUM  is  commonly  used  in 
three  ways:  ( 1 )  stocking  rate  as  in  X  acres  per  AUM,  (B) 
forage  allocation  as  in  X  AUMs  in  allotment  A,  and  (3) 
utilization  as  in  X  AUMs  consumed  from  Unit  B. 

Annual  Plant:  A  plant  that  completes  its  life  cycle  and  dies 
in  1  year  or  less. 

Appropriate  Management  Level  (AML):  The  number  of 
wild  horses  or  burros  suitable  for  a  herd  management  area 
as  determined  through  BLM' s  planning  process  and  evalu- 
ation of  monitoring  data. 

Aquatic  Habitats:  Habitats  confined  to  streams,  rivers, 
springs,  lakes,  ponds,  reservoirs,  and  other  water  bodies. 


Allotment  Management  Plan  (AMP):  A  livestock  grazing 
management  plan  dealing  with  a  specific  unit  of  rangeland 
and  based  on  multiple  use  resource  management  objec- 
tives. The  AMP  considers  livestock  grazing  in  relation  to 
other  uses  of  rangelands  and  in  relation  to  renewable 
resources — watershed,  vegetation,  and  wildlife.  An  AMP 
establishes  the  seasons  of  use,  the  number  of  livestock  to  be 
permitted  on  rangelands,  and  the  rangeland  improvements 
needed. 

Alluvial:  Pertaining  to  material  that  is  carried  and  depos- 
ited by  running  water. 

Alluvium:  Any  sediment  deposited  by  flowing  water,  as  in 
a  river  bed,  floodplain,  or  delta. 

Anadromous  Fish:  Fish  such  as  salmon  and  steelhead  trout 
that  mature  in  the  sea  and  migrate  into  streams  to  spawn. 

Animal  Month:  A  month's  tenure  on  rangeland  by  one 
animal  of  any  class. 

Animal  Unit:  A  unit  of  measure  for  rangeland  livestock 
equivalent  to  one  mature  cow  or  five  sheep  or  five  goats,  all 
over  6  months  of  age."  An  animal  unit  is  based  on  average 
daily  forage  consumption  of  26  pounds  of  dry  matter  per 
day. 


Aquatic  Resources:  Plants  and  animals  that  live  within  or 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  water  to  live;  living  resources 
of  aquatic  habitats  (fish,  invertebrates,  amphibians);  aquatic 
species. 

Aquifer:  A  water-bearing  bed  or  layer  of  permeable  rock, 
sand,  or  gravel  capable  of  yielding  large  amounts  of  water. 

Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC):  An  area 
within  public  lands  where  special  management  attention  is 
required  (1)  to  protect  and  prevent  irreparable  damage  to 
fish  and  wildlife;  important  historic,  cultural,  or  scenic 
values;  or  other  natural  systems  or  processes  or  (2)  to 
protect  life  and  safety  from  natural  hazards. 

Authorized  Officer:  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  administer  BLM's  rangeland  manage- 
ment program. 

Available  Forage:  Forage  that  can  be  grazed  and  still  allow 
sustained  forage  production  on  rangeland.  Available  forage 
may  or  may  not  be  authorized  for  grazing. 

Bed  Load:  Sediment  in  a  stream  that  moves  by  sliding, 
rolling,  or  bounding  on  or  near  the  streambed. 
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Best  Management  Practice  (BMP):  State-approved  prac- 
tices that  are  found  to  be  technologically,  economically, 
and  institutionally  the  most  effective  and  practicable  ways 
to  prevent  or  reduce  nonpoint  source  pollution  to  meet 
water  quality  goals. 

Biodiversity:  See  Biological  Diversity. 

Biological  Diversity  (Biodiversity):  The  full  range  of 
variability  within  and  among  living  organisms  and  the 
ecological  complexes  in  which  they  occur.  Biological  di- 
versity encompasses  ecosystem  or  community  diversity, 
species  diversity,  and  genetic  diversity. 

Biomass:  The  total  amount  of  living  material,  plants  and 
animals,  above  and  below  the  soil  surface  in  a  biotic 
community. 

Biota:  The  animal  and  plant  life  of  a  particular  region 
considered  as  a  total  ecological  entity. 

Biotic  Communities:  The  assemblage  of  native  and  exotic 
plants  and  animals  associated  with  a  particular  site  or 
landscape,  including  microorganisms,  fungi,  algae,  vascu- 
lar and  herbaceous  plants,  invertebrates,  and  vertebrates. 
These  assemblages  and  their  biotic  and  abiotic  relation- 
ships serve  landscape  and  watershed  functions  by  promot- 
ing soil  properties  supporting  water  infiltration  and  storage, 
energy  and  nutrient  fixation,  recycling  and  transfer,  species 
survival,  and  sustainable  population  dynamics. 

BLM  District:  A  BLM-administered  subdivision  respon- 
sible for  a  specific  area  of  a  state.  A  district  is  administered 
by  a  district  manager  with  a  technical  and  an  administrative 
staff.  See  Grazing  District. 

Browse:  Young  twigs,  leaves,  and  the  tender  shoots  of 
plants  or  shrubs  that  animals  eat. 

Carrying  Capacity:  The  maximum  stocking  rate  possible 
without  damaging  vegetation  or  related  resources.  Carry- 
ing capacity  may  vary  from  year  to  year  on  the  same  area 
due  to  fluctuating  forage  production. 

Category  1  Species:  Species  for  which  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  enough  information  on  biological 
vulnerability  and  threats  to  support  their  listing  as  endan- 
gered or  threatened  species. 

Category  2  Species:  Species  for  which  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  information  suggesting  the  possible 
appropriateness  for  listing  as  endangered  or  threatened. 

Chaining:  A  mechanical  vegetation  treatment  to  improve 
rangeland  for  livestock  grazing  in  which  an  anchor  chain  is 


extended  between  two  tractors  and  dragged  over  the  terrain 
to  uproot  brush  and  small  trees  such  as  pinyon  and  juniper. 
See  Railing. 

Class  of  Livestock:  Description  of  age  or  sex  group  for  a 
particular  kind  of  livestock,  such  as  cow,  bull,  calf,  year- 
ling, ewe,  ram  or  lamb. 

Climatic  Regime:  Areas  with  similar  temperature  and 
precipitation  characteristics  that  form  frameworks  for  com- 
paring climatic  conditions  around  the  world. 

Climax  Vegetation:  The  final  vegetation  community  and 
highest  ecological  development  of  a  plant  community  that 
emerges  after  a  series  of  successive  vegetational  stages. 
The  climax  community  perpetuates  itself  indefinitely  un- 
less disturbed  by  outside  forces. 

Community:  An  assemblage  of  plant  and  animal  popula- 
tions in  a  common  spatial  arrangement. 

Conservation  Reserve  Program:  A  government  program, 
commonly  used  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  that 
offers  long-term  rental  and  cost-sharing  assistance  to 
establish  permanent  vegetation  cover  on  cropland  that  is 
highly  erodible  or  contributing  to  a  serious  water  quality 
problem. 

Conservation  Use:  Nonuse  (removing  livestock  from  allot- 
ments) for  up  to  1 0  years  for  resource  protection.  Under  the 
Proposed  Action,  the  agencies  could  initiate  conservation 
use.  Under  the  Environmental  Enhancement  alternative 
either  the  agency  or  the  permittee  could  initiate  conserva- 
tion use. 

Consistency:  Maintaining  consistent  procedures  among 
BLM  offices  as  well  as  between  BLM  and  other  agencies. 

Continuous  Season-Long  Grazing:  Grazing  that  occurs 
during  the  same  period  every  year. 

Coordinated  Resource  Management  Plan:  A  plan  for 
managing  one  or  more  grazing  allotments  that  involves  all 
affected  resources,  such  as  vegetation,  wildlife,  soil  and 
water. 

Cover:  Plants  or  objects  used  by  wild  animals  for  nesting, 
rearing  of  young,  escape  from  predators,  or  protection  from 
harmful  environmental  conditions. 

Cow-Calf  Operation:  A  livestock  operation  in  which  abase 
breeding  herd  of  mother  cows  and  bulls  is  maintained.  The 
cows  produce  a  calf  crop  each  year,  and  the  operation  keeps 
some  heifer  calves  from  each  calf  crop  for  breeding  herd 
replacements.  The  rest  of  the  calf  crop  is  sold  between  the 
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ages  of  6  and  1 2  months  along  with  old  or  nonproductive 
cows  and  bulls. 

Critical  Habitat,  Designated:  Specific  parts  of  an  area 
occupied  by  a  federally  listed  threatened  or  endangered 
plant  or  animal  at  the  time  it  is  listed  that  contain  physical 
or  biological  features  essential  to  the  conservation  of  the 
species  or  that  may  require  special  management  or  protec- 
tion. Critical  habitat  may  also  include  specific  areas  outside 
an  area  occupied  by  a  federally  listed  species  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  determines  that  these  areas  are  essential 
for  the  conservation  of  the  species. 

Cryptobiotic  (Cryptogamic)  Crust:  A  biological  commu- 
nity that  forms  a  surface  layer  or  crust  on  some  soils.  This 
community  consists  of  cyanobacteria  (blue-green  bacte- 
ria), microfungi,  mosses,  lichens,  and  green  algae.  This 
community  performs  many  important  functions,  including 
fixing  nitrogen  and  carbon,  maintaining  soil  surface  stabil- 
ity, and  preventing  erosion.  Cryptobiotic  crusts  also  influ- 
ence the  nutrient  levels  of  soils  and  the  status  and  germina- 
tion of  plants  in  the  desert.  These  crusts  are  slow  to  recover 
after  severe  disturbance,  requiring  40  years  or  more  to 
recolonize  even  small  areas. 


size  classes  of  species)  and  desired  soil  qualities  (condi- 
tions of  soil  cover,  erosion,  compaction,  loss  of  soil  produc- 
tivity). 

Desired  Plant  Community  (DPC):  The  desired  plant  com- 
munity that  has  been  determined  through  a  land  use  or 
management  plan  to  best  meet  the  plan's  objectives  for  a 
site.  A  real,  documented  plant  community  that  embodies 
the  resource  attributes  needed  for  the  present  or  potential 
use  of  an  era,  the  desired  plant  community  is  consistent  with 
the  site's  capability  to  produce  the  required  resource  at- 
tributes through  natural  succession,  management  interven- 
tion, or  a  combination  of  both. 

Developed  Recreation  Sites:  Recreation  sites  that  have 
facilities,  structures,  or  developments  such  as  drinking 
water,  bathrooms,  picnic  tables,  and  developed  campsites. 
Direct:  To  be  related  exactly  and  without  interruption  to  or 
from  other  sources. 

Discharge:  The  rate  of  flow  or  volume  of  water  flowing  in 
a  stream  at  a  given  place  or  within  a  given  period  of  time. 

Drainage:  A  water  source,  such  as  a  stream. 


Cultural  Property:  The  definite  location  of  a  past  human 
activity,  occupation,  or  use  identifiable  through  field  inven- 
tory, historic  documentation,  or  oral  evidence.  Cultural 
properties  include  prehistoric  and  historic  archaeological 
remains,  or  architectural  sites,  structures,  objects,  or  places 
with  important  public  and  scientific  uses. 

Cultural  Resources:  The  fragile  and  nonrenewable  remains 
of  human  activity  found  in  historic  districts,  sites,  build- 
ings, and  artifacts  that  are  important  in  past  and  present 
human  events. 

Cumulative:  Increasing  or  enlarging  by  successive  addi- 
tion. 

Defoliation:  The  removal  of  plant  leaves,  by  grazing  or 
browsing,  chemical  action,  or  natural  phenomena  such  as 
hail,  fire,  or  frost. 

Dependency:  The  AUMs  of  public  forage  divided  by  the 
total  AUMs  a  livestock  herd  needs. 

Desired  Future  Condition:  The  future  condition  of  range- 
land  resources  on  a  landscape  scale  that  meet  management 
objectives.  Desired  future  condition  is  based  on  ecological 
(such  as  desire  plant  community)  social,  and  economic 
considerations  during  the  land  and  resource  management 
planning  process.  Desired  future  condition  is  usually  ex- 
pressed as  ecological  status  or  management  status  of 
vegetation  (species  composition,  habitat  diversity,  age  and 


Ecological  Condition  (or  Health):  See  Ecological  Status. 

Ecological  Site:  A  distinctive  kind  ofrangeland  that  differs 
from  other  kinds  of  rangeland  in  its  ability  to  produce  a 
characteristic  natural  plant  community. 

Ecological  Site  Capability:  The  highest  ecological  status 
an  ecological  site  can  attain  given  political,  social,  or 
economical  constraints. 

Ecological  Status:  The  present  state  of  vegetation  and  soil 
protection  of  an  ecological  site  in  relation  to  the  potential 
natural  community  for  the  site.  Vegetation  status  is  the 
expression  of  the  relative  degree  to  which  the  kind,  propor- 
tions, and  amounts  of  plants  in  a  community  resemble  that 
of  the  potential  natural  community. 

Ecological  Succession:  An  ecosystem's  gradual  evolution 
to  a  stable  state.  If,  through  the  ability  of  its  populations  and 
elements,  an  ecosystem  can  absorb  changes,  it  tends  to 
persist  and  become  stable  through  time. 

Ecoregion:  An  hierarchical  framework  of  ecological  units 
formed  by  stratifying  the  earth  into  progressively  smaller 
areas  of  increasingly  uniform  ecological  potential  for  use  in 
ecosystem  management.  Ecoregions  would  be  the  broadest 
application.  Ecoregions  are  recognized  by  differences  in 
gross  physiology  and  global,  continental,  and  regional 
climatic  regimes. 
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Ecosystem:  A  complete  interacting  system  of  organisms 
considered  together  with  their  environment. 

Ecosystem  Management:  (A)  The  skillful  use  of  ecologi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  managerial  principles  in  manag- 
ing ecosystems  to  produce,  restore,  or  sustain  ecosystem 
integrity  and  desired  conditions,  uses,  products,  values,  and 
services  of  the  long  term.  (B)  A  process  of  land  and  resource 
management  that  emphasizes  the  care  and  stewardship  of 
an  area  to  ensure  that  human  activities  will  be  carried  out  to 
protect  natural  processes,  natural  biodiversity,  and  ecologi- 
cal integrity. 

Ecotone:  A  transition  line  or  strip  of  vegetation  between 
two  communities  having  characteristics  of  both  kinds  of 
neighboring  vegetation  as  well  as  those  of  its  own. 

Effectiveness:  The  ability  to  work  towards  achieving 
resource  goals  and  objectives. 

Efficiency:  The  proportion  of  funding  spent  on  program 
administration  relative  to  funding  spent  on  implementa- 
tion. 

Endangered  Species:  Any  animal  or  plant  species  in  danger 
of  extinction  throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its 
range  as  a  designated  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
under  provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Entitlement  Acres:  Lands  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  are  included  in  the  formulas  used  to  calculate 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Entitlement  Lands:  See  Entitlement  Acres. 

Environmental  Assessment  (EA):  A  concise  public  docu- 
ment for  which  a  federal  agency  is  responsible.  An  EA 
serves  (1)  to  briefly  provide  enough  evidence  and  analysis 
for  determining  whether  to  prepare  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  (EIS)  or  a  finding  of  no  significant  impact; 
and  to  aid  an  agency's  compliance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  when  no  EIS  needed;  and  (3)  to 
facilitate  preparation  of  an  EIS  when  one  is  needed.  See 
Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

Environmental  Consequences:  A  situation  that  naturally  or 
logically  follows  as  a  result  of  an  action.  Commonly  used 
in  environmental  impact  statements  for  discussions  about 
how  the  human  environment,  which  includes  the  natural 
and  physical  environment  and  the  relationship  or  people 
with  that  environment,  is  influenced  by  the  government's 
actions. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS):  An  analytical 
document  that  portrays  potential  impacts  on  the  human 


en  vironment  of  a  particular  course  of  action  and  its  possible 
alternatives.  Required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA),  an  EIS  is  prepared  for  use  by  decisionmakers 
to  weigh  the  environmental  consequences  of  a  potential 
decision. 

Ephemeral  Range:  A  rangeland  that  does  not  consistently 
produce  enough  forage  to  sustain  a  livestock  operation  but 
may  briefly  produce  unusual  volumes  of  forage  to  accom- 
modate livestock  grazing. 

Erosion:  The  wearing  away  of  land  by  water,  wind, 
gravitation  or  other  geologic  agents.  Natural  erosion  is  a 
geologic  process  that  occurs  under  natural  conditions  of 
climate  and  vegetation. 

Exotic  Species:  A  species  that  is  not  native  to  the  area 
where  it  is  found. 

Exotic  Vegetation:  Plants  that  are  not  native  to  the  region 
in  which  they  are  found. 

Fair  Market  Value  (FMV):  The  amount  in  cash,  or  on  terms 
reasonably  equivalent  to  cash,  for  which  in  all  probability 
something  would  be  sold  by  a  knowledgeable  owner  will 
but  not  be  obligated  to  sell  to  a  knowledgeable  purchaser 
who  desires  but  is  not  obligated  to  buy. 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(FLPMA):  The  act  that  ( 1 )  sets  out  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  standards  for  managing  the  public  lands  in- 
cluding land  use  planning,  sales,  withdrawals,  acquisitions, 
and  exchanges;  (2)  authorizes  the  setting  up  of  local  advi- 
sory councils  representing  major  citizens  groups  interested 
in  land  use  planning  and  management;  (3)  established 
criteria  for  review  of  proposed  wilderness  area;  and  (4) 
provides  guidelines  for  other  aspects  of  public  land  man- 
agement such  as  grazing. 

Fee  Year:  The  12-month  period  covered  by  a  fee  charged 
by  BLM,  March  1  through  the  last  day  in  February  of  the 
following  year. 

Fenceline  Contrast:  A  visual  contrast  created  by  the  com- 
bined effect  of  a  fence  and  the  grazing  use  on  either  side  of 
it.  Fenceline  contrast  usually  increase  when  livestock  use 
on  one  side  of  the  fence  radically  differs  from  that  on  the 
other  side. 

Fishery:  Habitat  that  supports  some  in  the  propagation  and 
maintenance  of  fish. 

Flexibility:  A  characteristic  of  a  grazing  management  plan 
that  allows  it  to  accommodate  changing  conditions. 
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Forage:  All  browse  and  herbaceous  growth  available  and 
acceptable  to  grazing  animals  or  thai  may  be  harvested  for 
feeding  purposes.  Forage  includes  pasture,  rangelands,  and 
crop  aftermath.  Whereas,  feed  includes  forage,  hay,  and 
grains. 

Forage  Value  Index  (FVI):  A  derived  index  of  the  relative 
change  in  the  previous  year's  average  monthly  rate  per  head 
for  pasturing  cattle  on  privately  owned  land  in  the  West. 

Forb:  A  herbaceous  plant  that  is  not  a  grass,  sedge,  or  rush. 

Full  Force  and  Effect:  A  process  for  allowing  authorized 
officers  to  make  decisions  effective  immediately  and  re- 
duce resource  damage.  When  a  decision  is  in  full  force  and 
effect,  one  wishing  to  appeal  must  either  have  the  decision 
stayed  by  an  administrative  judge  or  enjoined  by  a  federal 
court  judge.  This  process  is  allowed  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior' s  rules  and  makes  a  decision  the  Department' s 
final  decision. 

Functioning  At  Risk:  Uplands  or  riparian-wetland  areas 
that  are  properly  functioning,  but  a  soil,  water,  or  vegetation 
attribute  makes  them  susceptible  to  degradation  and  lessens 
their  ability  to  sustain  natural  biotic  communities.  Uplands 
are  particularly  at  risk  if  their  soils  are  susceptible  to 
degradation.  Human  activities,  past  or  present,  may  in- 
crease the  risk. 

Goal:  The  desired  state  or  condition  that  a  resource  man- 
agement policy  or  program  is  designated  to  achieve.  Nar- 
rower and  more  specific  than  objectives,  goals  are  usually 
not  measurable  and  may  not  have  specific  dates  by  which 
they  must  be  reached.  Objectives  are  developed  by  first 
understanding  one's  goals. 

Grasslands:  Lands  on  which  the  vegetation  is  dominated  by 
grasses,  grasslike  plants,  orforbs.  Nonforest  land  is  classed 
as  grassland  if  herbaceous  vegetation  constitutes  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  canopy  cover,  excluding  trees.  Lands  that  are 
not  now  grasslands  but  were  originally  or  could  become 
grasslands  through  natural  succession  may  be  classified  as 
potential  natural  grasslands. 

Grazing:  Consumption  of  native  forage  from  rangelands  or 
pastures  by  livestock  or  wildlife. 

Grazing  Allotment:  An  area  where  one  or  more  livestock 
operators  graze  their  livestock.  An  allotment  generally 
consists  of  federal  land  but  may  include  parcels  of  private 
or  state-owned  land. 

Grazing  District:  An  administrative  unit  of  BLM-managed 
rangelands  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1 934.  Grazing  units  are  not 


the  same  as  BLM  administrative  districts.  See  BLM  Dis- 
trict. 

Grazing  Fee:  A  charge,  usually  on  a  monthly  basis,  for 
grazing  a  specific  kind  of  livestock. 

Grazing  Fee  Year.  For  fee  collection  purposes,  from  March 
1  through  the  last  day  in  February  of  the  following  year. 

Grazing  Permit/License/Lease:  Official  written  permis- 
sion to  graze  a  specific  number,  kind,  and  class  of  livestock 
for  a  specified  time  period  on  a  defined  rangeland. 

Grazing  Preference:  The  status  of  qualified  grazing  permit- 
tees acquired  by  grant,  prior  use,  or  purchase,  that  entitles 
them  to  special  consideration  over  applicants  who  have  not 
acquired  preferences. 

Grazing  Privileges:  The  use  of  public  land  for  livestock 
grazing  under  permits  or  leases. 

Grazing  Regime:  See  Grazing  System. 

Grazing  Rest:  Defferal  of  grazing  on  an  area. 

Grazing  Season:  On  federal  lands,  an  established  period  for 
which  grazing  permits  are  issued. 

Grazing  System:  A  systematic  sequence  of  grazing  use  and 
nonuse  of  an  allotment  to  meet  multiple  use  goals  by 
improving  the  quality  and  amount  of  vegetation. 

Ground  Cover:  The  percentage  of  material,  other  than  bare 
ground,  covering  the  land  surface.  Ground  cover  may 
include  live  and  standing  vegetation,  litter,  gravel,  cobble, 
stones,  boulders,  and  bedrock. 

Growing  Season:  Generally,  the  period  of  the  year  during 
which  the  temperature  of  vegetation  remains  high  enough 
to  allow  plant  growth.  The  most  common  measure  of  this 
period  is  the  number  of  days  between  the  last  frost  in  the 
spring  and  the  first  frost  in  the  fall. 

Guideline:  A  statement  of  recommended  procedure  for 
achieving  an  objective. 

Habitat:  The  natural  abode  of  a  plant  or  animal,  including 
all  biotic,  climatic,  and  soil  factors  affecting  life. 

Herbaceous:  Vegetation  growth  with  little  or  no  woody 
component.  Nonwoody  vegetation,  such  as  graminoids  and 
forbs. 

Herbivores:  Animals  that  subsist  mainly  or  entirely  on 
plants  or  plant  materials. 
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Impacts:  The  effect  of  one  thing  upon  another.  Impacts  may 
be  beneficial  or  adverse.  See  Environmental  Consequences. 

Improvement:  See  Range  Betterment. 

Improvement  Maintenance:  To  preserve  or  keep  in  service- 
able condition  the  structures  built  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
federal  rangelands  by  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Incidental  Use:  Inadvertent  unauthorized  use  that  results  in 
little  or  no  resource  damage. 

Index:  A  number  used  to  express  a  ratio  or  show  relative 
changes  from  a  fixed  point  or  base  condition. 

Infiltration:  A  downward  entry  of  water  into  the  soil  or 
other  material. 

Interdisciplinary  Team:  A  team  of  varied  land  use  and 
resource  specialists  formed  to  provide  a  coordinated,  inte- 
grated information  base  for  overall  land  use  planning  and 
management. 

Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  (IBLA):  A  Board  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals that  acts  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  responding 
to  appeals  of  decisions  on  the  use  and  disposition  of  public 
lands  and  resources.  Because  IBLA  acts  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  its  decisions  usually  repre- 
sent the  Department's  final  decision  but  are  subject  to  the 
Secretary 's  review  and  to  appeal  in  federal  court.  See  Office 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 

Intermittent  Streams:  A  stream  or  portion  of  a  stream  that 
flows  only  in  direct  response  to  precipitation.  Such  a  stream 
receives  little  or  no  water  from  springs  and  no  long- 
continued  supply  from  melting  snow  or  other  sources.  It  is 
dry  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

Isolated  Land:  Land  of  one  ownership  enclosed  within  the 
boundaries  of  another  ownership. 

Keystone  Species:  Species  that  provide  a  special  habitat 
that  other  species  depend  on,  without  which,  some  wildlife 
would  become  severely  depleted.  Some  examples  of  key- 
stone species  are  beavers,  who  create  ponds,  and  prairie 
dogs,  who  create  burrows. 

Key  Species :  ( 1 )  Species  that,  because  of  their  importance, 
must  be  considered  in  a  management  program;  or  (2)  forage 
species  whose  use  shows  the  degree  of  use  of  associated 
species. 

Kind  of  Livestock:  An  animal  species  or  species  group  such 
as  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  horses,  or  burros. 


Lacustrine:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lake. 

Land  Treatment:  A  technique  or  action  customarily  applied 
to  rehabilitate  or  improve  a  damaged  or  deteriorated  area 
through  one  or  more  treatments. 

Land  Use  Plan:  Any  document  developed  to  define  the 
kinds  of  use,  goals  and  objectives,  management  practices 
and  activities  that  will  be  allowed  to  occur  on  an  individual 
or  group  of  parcels  of  land. 

Landform:  A  discernible  natural  landscape  that  exists  as  a 
result  of  geological  activity  such  as  a  plateau,  plain,  basin, 
or  mountain. 

Lease:  See  Grazing  Lease. 

Lessee:  One  who  has  specified  rights  or  privileges  under  a 
lease.  The  terms  written  in  the  lease  define  the  actual  length 
of  time  and  seasons  a  lease  is  good  for. 

Lek:  An  assembly  area  where  birds,  especially  sage  grouse, 
carry  on  display  and  courtship  behavior. 

Litter:  The  uppermost  layer  of  organic  debris  on  the  soil 
surface,  essentially  the  freshly  fallen  or  slightly  decom- 
posed vegetal  material. 

Livestock:  Domestic  animals,  including  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  horses  kept  or  produced  on  farms  or  ranches. 
Livestock  Trespass:  See  Unauthorized  Use. 

Macroinvertebrates:  Invertebrates,  including  insects,  crus- 
taceans, mollusks  and  freshwater  earthworms,  that  can  be 
seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  In  the  aquatic  environment 
macroinvertebrates  provide  a  link  in  the  food  chain  be- 
tween microscopic,  multi-celled  organisms  and  fish  are 
essential  to  the  growth  and  production  of  fish  and  are 
essential  to  the  growth  and  production  offish.  Because  of 
their  strict  habitat  requirements,  macroinvertebrates  are 
sampled  to  help  determine  aquatic  habitat  changes. 

Microclimate:  Local  site-specific  climatic  conditions  that 
differ  from  the  general  climate  because  of  local  differences 
in  elevation  and  exposure. 

Motorized  Use:  Recreation  use  in  which  driving  is  the  main 
activity  and  an  end  unto  itself.  Examples  include  scenic 
drives  the  the  family  car  or  operating  off-highway  vehicles 
for  fun. 

Multiple  Use:  A  combination  of  balanced  and  diverse 
resource  uses  that  considers  long-term  needs  for  renewable 
and  nonrenewable  resources,  including  recreation,  range- 
land,  timber,  minerals,  watershed,  and  wildlife,  along  with 
scenic,  scientific,  and  cultural  values. 
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National  Historic  Interest:  Any  of  the  places  or  sites  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  or  having  another 
national  designation  such  as  an  area  of  critical  environmen- 
tal concern,  national  landmark,  or  research  natural  areas. 

National  Historic  Landmarks:  Site,  buildings,  structures, 
or  objects  of  national  or  architectural  significance  that  have 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmarks  Program  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

National  Natural  Landmarks:  Nationally  significant  natu- 
ral (geologic  and  biological)  sites  and  features  that  have 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Na- 
tional Natural  Landmark  Program  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System:  A  system  of 
nationally  designated  rivers  and  their  immediate  environ- 
ments that  have  outstanding  scenic,  recreational,  geologic, 
fish  and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  and  other  similar  values 
and  are  preserved  in  free-flowing  condition.  The  system 
consists  of  three  types  of  streams;  (1)  Recreation — rivers 
or  sections  of  rivers  readily  accessible  by  road  or  railroad 
that  may  have  some  development  along  their  shorelines  and 
may  have  undergone  some  impoundment  or  diversion  in 
the  past,  (2)  scenic — rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of 
impoundment  with  shorelines  or  watershed  still  largely 
undeveloped  but  accessible  in  places  by  roads,  and  (3) 
Wild — rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  impoundments 
and  generally  inaccessible  except  by  trails  with  watersheds 
or  shorelines  essentially  primitive  and  waters  unpolluted. 

Native  Species  (Fish):  Any  species  that  naturally  occurred 
within  a  given  body  of  water. 

Neotropical  Migratory  Birds:  Birds  that  breed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  later  migrate  south  to  Central  and 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  islands.  These 
birds  include  almost  half  of  the  bird  species  that  breed  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

NEPA  Analysis:  Analysis  conducted  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  documents  required  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  particularly  environmental  assessments 
and  environmental  impact  statements. 

Nonfunctioning  Condition:  Riparian-wetland  areas  are 
considered  to  be  in  nonfunctioning  condition  when  they  do 
not  provide  adequate  vegetation,  landform,  or  large  woody 
debris  to  dissipate  slrcum  energy  associated  with  high  flows 
and  thus  are  not  reducing  erosion,  improving  water  quality, 
or  other  normal  characteristics  of  riparian  areas.  The  ab- 
sence of  certain  physical  attributes  such  as  a  flood  plain 
where  one  should  be  are  indicators  of  nonfunctioning 


conditions.  Uplands  are  considered  to  be  in  nonfunctioning 
condition  when  the  existing  vegetation  and  ground  cover  do 
not  maintain  soils  capable  of  sustaining  natural  biotic 
communities.  See  Properly  Functioning  Condition  and 
Functioning  At  Risk. 

Nongame  Wildlife:  For  the  analysis  in  this  environmental 
impact  statement,  all  wildlife  except  big  game,  upland 
game,  waterfowl,  raptors,  resident  fish,  and  threatened  and 
endangered  species. 

Nonmotorized  Use:  Any  recreation  use  in  which  the 
driving  of  a  vehicle  is  not  an  end  unto  itself.  Vehicles  may 
be  used  to  carry  recreationists  and  their  equipment  to  the 
site  or  area  where  nonmotorized  use  occurs. 

Nonpoint  Source  Pollution:  Water  pollution  whose  sources 
cannot  be  pinpointed  but  that  can  be  best  controlled  by 
proper  soil,  water,  and  land  management  practices. 

Nonuse:  (1)  Absence  of  grazing  use  on  current  year's 
forage  production.  (2)  Lack  of  exercise,  temporarily,  of  a 
grazing  privilege  on  grazing  lands.  (3)  An  authorization  to 
refrain,  temporarily,  from  placing  livestock  on  public  range- 
lands  without  loss  of  preference  for  future  conditions. 

Noxious  Plant:  A  plant  that  is  undesirable  because  it  is 
unwholesome  to  rangeland  or  animals. 

Objective:  The  planned  results  to  be  achieved  within  a 
stated  time  period.  Objectives  are  subordinate  to  goals, 
more  narrow  in  scope  and  shorter  in  range.  Objectives  must 
specify  time  periods  for  completion,  and  products  or  achieve- 
ments that  are  measurable. 

Off-H  ighway  Vehicle:  Any  vehicle  that  is  not  permitted  on 
a  highway.  Including  dune  buggies,  four-wheelers,  and  dirt 
bikes,  these  vehicles  are  often  driven  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

Operator:  One  who  is  in  the  business  of  buy  ing,  raising,  and 
selling  livestock. 

Outwash  Plain:  A  plain  formed  from  mineral  material  that 
has  been  carried  and  sorted  by  water  from  higher  to  lower 
elevations. 

Overstory :  The  upper  canopy  or  canopies  of  plants,  usually 
referring  to  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 

Payability:  The  relish  with  which  a  particular  plant 
species  or  part  is  consumed  by  an  animal. 

Paleontological  Resources  (Fossils):  The  physical  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  preserved  in  soils  and  sedimentary 
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rock  formations.  Paleontological  resources  are  important 
for  understanding  past  environments,  environmental  change, 
and  the  evolution  of  life. 

Particulate  Matter:  Fine  liquid  or  solid  particles  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere,  such  as  dust,  smoke,  mist  fumes,  or 
smog. 

Passerine  Birds:  Birds  of  the  order  Passeriformes,  which 
includes  perching  birds  and  songbirds  such  as  blackbirds, 
jays,  finches,  warblers,  and  sparrows.  More  than  half  of  all 
known  birds  belong  to  this  order. 

Pasture:  (1)  Land  that  is  separated  from  other  areas  by  a 
fence  or  natural  barriers.  (2)  The  act  of  letting  livestock 
graze  land  for  forage. 

Pasture  Agreements:  See  Management  Leases. 

Payments-in-lieu-of-taxes  (PILT):  Payments  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  local  government  units  (usually 
counties)  where  certain  federal  lands  are  located  to  com- 
pensate these  governments  for  property  taxes  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  pay  for  the  federal  lands. 

Perennial  Stream:  A  stream  that  flows  throughout  the  year 
for  many  years. 

Permeability,  Soil:  The  ease  with  which  gases,  liquids 
(water),  or  plant  roots  penetrate  or  pass  through  a  bulk  mass 
of  soil  or  a  layer  of  soil.  Since  different  soil  horizons  vary 
in  permeability,  the  particular  horizon  under  question  should 
be  designated. 

Permit:  See  Grazing  Permit. 

Permittee:  One  who  holds  a  permit  to  graze  livestock  on 
state,  federal,  or  certain  privately-owned  lands. 

Perennial  Plant:  A  plant  that  has  a  life  cycle  of  three  or  more 
years. 

pH:  A  measure  of  acidity  or  hydrogen  ion  activity.  Neutral 
is  pH  7.0.  All  values  below  7.0  are  acid,  and  all  above  7.0 
are  alkaline. 

Plant  Succession:  See  Ecological  Succession. 

Potential  Natural  Communities  (PNC):  The  stable  biotic 
community  that  would  become  established  on  an  ecological 
site  if  all  successional  stages  were  completed  without 
human  interference  under  present  environmental  condi- 
tions. 


Prescribed  Burn:  A  controlled  fire  used  to  meet  such 
management  goals  as  reducing  shrub  and  tree  invasion  or 
changing  species  composition  toward  a  more  desirable 
forage. 

Prior  Use:  Grazing  use  preceding  a  specified  time  such  as 
the  5-year  period  immediately  preceding  June  28,  1934. 

Privilege:  The  benefit  or  advantage  enjoyed  by  a  person  or 
company  beyond  the  common  advantage  of  other  citizens 
to  graze  livestock  on  federal  lands.  Privilege  may  be  created 
by  permit,  license,  lease  or  agreement. 

Program:  The  disciplines  in  the  field  of  land  use  planning 
that  are  organized  within  the  BLM  to  contribute  to  the 
management  of  public  land.  These  disciplines  include  eco- 
nomics, range!  and,  wildlife  biology,  botany,  ecology,  re- 
alty, law,  and  communication. 

Prohibited  Acts:  Actions  not  allowed  on  federal  lands. 

Properly  Functioning  Condition:  Riparian-wetland  areas 
are  functioning  properly  when  adequate  vegetation,  land- 
form,  or  large  woody  debris  is  present  to  dissipate  stream 
energy  associated  with  high  waterflows,  thereby  reducing 
erosion  and  improving  water  quality;  filter  sediment,  cap- 
ture bedload,  and  aid  floodplain  development;  improve 
floodwater  retention  and  groundwater  recharge;  develop 
root  masses  that  stabilize  streambanks  against  cutting  ac- 
tion; develop  diverse  ponding  and  channel  characteristics 
to  provide  the  habitat  and  the  water  depth,  duration,  and 
temperature  necessary  for  fish  production,  waterfowl  breed- 
ing, and  other  uses;  and  support  greater  biodiversity.  The 
functioning  condition  of  riparian-wetland  areas  is  influ- 
enced by  geomorphic  features,  soil,  water  and  vegetation. 

Uplands  function  properly  when  the  existing  vegetation 
and  ground  cover  maintain  soil  conditions  capable  of  sustain- 
ing natural  biotic  communities.  The  functioning  condition 
of  uplands  is  influenced  by  geographic  features,  soil,  water, 
and  vegetation. 

Public  Lands :  As  defi  ned  i  n  Public  Law  94-79,  public  lands 
are  any  land  and  interest  in  land  outside  of  Alaska  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  through  BLM.  In  common  usage,  public  lands  may 
refer  to  all  federal  land  no  matter  what  agency  has  respon- 
sibility for  its  management. 

Public  Participation:  A  procedure  allowing  citizens  as 
individuals  or  interest  groups  to  review  proposed  govern- 
ment procedures  or  information  and  offer  suggestions, 
comments  and  criticism,  and  help  identify  the  issues  and 
concerns  associated  with  federal  land  management. 


Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1 978  (PRI A):  An 
act  that  defines  the  current  grazing  fee  formula.  The  for- 
mula is  based  on  a  combination  of  fair  market  value,  beef 
prices,  and  production  costs. 

Railing:  A  mechanical  vegetation  treatment  to  improve 
rangeland  for  livestock  grazing  in  which  railroad  rails 
connected  by  chain  are  extended  between  two  tractors  and 
dragged  over  terrain  to  uproot  brush  and  small  trees  such  as 
pinyon  and  juniper.  See  Chaining. 

Range  or  Rangeland:  Rangelands,  forests  and  woodlands, 
and  riparian  zones  that  support  an  understory  or  periodic- 
cover  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  vegetation  amenable  to 
rangeland  management  principles  or  practices. 

Range  Betterment  Fund:  In  this  EIS,  the  money  collected 
from  livestock  grazing  on  the  federal  lands  and  used  for 
rangeland  improvements.  BLM  actually  calls  these  funds 
Range  Improvement  Funds  and  uses  them  solely  for  labor, 
materials,  and  final  survey  and  design  of  projects. 

Range  Condition:  The  current  productivity  of  a  rangeland 
relative  to  what  it  could  naturally  produce. 

Range  Improvement  Fund:  See  Range  Betterment  Fund. 

Range  Forage  Index  (RFI):  See  Forage  Value  Index. 

Range  Improvement  Permit:  For  BLM  an  authorization  to 
build  a  rangeland  improvement  of  public  land. 

Range  Improvement  Project:  See  Resource  Improvement. 

Rangeland:  A  kind  of  land  on  which  the  native  vegetation, 
climax  ornatural  potential  consists  predominately  of  grasses, 
grasslike  plants,  forbs,  or  shrubs.  Rangeland  includes  lands 
revegetated  naturally  or  artificially  to  provide  a  plant  cover 
that  is  managed  like  native  vegetation.  Rangelands  may 
consist  of  natural  grasslands,  savannas,  shrublands,  most 
deserts,  tundra,  alpine  communities  coastal  marshes,  and 
wet  meadows. 

Raptors:  Birds  of  prey. 

Record  of  Decision:  A  document  signed  by  a  responsible 
official  recording  a  decision  that  was  preceded  by  the 
preparation  of  an  environmental  impact  statement. 

Resident  Fish  Species:  Any  fish  species  naturally  occur- 
ring, either  presently  or  historically,  in  any  ecosystem  of  the 
United  States. 

Research  Natural  Area  (RNA):  A  physical  or  biological 
unit  of  the  public  lands  designated  to  protect  specific 


natural  conditions.  On  RNAs,  activities  such  as  grazing  or 
vegetation  manipulation  are  prohibited  if  they  would  harm 
the  values  being  protected. 

Residual  Plant  Cover:  Standing  herbaceous  vegetation  that 
has  cured  and  become  decadent.  When  these  plants  fall, 
they  become  litter. 

Resource  Improvement:  Any  activity  or  program  on  or 
relating  to  the  public  lands  that  is  designed  to  improve 
production  of  forage,  change  vegetation  composition,  con- 
trol patterns  of  use,  provide  water,  stabilize  soil  and  water 
conditions,  or  provide  habitat  for  livestock  and  wildlife. 
Resource  improvements  may  be  structural  or  nonstructural. 

Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP):  A  BLM  planning 
document,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  202  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act,  that  presents 
systematic  guidelines  for  making  resource  management 
decisions  for  a  resource  area.  Based  on  an  analysis  of  an 
area's  resources,  its  existing  management,  and  its  capabil- 
ity for  alternative  uses,  RMPs  are  issue  oriented  and  devel- 
oped by  an  interdisciplinary  team  with  public  participation. 

Rest:  See  Grazing  Rest. 

Rill  Erosion:  Removal  of  soil  by  running  water  forming 
shallow  channels  that  can  be  smoothed  out  by  normal 
cultivation. 

Riparian:  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  or  along  the  bank  of 
a  stream  or  other  body  of  water. 

Riparian  Ecosystem:  A  transition  between  an  aquatic 
ecosystem  and  an  adjacent  terrestrial  ecosystem  identified 
by  soil  characteristics  or  distinctive  vegetation  communi- 
ties that  require  free  or  unbound  water.  Riparian  ecosys- 
tems often  occupy  distinctive  landscapes,  such  as  flood- 
plain  or  alluvial  benches. 

Riparian-Wetland  Area  With  Management  Objectives: 
Areas  where  BLM  has  established  specific  riparian-wet- 
land objectives  and  has  or  will  implement  management 
actions  to  meet  the  objectives. 

Riparian- Wetland  Areas  Without  Management  Objectives: 
Areas  that  BLM  is  managing,  but  does  not  have  specific 
objectives  for  riparian-wetland  management  or  no  specific 
management  at  all. 

Riverine:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  river. 

Runoff:  The  portion  of  the  precipitation  of  a  drainage  area 
that  flows  from  the  area. 
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Runoff  Event:  Any  precipitation  that  results  in  runoff. 

Safe  Release  of  Water:  A  process  in  which  water  is 
discharged  to  ground  water,  surface  water  bodies,  or  over- 
land flow  in  a  manner  that  minimizes  harmful  conse- 
quences to  ecosystem  functions  and  values. 

Scoping:  An  early  and  open  process  for  determining  the 
scope  of  issues  to  be  addressed  in  an  EIS  and  for  identifying 
the  significant  issues  related  to  a  proposed  action. 

Season  of  Use:  The  time  during  which  livestock  grazing  is 
permitted  on  a  given  range  area,  as  specified  in  the  grazing 
permit. 

Section  3  Lands:  Public  lands  within  a  grazing  district 
administered  by  BLM  under  Section  3  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  of  1 934.  BLM  authorizes  livestock  grazing  on  these 
lands  by  issuing  permits  to  permittees.  Section  3  lands  make 
up  the  vast  majority  of  BLM-administered  lands. 

Section  15  Lands:  Public  lands  outside  a  grazing  district 
administered  by  BLM  under  Section  15  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  1 934.  BLM  authorizes  livestock  grazing  on 
these  lands  by  issuing  licenses  to  licensees.  Section  1 5  lands 
tend  to  be  more  isolated  parcels  that  are  harder  to  manage 
than  Section  3  lands. 

Sedimentary  Rock:  Rock  formed  from  sediments  or  from 
transported  fragments  deposited  in  water. 

Sediment  Yield:  The  amount  of  sediment  removed  from  a 
watershed  over  a  specified  period,  usually  expressed  as 
tons,  acre-feet,  or  cubic  yards  of  sediment  per  unit  of 
drainage  area  per  year. 

Semiarid  Region:  A  region  where  precipitation  is  limited 
and  whose  plant  life  typically  consists  of  short,  drought- 
resistant  grasses.  Semiarid  regions  are  highly  susceptible  to 
severe  drought. 

Sensitive  Areas:  In  this  EIS,  areas  sensitive  to  livestock  use 
would  not  be  allowed  under  the  Environmental  Enhance- 
ment alternative.  Such  areas  include  designated  wilderness, 
wilderness  study  areas,  developed  recreation  sites,  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species  habitat,  and  areas  of  national 
and  historic  cultural  significance. 

Sensitive  Species:  All  species  that  are  under  status  review, 
have  small  or  declining  populations,  or  live  in  unique 
habitats.  May  also  be  any  species  needing  special  manage- 
ment. Sensitive  species  include  threatened,  endangered, 
and  proposed  species  as  classified  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 


Serai:  Pertaining  to  the  successional  stages  of  biotic  com- 
munities. 

Serai  (Successional)  Community:  One  of  a  series  of  biotic 
communities  that  follow  one  another  in  time  on  any  given 
ecological  site. 

Sheet  Erosion:  The  removal  of  a  fairly  uniform  layer  of  soil 
or  materials  from  the  land  surface  by  the  action  of  rainfall 
and  runoff  water. 

Soil  Moisture:  The  water  content  stored  in  a  soil. 

Soil  Productivity:  A  soil's  capability  of  producing  a  speci- 
fied plant  or  sequence  of  plants  under  a  specified  system  of 
management. 

Soil  Profile:  A  vertical  section  of  the  soil  from  the  surface 
through  all  it  horizons. 

Soil  Structure:  The  physical  constitution  of  soil  material  as 
expressed  by  size,  shape,  and  the  degree  of  development  of 
primary  soil  particles  and  voids  into  naturally  or  artificially 
formed  structural  units. 

Soil  Texture:  The  relative  proportions  of  the  three  size 
groups  of  soil  grains  (sand,  silt,  and  clay)  in  a  mass  of  soil. 

Special  Status  Species:  Plant  or  animal  species  listed  as 
threatened  or  endangered,  candidate,  or  sensitive  by  federal 
or  state  governments.  See  also  Sensitive  Species,  Keystone 
Species,  and  Key  Species. 

Standard:  Minimum  acceptable  level  used  to  measure 
success  in  achieving  an  objective. 

Stay:  The  deferral  of  a  decision  pending  an  administrative 
review. 

Stewardship:  An  individual's  responsibility  to  manage 
natural  resources  on  public  land. 

Stocking:  The  act  of  placing  livestock  on  rangeland. 
Stocking  Rate:  The  number  of  specific  kinds  and  classes  of 
animals  grazing  or  using  a  unit  of  land  for  a  specified  time. 
Not  the  same  as  carrying  capacity. 

Stockwater  Development:  New  or  improved  livestock 
watering  sources  on  the  rangeland,  such  as  wells,  ponds, 
and  springs,  together  with  storage  and  delivery  system. 

Storage  (of  Soil  Moisture):  The  process  in  which  water  is 
retained  in  the  soil  for  use  by  plants  and  soil  organisms  or 
accumulates  to  recharge  ground  water  or  discharge  to 
surface  water. 
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Stream  Energy:  The  potential  of  flowing  water,  at  a  given 
time  and  place,  to  detach  and  transport  solid  particles. 

Structural  Diversity:  The  diversity  of  the  composition, 
abundance,  spacing,  and  other  attributes  of  plants  in  a 
community. 

Succession:  See  Ecological  Succession. 

Suitability:  The  adaptability  of  a  particular  plant  or  animal 
species  to  a  given  ecological  site. 

Suitability  Criteria:  In  protecting  a  site  from  resource 
damage,  the  standards  for  judging  whether  a  rangeland 
should  be  accessible  to  a  specific  kind  of  animal. 

Suitability  Thresholds:  A  level,  point,  or  value  above 
which  rangeland  is  not  accessible  to  a  kind  of  animal 
without  causing  resource  damage.  Above  the  threshold 
something  is  true  or  will  take  place.  Below  it  something  is 
not  true  or  will  not  take  place. 

Suitable  Range:  Rangeland  that  is  accessible  to  a  specific 
kind  of  animal  and  that  can  be  grazed  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis  without  damage  to  the  resource. 

Summer  Range:  A  type  of  rangeland  that  is  accessible  to 
livestock  and  normally  grazed  during  the  summer  grazing 
season. 

Supplemental  Feed:  Nutritional  additives  (salt,  minerals, 
vitamins,  protein  blocks)  or  harvested  forage  given  to 
livestock  on  federal  rangelands  to  correct  dietary  deficien- 
cies. 

Supplemental  Billing  Notice:  A  replacement  or  additional 
billing  notice. 

Suspectable  to  Degradation:  See  Functioning  At  Risk.  Also 
see  Proper  Functioning  Condition  and  Nonfunctioning 
Condition. 

Suspended  Nonuse:  Forage  from  BLM-administered  land 
that  at  one  time  could  be  grazed  by  livestock,  but  was  later 
suspended  from  grazing  because  an  evaluation  showed  that 
the  rangeland  could  not  support  that  level  of  grazing. 
Although  suspended  forage  cannot  be  used,  it  remains  as 
part  of  the  total  number  of  animal  unit  months  of  forage  on 
grazing  permits. 

Sustained  Use  (Production):  The  continuation  of  livestock 
grazing  at  a  uniform  level  while  maintaining  a  healthy 
desired  plant  community. 


Sustained  Yield:  The  continuation  of  a  healthy  desired 
plant  community. 

Take:  As  defined  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  "to 
harass,  harm,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  wound,  kill,  capture,  or 
collect,  or  attempt  to  engage  in  any  such  conduct." 

Taking:  In  Anglo-American  legal  tradition,  the  right  of 
eminent  domain — the  right  of  the  sovereign  or  government 
to  take  private  property  to  meet  public  needs.  The  takings 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
prohibits  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation.  But  recently,  under  the  concept 
of  regulatory  taking,  landowners  have  been  demanding  that 
the  government  pay  them  for  losses  from  regulations  that 
have  reduced  profits  from  the  use  of  their  land. 

Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  (TGA):  The  Act  of  June  28, 
1 934,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  grazing  on  the  public 
lands  (excluding  Alaska)  to  improve  rangeland  conditions 
and  stabilize  the  western  livestock  industry.  The  law  per- 
mitted 80  million  acres  to  be  placed  into  grazing  district  to 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Divi- 
sion of  Grazing  (later  renamed  the  Grazing  Service).  The 
General  Land  Office  was  responsible  for  administering 
grazing  on  public  lands  outside  the  districts.  TGA  conferred 
broad  powers  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  do  all  things 
needed  for  the  preservation  and  use  of  the  unreserved 
public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

Tenure:  The  act,  right,  or  term  of  holding  landed  property. 

Term  Permit:  A  document  authorizing  grazing  for  a  stated 
number  of  years  (usually  1 0)  as  contrasted  to  an  annual  or 
temporary  permit. 

Threatened  Species:  Any  plant  or  animal  species  likely  to 
become  endangered  within  the  foreseeable  future  through- 
out all  or  a  part  of  its  range  as  designated  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
See  Endangered  Species. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Recovery:  Improvement  in 
the  status  of  a  threatened  or  endangered  species  to  the  point 
that  it  no  longer  needs  to  be  listed. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Restoration:  See  Threatened 
and  Endangered  Recovery. 

Total  Dissolved  Solids:  Salt — an  aggregate  of  carbonates, 
bicarbonates,  chlorides,  sulfates,  phosphates,  and  nitrates 
of  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  sodium,  potassium, 
and  other  cations  that  form  salts.  High  TADS  solutions  can 
change  the  chemical  nature  of  water,  exert  varying  degrees 
of  osmotic  pressure,  and  often  become  lethal  to  aquatic  life. 
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Total  Suspended  Particulates:  Any  particles  in  the  atmo- 
sphere that  are  less  than  roughly  50  micrometers  in  diam- 
eter and  that  settle  slowly,  including  droplets,  dust,  fumes, 
pollen,  sand,  and  soot. 

Traditional  Lifeway  Value:  A  value  that  is  important  for 
maintaining  a  specific  group's  traditional  system  of  reli- 
gious belief,  cultural  practice,  or  social  interaction.  A 
group's  shared  traditional  lifeway  values  are  abstract,  non- 
material,  ascribed  ideas  that  cannot  be  discovered  except 
through  discussions  with  members  of  the  group.  These 
values  may  or  may  not  be  closely  associated  with  definite 
locations. 

Trailing:  (l)Controlleddirectional  movement  of  livestock. 
(2)  Natural  trailing  is  the  habit  of  livestock  or  wildlife 
repeatedly  treading  in  the  same  line  or  path. 

Transpiration:  The  photosynthetic  and  physiological  pro- 
cess by  which  water  in  plants  is  transferred  as  water  vapor 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Trespass:  An  unauthorized  use  of  federal  lands  or  re- 
sources. See  Unauthorized  Use. 

Unauthorized  Use:  Any  use  of  the  public  land  not  autho- 
rized or  permitted. 

Understory:  Plants  growing  beneath  the  canopy  of  other 
plants,  usually  grasses,  forbs,  and  low  shrubs. 

Undeveloped  Recreation  Site:  An  often  used  outdoor 
recreation  site  that  has  no  facilities,  structures,  or  improve- 
ments, such  as  picnic  tables,  restrooms,  or  water  fountains. 
Examples  might  include  a  primitive  campsite  with  nothing 
more  than  firerings  or  popular  swimming  holes  or  beaches. 
See  Developed  Recreation  Site. 

Ungulates:  Hoofed  animals,  including  ruminants  but  also 
horses,  tapirs,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  swine. 

Unsuitable  Range:  Rangeland  that  is  not  accessible  to  a 
specific  kind  of  animal  and  that  cannot  be  grazed  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis  without  damaging  the  resource. 

Upland  Game:  A  term  used  in  wildlife  management  to  refer 
to  hunted  animals  that  are  neither  big  game  nor  waterfowl. 
Upland  game  includes  such  birds  as  grouse,  turkey,  pheas- 
ant, quail,  and  dove,  and  such  mammals  such  as  rabbit  and 
squirrel. 

Uplands:  Land  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  alluvial  plain 
or  low  stream  terrace;  all  lands  outside  the  riparian-wetland 
and  aquatic  zones. 


Utilization:  The  proportion  of  a  year's  forage  production 
that  is  consumed  or  destroyed  by  grazing  animals. 

Vegetation:  Plants  in  general,  or  the  sum  total  of  the  plant 
life  above  and  below  the  soil  surface  in  an  area. 

Vegetative  Reproduction:  Production  of  new  plants  by  any 
asexual  methods,  such  as  root  networks,  stolons,  and  rhi- 
zomes. 

Vigor:  The  capacity  for  natural  growth  and  survival  of 
plants  and  animals. 

Warm-Season  Species:  Plants  whose  major  growth  occurs 
during  the  spring,  summer,  or  fall,  and  are  usually  dormant 
in  winter. 

Water  Quality  Standards:  Standards  for  water  quality 
established  under  Section  303  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
water  quality  standards  program  is  covered  by  an  imple- 
menting regulation  in  40  CFR  1 3 1 .  A  water  quality  standard 
is  a  rule  or  law  consisting  of  three  elements:  (1)  the 
designated  use  (or  uses)  to  be  made  of  the  water  body  or 
segment;  (2)  the  water  quality  criteria  needed  to  protect  that 
use  (or  uses);  and  (3)  an  antidegradation  policy.  Standards 
are  to  protect  the  public  health  or  welfare,  improve  water 
quality,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Criteria  are  usually  established  thresholds  that  when  vio- 
lated are  intended  to  reveal  harm  to  beneficial  uses  of  water. 

Watershed:  The  total  area  above  a  given  point  on  a 
waterway  that  contributes  runoff  water  to  the  streamflow  at 
that  point. 

Water  Yield:  The  runoff  from  a  watershed,  including 
groundwater  outflow,  which  amounts  to  precipitation  mi- 
nus evapotranspiration.  See  Evapotranspiration. 

Wetlands:  Permanently  wet  or  intermittently  water-cov- 
ered areas,  such  as  swamps,  marshes,  bogs,  muskegs, 
potholes,  swales,  and  glades. 

Wild  Horses  and  Burros  (Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and 
Burros):  All  unbranded  horses  and  burros  using  public 
lands  as  all  or  part  of  their  habitat. 

Wilderness  Area:  An  area  designated  by  Congress  where 
the  earth  and  its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled  by 
humans,  where  people  are  visitors  who  do  not  remain.  An 
area  of  undeveloped  federal  land  remain.  An  area  of  unde- 
veloped federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  character  and 
influence,  without  permanent  improvements  or  human  habi- 
tation, that  is  protected  and  managed  to  preserve  its  natural 
conditions  and  that  (1)  generally  appears  to  have  been 
affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  human 
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imprints  substantially  unnoticeable;  (2)  has  outstanding  described  in  Section  603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  Management  Act  of  1976  and  Section  2(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
type  of  recreation;  (3 )  has  at  least  5,000  acres  of  land  or  is  ness  ^ct  0f  1954 
large  enough  to  make  practicable  its  preservation  and  use  in 

an  unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  may  also  contain  ecologi-  Woody:  Consisting  of  wood  such  as  trees  or  bushes, 
cal,  geological,  or  other  features  of  scientific,  educational, 

scenic,  or  historical  value.  Xeric:  Of,  characterized  by,  or  adapted  to  an  extremely  dry 

habitat. 
Wilderness  Study  Area:  On  BLM-managed  lands,  a  roadless 

area  that  has  been  inventoried  (but  not  designated  by  Year-Long  Grazing:    Continuous  grazing  for  a  calendar 

Congress)  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  as  year. 
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APPENDIX  A 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RANGELAND  HEALTH 

AND  STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES 

FOR  GRAZING  ADMINISTRATION 

43  CFR  4180 


§4180.1  Fundamentals  of  rangeland  health. 

The  authorized  officer  shall  take  appropriate  action 
under  subparts  41 10,  4120,  4130,  and  4160  of  this  part  as 
soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than  the  start  of  the  next 
grazing  year  upon  determining  that  existing  grazing  man- 
agement needs  to  be  modified  to  ensure  that  the  following 
conditions  exist. 

(a)  Watersheds  are  in,  or  are  making  significant 
progress  toward,  properly  functioning  physical  condition, 
including  their  upland,  riparian-wetland,  and  aquatic  com- 
ponents; soil  and  plant  conditions  support  infiltration,  soil 
moisture  storage,  and  the  release  of  water  that  are  in  balance 
with  climate  and  landform  and  maintain  or  improve  water 
quality,  water  quantity,  and  timing  and  duration  of  flow. 

(b)  Ecological  processes,  including  the  hydrologic 
cycle,  nutrient  cycle,  and  energy  flow,  are  maintained,  or 
there  is  significant  progress  toward  their  attainment,  in 
order  to  support  healthy  biotic  populations  and  communi- 
ties. 

(c)  Water  quality  complies  with  State  water  quality 
standards  and  achieves,  or  is  making  significant  progress 
toward  achieving,  established  BLM  management  objec- 
tives such  as  meeting  wildlife  needs. 

(d)  Habitats  are,  or  are  making  significant  progress 
toward  being,  restored  or  maintained  for  Federal  threatened 
and  endangered  species,  Federal  Proposed,  Category  1  and 
2  Federal  candidate  and  other  special  status  species. 

§  41 80.2  Standards  and  guidelines  for  grazing  administra- 
tion. 

(a)  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  State  Director, 
in  consultation  with  the  affected  resource  advisory  councils 
where  they  exist,  will  identify  the  geographical  area  for 
which  standards  and  guidelines  are  developed.  Standards 
and  guidelines  will  be  developed  for  an  entire  state,  or  an 
area  encompassing  portions  of  more  than  1  state,  unless  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  State  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  resource  advisory  councils,  determines  that 
the  characteristics  of  an  area  are  unique,  and  the  rangelands 
within  the  area  could  not  be  adequately  protected  using 
standards  and  guidelines  developed  on  a  broader  geo- 
graphical scale. 


(b)  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  State  Director, 
in  consultation  with  affected  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
resource  advisory  councils,  shall  develop  and  amend  State 
or  regional  standards  and  guidelines.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  State  Director  will  also  coordinate  with  In- 
dian tribes,  other  State  and  Federal  land  management  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  management  of  lands  and  resources 
within  the  region  or  area  under  consideration,  and  the  public 
in  the  development  of  State  or  regional  standards  and 
guidelines.  Standards  and  guidelines  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  State  Director  must  provide 
for  conformance  with  the  fundamentals  of  §  4180.1.  State 
or  regional  standards  or  guidelines  developed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  State  Director  may  not  be 
implemented  prior  to  their  approval  by  the  Secretary.  Stan- 
dards and  guidelines  made  effective  under  paragraph  (f)  of 
this  section  may  be  modified  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  State  Director,  with  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
to  address  local  ecosystems  and  management  practices. 

(c)  The  authorized  officer  shall  take  appropriate 
action  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than  the  start  of  the 
next  grazing  year  upon  determining  that  existing  grazing 
management  practices  or  levels  of  grazing  use  on  public 
lands  are  significant  factors  in  failing  to  achieve  the  stan- 
dards and  conform  with  the  guidelines  that  are  made  effec- 
tive under  this  section.  Appropriate  action  means  imple- 
menting actions  pursuant  to  subparts  4 1 1 0, 4 1 20, 4 1 30,  and 
4160  of  this  part  that  will  result  in  significant  progress 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  standards  and  significant  progress 
toward  conformance  with  the  guidelines.  Practices  and 
activities  subject  to  standards  and  guidelines  include  the 
development  of  grazing-related  portions  of  activity  plans, 
establishment  of  terms  and  conditions  of  permits,  leases 
and  other  grazing  authorizations,  and  range  improvement 
activities  such  as  vegetation  manipulation,  fence  construc- 
tion and  development  of  water. 

(d)  At  a  minimum,  State  or  regional  standards  devel- 
oped under  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  must 
address  the  following: 

(1)  Watershed  function; 

(2)  Nutrient  cycling  and  energy  flow; 

(3)  Water  quality; 

(4)  Habitat  for  endangered,  threatened,  proposed, 
Candidate  1  or  2,  or  special  status  species;  and 
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(5)  Habitat  quality  for  native  plant  and  animal  popu- 
lations and  communities. 

(e)  At  a  minimum,  State  or  regional  guidelines 
developed  under  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  must 
address  the  following: 

(1)  Maintaining  or  promoting  adequate  amounts  of 
vegetative  ground  cover,  including  standing  plant  material 
and  litter,  to  support  infiltration,  maintain  soil  moisture 
storage,  and  stabilize  soils; 

(2)  Maintaining  or  promoting  subsurface  soil  condi- 
tions that  support  permeability  rates  appropriate  to  climate 
and  soils; 

(3)  Maintaining,  improving  or  restoring  riparian- 
wetland  functions  including  energy  dissipation,  sediment 
capture,  groundwater  recharge,  and  stream  bank  stability; 

(4)  Maintaining  or  promoting  stream  channel  mor- 
phology (e.g.,  gradient,  width/depth  ratio,  channel  rough- 
ness and  sinuosity)  and  functions  appropriate  to  climate  and 
landform; 

(5)  Maintaining  or  promoting  the  appropriate  kinds 
and  amounts  of  soil  organisms,  plants  and  animals  to 
support  the  hydrologic  cycle,  nutrient  cycle,  and  energy 
flow; 

(6)  Promoting  the  opportunity  for  seedling  estab- 
lishment of  appropriate  plant  species  when  climatic  condi- 
tions and  space  allow; 

(7)  Maintaining,  restoring  or  enhancing  water  qual- 
ity to  meet  management  objectives,  such  as  meeting  wild- 
life needs; 

(8)  Restoring,  maintaining  or  enhancing  habitats  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  of  Federal  threatened  and  endangered 
species; 

(9)  Restoring,  maintaining  or  enhancing  habitats  of 
Federal  Proposed,  Category  1  and  2  Federal  candidate,  and 
other  special  status  species  to  promote  their  conservation; 

(10)  Maintaining  or  promoting  the  physical  and 
biological  conditions  to  sustain  native  populations  and 
communities; 

(11)  Emphasizing  native  species  in  the  support  of 
ecological  function;  and 

(12)  Incorporating  the  use  of  non-native  plant  spe- 
cies only  in  those  situations  in  which  native  species  are  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  or  are  incapable  of  main- 
taining or  achieving  properly  functioning  conditions  and 
biological  health; 

(f)  In  the  event  that  State  or  regional  standards  and 
guidelines  are  not  completed  and  in  effect  by  February  12, 
1 997,  and  until  such  time  as  State  or  regional  standards  and 
guidelines  are  developed  and  in  effect,  the  following  stan- 
dards provided  in  paragraph  (f)(1)  of  this  section  and 
guidelines  provided  in  paragraph  (f)(2)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  and  will  be  implemented  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section. 

(1)  Fallback  standards. 

(i)  Upland  soils  exhibit  infiltration  and  permeability 


rates  that  are  appropriate  to  soil  type,  climate  and  landform. 

(ii)  Riparian- wetland  areas  are  in  properly  function- 
ing condition. 

(Hi)  Stream  channel  morphology  (including  but  not 
limited  to  gradient,  width/depth  ratio,  channel  roughness 
and  sinuosity)  and  functions  are  appropriate  for  the  climate 
and  landform. 

(iv)  Healthy,  productive  and  diverse  populations  of 
native  species  exist  and  are  maintained. 

(2)  Fallback  guidelines. 

(i)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote  ad- 
equate amounts  of  ground  cover  to  support  infiltration, 
maintain  soil  moisture  storage,  and  stabilize  soils; 

(ii)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote  soil 
conditions  that  support  permeability  rates  that  are  appropri- 
ate to  climate  and  soils; 

(iii)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote 
sufficient  residual  vegetation  to  maintain,  improve  or  re- 
store riparian-wetland  functions  of  energy  dissipation,  sedi- 
ment capture,  groundwater  recharge  and  stream  bank  sta- 
bility; 

(iv)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote 
stream  channel  morphology  (e.g.,  gradient,  width/depth 
ratio,  channel  roughness  and  sinuosity)  and  functions  that 
are  appropriate  to  climate  and  landform; 

(v)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote  the 
appropriate  ki  nds  and  amounts  of  soil  organisms,  plants  and 
animals  to  support  the  hydrologic  cycle,  nutrient  cycle,  and 
energy  flow; 

(vi)  Management  practices  maintain  or  promote  the 
physical  and  biological  conditions  necessary  to  sustain 
native  populations  and  communities; 

(vii)  Desired  species  are  being  allowed  to  complete 
seed  dissemination  in  1  out  of  every  3  years  (Management 
actions  will  promote  the  opportunity  for  seedling  establish- 
ment when  climatic  conditions  and  space  allow.); 

(viii)  Conservation  of  Federal  threatened  or  endan- 
gered, Proposed,  Category  1  and  2  candidate,  and  other 
special  status  species  is  promoted  by  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  their  habitats; 

(ix)  Native  species  are  emphasized  in  the  support  of 
ecological  function; 

(x)  Non-native  plant  species  are  used  only  in  those 
situations  in  which  native  species  are  not  readily  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  or  are  incapable  of  maintaining  or 
achieving  properly  functioning  conditions  and  biological 
health; 

(xi)  Periods  of  rest  from  disturbance  or  livestock  use 
during  times  of  critical  plant  growth  or  regrowth  are  pro- 
vided when  needed  to  achieve  healthy,  properly  function- 
ing conditions  (The  timing  and  duration  of  use  periods  shall 
be  determined  by  the  authorized  officer.); 

(xii)  Continuous,  season-long  livestock  use  is  al- 
lowed to  occur  only  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
consistent  with  achieving  healthy,  properly  functioning 
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ecosystems; 

(xiii)  Facilities  are  located  away  from  riparian-wetland 
areas  wherever  they  conflict  with  achieving  or  maintaining 
riparian-wetland  function; 

(xiv)  The  development  of  springs  and  seeps  or  other 
projects  affecting  water  and  associated  resources  shall  be 
designed  to  protect  the  ecological  functions  and  processes 
of  those  sites;  and 

(xv)  Grazing  on  designated  ephemera]  (annual  and 
perennial)  rangeland  is  allowed  to  occur  only  if  reliable 
estimates  of  production  have  been  made,  an  identified  level 
of  annual  growth  or  residue  to  remain  on  site  at  the  end  of 
the  grazing  season  has  been  established,  and  adverse  effects 
on  perennial  species  are  avoided. 
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APPENDIX  B 


RANGE  MANAGEMENT  PORTION  OF  "INTERAGENCY  GRIZZLY  BEAR  GUIDELINES" 

(Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Committee,  1986) 


Management  System 
or  Activity 


MGMT  SITUATION:  I 
Range  Management 


O 


Maintain  and  Improve 
Habitat 


Minimize  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflict  Potential 


Resolve  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflicts 


1 .  All  livestock  use  on  allotments,  including 
recreation  horse  allotments,  will  be  evaluated  for  its 
effect  upon  grizzlies  and/or  their  habitat.  USDA 
Forest  Service  procedures  (1977)  and  Interagency 
Cumulative  Effects  Assessment  (1986)  may  be 
used. 

2.  The  allotment  management  plan  will  specify 
measures  to  meet  agency  grizzly  management  goals 
and  objectives.  These  measures  will  be  reflected  in 
grazing  permits  and  annual  permittee  plans.    All 
permits  will  include  a  clause  providing  for 
cancellation  or  temporary  cessation  of  activities  if 
such  are  needed  to  resolve  a  grizzly-human  conflict 
situation.  Permittees'  full  cooperation  in  meeting 
grizzly  management  goals  and  objectives  will  be  a 
condition  to  their  receiving  and  holding  permits. 

3.  The  allotment  management  plan  will  specify 
measures  to  protect,  in  time  and  space,  food 
production  areas  vitally  important  to  grizzlies  (i.e., 
wet  alpine  and  subalpine  meadows,  stream  bottoms, 
aspen  groves  and  other  riparian  areas)  from 
conflicting  and  competing  use  by  domestic 
livestock.  These  measures  will  be  reflected  in 
grazing  permits  and  annual  permittee  plans. 
Degrees  of  protection  could  range  from  partial  to 
full  protection  as  indicated  by  evaluation.  Mea- 
sures could  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  closing 
grazing  units  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
exclusion  fencing,  changing  on  and  off  dates  and 
setting  livestock  utilization  rates  at  levels  compat- 
ible with  grizzly  needs. 


In  cases  of  grizzly-human  conflict  or  grizzly- 
livestock  depredation,  District  Rangers  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  wildlife  management  agencies,  will 
immediately  identify  the  cause  by  determining 
where,  when,  why,  and  how  the  conflict  occurred. 
If  the  problem  bear  is  not  determined  to  be  a 
nuisance  then  correct  the  problem  immediately  by 
removing  the  man-related  cause.  Likely  man- 
related  causes  are  grizzly  attractions  and/or 
activities  interfering  with  grizzly  use  of  habitat. 
Attractants  include  foods  and  food  odors  associated 
with  man,  domestic  livestock  carrion,  garbage, 
garbage  dumps,  prepared  livestock  and  pet  foods, 
possession  of  man,  and  domestic  and/or  transporta- 
tion livestock.  Interference  activities  are  domestic 
livestock  and/or  any  other  livestock  operation 
activity  disrupting  the  grizzly's  natural  activities  in 
meeting  its  biological  requirements  (i.e.,  food  use  in 
wet  areas  with  succulent,  herbaceous  vegetation 
which  is  scarce  and  thereby  vitally  important  to  the 
species  especially  during  dry  years  or  in  late 
summer  and  autumn).  Cause  removal  could 
involve  simple  activity  modification  or  temporary 
or  permanent  activity  curtailment  in  deference  to 
seasonal  or  year-long  grizzly  use  needs. 

If  the  problem  bear  is  determined  to  be  a  nuisance 
and  all  reasonable  measures  have  been  taken  to 
protect  the  bear  and  its  habitat  and  a  more  natural 
grizzly  population  would  be  a  likely  result  of  its 
control,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  state 
wildlife  agencies  will  be  requested  to  exercise 
control. 

See  Appendix,  page  51  for  guidelines  for  determin- 
ing grizzly  nuisance  status  and  for  controlling 
nuisance  grizzlies. 


APPENDIX  B  (continued) 

RANGE  MANAGEMENT  PORTION  OF  "INTERAGENCY  GRIZZLY  BEAR  GUIDELINES' 

(Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Committee,  1986) 


Management  System 
or  Activity 


MGMT  SITUATION:  1 
Range  Management  (continued) 


Maintain  and  Improve 
Habitat 


Range  condition  class  objective  will  be  good  to 
excellent  in  order  to  achieve  range  conditions 
favorable  to  grizzlies. 


Minimize  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflict  Potential 


Resolve  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflicts 


4.  On  sheep  allotments  where  grizzly-livestock 
depredation  has  been  authenticated,  adjustments 
will  be  made  for  the  primary  purpose  of  grizzly 
bear  conservation.  The  following  options  are 
available: 


4. 


o 

00 


(a)  Change  the  season  of  use,  bedding 
practices,  or  grazing  area  to  avoid  known  problem 
areas  or  other  habitat  important  to  grizzlies  in  time 
and  space; 

(b)  Change  the  class  of  livestock  from  sheep 
to  cattle  if  the  range  is  suitable  for  cattle;  or 


(c)  Remove  all  livestock  and  close  the 
allotment.  Vacant  sheep  allotments  will  not  be 
restocked  with  sheep. 

5.  Grazing  activities  which  will  adversely  affect 
grizzly  bear  populations  and/or  their  habitat  will 
not  be  permitted.  Adverse  population  effects  are 
population  reductions  and/or  grizzly  positive 
conditioning.  Adverse  habitat  effects  are  reduc- 
tions in  habitat  quantity  and/or  quality. 


5.  The  allotment  management 
plan  will  specify  measures  for  the 
timely  removal,  destruction  or 
treatment  of  livestock  carcasses  to 
avoid  positive  conditioning  of 
grizzlies  to  livestock  carrion  as 
food.  The  intent  is  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  food  association 
with  domestic  herds  and  reduce 
opportunities  for  depredation. 
Allotment  plans  will  require  that 
all  human  and  prepared  livestock 
and  pet  foods  and  human  refuse 


associated  with  livestock 
operations  be  made  unavailable 
togrizzlies  through  proper  storage, 
handling,  and  disposal.  Edibles 
and/or  garbage  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate;  sight  and/ 
or  smell  of  edibles  and/or  garbage 
should  not  be  dominant  (i.e.,  food 
should  be  canned  or  in  other 
sealed  containers)  and  edibles 
and/or  garbage  should  be  made 
unavailable  (hung  out  of  reach, 
secured  in  a  solid-sided-bear- 
proof  structure,  burned  or  packed 
out).  These  measures  will  be 
specified  in  the  annual  permittee 
plan  and  grazing  permits. 


o 


APPENDIX  B  (continued) 

RANGE  MANAGEMENT  PORTION  OF  "INTERAGENCY  GRIZZLY  BEAR  GUIDELINES' 

(Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Committee,  1986) 


Management  System 
or  Activity 


Maintain  and  Improve 
Habitat 


Minimize  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflict  Potential 


Resolve  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflicts 


MGMT  SITUATION:  2 
Range  Management 


1.  All  livestock  use  on  allotments,  including 
recreation  horse  allotments,  will  be  evaluated  for  its 
effect  upon  grizzlies  and/or  their  habitat.  USDA 
Fores  Service  procedures  (1977)  and  Interagency 
Cumulative  Effects  Assessment  (1986)  may  be 
used. 

2.  Where  grizzly  population  and  habitat  use  is 
likely,  the  allotment  management  plan  will  specify 
feasible  measures  to  meet  agency  grizzly  manage- 
ment goals  and  objectives.  The  measures  will  be 
reflected  in  grazing  permits  and  annual  permittee 
plans.  All  permits  will  include  a  clause  providing 
for  temporary  cessation  of  activities  if  needed  to 
resolve  a  grizzly-human  conflict  situation. 
Permittees'  full  cooperation  in  meeting  grizzly 
management  goals  and  objectives  will  be  a 
condition  to  their  receiving  and  holding  permits. 

3.  The  allotment  management  plan  will  specify 
feasible  measures  to  protect  in  time  and  space,  food 
production  areas  important  to  grizzlies  (i.e.,  wet 
alpine  and  subalpine  meadows,  stream  bottoms, 
aspen  groves  and  other  riparian  areas)  from 
conflicting  and  competing  use  by  domestic 
livestock.  These  measures  will  be  reflected  in 
grazing  permits  and  annual  permittee  plans.  Partial 
protection  may  be  indicated  by  evaluation  (FS, 
1977  and  Interagency  Cumulative  Effects  Assess- 
ments (1986)).  Measures  could  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  closing  grazing  units  temporarily, 
excluding  fencing,  changing  on  and  off  dates  and 
setting  livestock  compatible  with  grizzly  use. 


2. 


In  case  of  grizzly-human  conflict  or  grizzly- 
livestock  depredation.   District  Rangers  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  wildlife  management  agencies,  will 
immediately  identify  the  cause  by  determining 
where,  when,  why,  and  how  the  conflict  occurred. 
If  the  problem  bear  is  not  determined  to  be  a 
nuisance  then  correct  the  problem  immediately  by 
removing,  if  feasible,  the  man-related  cause.  Likely 
man-related  causes  are  grizzly  attractants  and/or 
activities  interfering  with  grizzly  use  of  habitat. 
Attractants  include  foods  and  food  odors  associated 
with  man,  garbage,  garbage  dumps,  prepared 
livestock  and  pet  foods,  camps  or  other  dwellings, 
game  meet  in  possession  of  man,  and  domestic  and/ 
or  transportation  livestock.  Interference  activities 
are  domestic  livestock  and/or  any  other  livestock 
operation  activity  disrupting  the  grizzly's  natural 
activities  in  meeting  its  biological  requirements 
(i.e.,  food  use  in  wet  areas  with  succulent,  herba- 
ceous vegetation  which  is  scarce  and  therefore 
vitally  important  to  the  species  especially  during 
dry  years  or  in  late  summer  and  autumn).  Cause 
removal  could  involve  simple  activity  cessation.  If 
the  area  does  not  warrant  reclassification  under 
Management  Situation  1  and  temporary  activity 
cessation  or  activity  modification  is  not  feasible  or 
does  not  solve  the  problem  or  if  the  problem  bear  is 
determined  to  be  a  nuisance,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  state  wildlife  agencies  will  be 
requested  to  exercise  control.. 

See  appendix,  page  5 1  for  guidelines  for  determin- 
ing grizzly  nuisance  status  and  for  controlling 
nuisance  grizzlies. 


MGMT  SITUATION:  2 
Range  Management  (continued) 


Range  condition  objectives  will  be  good  to 
excellent  in  order  to  achieve  range  conditions 
favorable  to  grizzlies. 

4.  Grazing  activities  which  will  adversely  affect 
grizzly  bears  and/or  their  habitat  will,  if  feasible,  be 
avoided.  Adverse  population  effects  are  population 
reductions  and/or  grizzly  positive  conditioning. 
Adverse  habitat  effects  reductions  in  habitat 
quantity  and/or  quality.  Options  available 
involving  sheep  grazing  are: 

(a)  altering  season  of  use  and  herding  practices; 

(b)  change  livestock  class  from  sheep  to  cattle; 

(c)  temporary  livestock  removal. 


5.  For  areas  where  grizzly 
occurrence  is  likely,  allotment 
management  plans  will  specify 
measures  for  the  timely  removal, 
destruction  or  treatment  of 
livestock  carcasses  to  avoid 
positive  conditioning  of  grizzlies 
to  livestock  carrion  as  food. 
Allotment  plans  will  require  that 
all  human  and  prepared  livestock 
and  pet  foods  and  human  refuse 
associated  with  livestock 
operations  be  made  unavailable  to 
grizzlies  through  proper  storage, 
handling  and  disposal.  These 
measures  will  be  specified  in  the 
annual  permittee  plan  and  grazing 
permits. 


APPENDIX  B  (continued) 

RANGE  MANAGEMENT  PORTION  OF  "INTERAGENCY  GRIZZLY  BEAR  GUIDELINES" 

(Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Committee,  1986) 


Management  System 

or  Activity 


Maintain  and  Improve 
Habitat 


Minimize  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflict  Potential 


Resolve  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflicts 


MGMT  SITUATION:  3 
Range  Management 


Grizzly  habitat  needs  are  not  a  consideration. 


1.  The  allotment  management 
plan  will  specify  measures  to  meet 
agency  grizzly  management  goals 
and  objectives.  The  measures  will 
be  reflected  in  grazing  permits 
and  annual  permittee  plans. 
Permittees'  full  cooperation  in 
meeting  these  goals  and  objectives 
will  be  a  condition  to  their 
receiving  and  holding  permits. 

2.  The  allotment  management 
plan  will  specify  measures  for  the 
timely  removal,  destruction  or 
treatment  of  carcasses  to  avoid 
positive  conditioning  of  grizzlies 
to  livestock  carrion  as  food. 
Allotment  plans  will  also  require 
that  all  human  and  prepared 
livestock  and  pet  foods  and 
human  refuse  associated  with 
livestock  operations  be  made 
unavailable  to  grizzlies  through 
proper  storage,  handling,  and 
disposal.  These  measures  will  be 
reflected  in  grazing  permits  and 
annual  permittee  plans. 


In  cases  of  grizzly-human  conflict  or  grizzly 
livestock  depredation,  District  Rangers  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  wildlife  management  agencies,  will 
immediately  identify  the  cause  by  determining 
where,  when,  why,  and  how  the  conflict  occurred. 
Correct  the  problem  immediately  by  removing  the 
man-related  cause  and  controlling  the  problem  bear. 
Likely  man-related  causes  are  grizzly  attractants. 
Attractants  include  foods  and  food  odors  associated 
with  man,  domestic  livestock  carrion,  garbage, 
garbage  dumps,  prepared  livestock  and  pet  foods, 
unsanitary  camps  or  other  dwellings,  and  game 
meat  in  possession  of  man.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  state  wildlife  agencies  will  be 
requested  to  exercise  control.  See  page  5 1 . 


MGMT  SITUATION:  4 
Range  Management 


1.  All  livestock  uses  on  allotments,  including 
recreation  horse  allotments,  will  be  evaluated  for  its 
effect  upon  grizzly  habitat.  USDA  FS  (1977)  and 
Interagency  CEA  (1986)  procedures  may  be  used. 

2.  The  allotment  management  plans  will  specify 
measures  to  meet  agency  grizzly  management  goals 
and  objectives.  These  measures  will  be  reflected  in 
grazing  permits  and  annual  permittee  plans. 
Permittees'  full  cooperation  in  meeting  grizzly 
management  goals  and  objectives  will  be  a 
condition  to  their  receiving  and  holding  permits. 

3.  The  allotment  management  plan  will  specify 
measures  to  maintain  food  production  areas  of 
potential  importance  to  grizzlies  (i.e.,  wet  alpine 
and  subalpine  meadows,  stream  bottoms,  aspen 
groves  and  other  riparian  areas).  These  measures 
will  be  reflected  in  grazing  permits  and  annual 
permittee  plans.  Measures  could  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  closing  grazing  units  temporarily, 
excluding  fencing,  and  setting  livestock  utilization 
rates  at  levels  compatible  with  potential  grizzly 
needs.  Range  condition  class  objectives  will  be 
good  to  excellent  to  achieve  range  conditions 
favorable  to  grizzlies. 

4.  Grazing  activities  which  would  adversely  affect 
grizzly  bear  populations  and/or  their  habitat  will 
not  be  permitted.  Adverse  population  effects  would 
be  population  reductions  and/or  grizzly  positive 
conditioning.  Adverse  habitat  effects  would  be 
reductions  in  habitat  quantity  and/or  quality. 


Grizzly-human  conflict  resolution  is  not  a  consider- 
ation. 


APPENDIX  B  (continued) 

RANGE  MANAGEMENT  PORTION  OF  "INTERAGENCY  GRIZZLY  BEAR  GUIDELINES" 

(Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Committee,  1986) 


Management  System 
or  Activity 


Maintain  and  Improve 
Habitat 


Minimize  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflict  Potential 


Resolve  Grizzly  -  Human 
Conflicts 


MGMT  SITUATION:  5 

All  Management  Systems  and 
Activities 


Grizzly  habitat  needs  are  not  a  necessary  consider- 
ation. Maintenance  of  suitable  and  available  but 
unoccupied  habitat  is  an  option.  If  taken,  direction 
under  MAINTAIN  AND  IMPROVE  HABITAT, 
SITUATION  4,  for  all  management  systems  and 
activities  would  apply. 


Minimizing  grizzly-human 
conflict  is  not  a  consideration. 

In  the  rare  event  that  grizzlies 
occur  in  the  area,  no  action  is 
necessary  unless  conflict  in 
imminent.  If  conflict  is  imminent, 
proceed  as  indicated  under 
conflict  resolution. 


If  grizzly-human  conflict  occurs,  District  Rangers 
in  cooperation  with  state  wildlife  management 
agencies  will  immediately  identify  the  cause  by 
determining  where,  why,  when,  and  how  the 
conflict  occurred.  Correct  the  problem  immediately 
by  removing  the  man-related  cause  and  controlling 
the  problem  bear.  Likely  man-related  causes  are 
grizzly  attractants.  Attractants  include  food  and 
food  odors  associated  with  man,  livestock  carrion, 
garbage,  garbage  dumps,  prepared  livestock  and  pet 
foods,  unsanitary  camps  or  other  dwellings  and 
game  meat  in  possession  of  man.  The  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  State  wildlife  agencies 
will  be  requested  to  exercise  control.  See  page  5 1 . 


APPENDIX  C 

WATER  QUALITY  STANDARDS 
FOR  MONTANA  AND  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


State  of  Montana 

75-5-303.  Nondegradation  policy.  (1)  Existing 
uses  of  state  waters  and  the  level  of  water  quality  necessary 
to  protect  these  uses  must  be  maintained  and  protected. 


State  of  North  Dakota 

33-16-02-01.  Antidegradation  policy.  The  state  of 
North  Dakota,  in  accordance  with  the  1972  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  declares  that  state  and 
public  policy  is  to  maintain  or  improve,  or  both,  the  quality 
and  purity  of  the  waters  of  this  state.  These  standards  are 
established  for  the  protection  of  public  health  and  enjoy- 
ment of  these  waters,  to  ensure  the  propagation  and  well- 
being  offish,  wildlife,  and  all  biota  associated  or  dependent 
upon  said  waters,  and  to  safeguard  social,  economical,  and 
industrial  development  associated  with  this  resource.  The 
waters  of  the  state  include  all  surface  and  ground  waters  of 
the  state  as  defined  in  North  Dakota  Century  Code  section 
6 1  -28-0 1  and  those  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  forming  bound- 


aries between  this  state  and  other  states  or  Canada.  All 
forming  boundaries  between  this  state  and  other  states  or 
Canada.  All  known  and  reasonable  methods  to  control  and 
prevent  pollution  of  the  waters  of  this  state  are  required, 
including  improvement  in  water  quality,  when  feasible. 

It  is  recognized  that  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  some  waters  may  contain  certain  natural  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  characteristics  or  properties  equal- 
ing or  exceeding  the  limits  set  forth  in  these  standards.  The 
department  may  use  the  natural  background  level  as  the 
standard  for  any  particular  parameters  and  as  a  base  for 
controlling  the  addition  of  wastes  from  controllable  sources. 
When  the  flow  in  the  stream  is  less  than  the  ten-year,  seven- 
day  low  flow  level,  the  department  reserves  the  right  to 
make  a  case-by-case  evaluation  of  application  of  these 
standards.  However,  no  substances  shall  be  present  in 
concentrations  of  combinations  that  materially  interfere 
with,  or  that  prove  hazardous  to,  the  intended  water  usage. 

The  following  substances,  unless  stated  otherwise, 
are  maximum  limits  not  to  be  exceeded. 
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Substance  or  Characteristic 


Maximum  Limit 


Ammonia  (un-ionized)  as  (N)  (Diss.)** 


Barium  (Total) 
Boron  (Total) 
Chlorides  (Total) 
Chlorine  Residual  (Total) 

Chromium  (Total)** 
Dissolved  Oxygen 
Endosulfan  (Total) 

Fecal  Coliform 


The  NH,-N  in  mg/1  concentration  resulting  from 
intermittent  waste  discharges  cannot  exceed  the  numeri- 
cal value  given  by  .427/FT/FPH/2  where: 

FT  =  100M(20-TCAPI;  TCAP  <  T<  30 

,00.03,20-t,  ;0<T<TCAP 

FPH  =1         ;  8  <  pH  <  9 

1  +  1074-ph6.5<PH<8 
1.25 

TCAP  =  20  C;  salmonids  or  other  sensitive  cold  water 
species  present 

=  25  C;  salmonids  and  other  sensitive  cold  water 
species  absent 

The  NH  -N  in  mg/1  concentration  from  a  continuous 
waste  discharge  cannot  exceed  the  numerical  value  given 
by  .658/FT/FPH/Ratio  where: 


Ratio  =  16 


:7.7<pH<9 


=  24  1077-PH-  ;6.5  <  pH  <  7.7 

1  +  107.4-pH 

TCAP  =  15  C;  salmonids  or  other  sensitive  cold  water 
species  present 

=  20  C;  salmonids  and  other  sensitive  cold  water 
species  absent 

1.0  mg/1 

.75  mg/1 

100  mg/1 

Acute  .019  mg/1 
Chronic  .011  mg/1 

.05  mg/1 

not  less  than  5  mg/1 

Acute  .22  ug/1 
Chronic  .06  ug/1 

200  fecal  coliforms  per  100  ml.  This  standard  shall 
apply  only  during  the  recreation  season  May  1  to 
September  30. 
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Substance  or  Characteristic 


Maximum  Limit 


Lindane  (Hexachlorocyclohexane) 

Nitrates  (N)  (Diss.)  * 

pH 

Phenols  (Total) 

Phosphorus  (P)  (Total)* 

Polychlorinated  Biphenyls  (Total) 

Sodium 

Sulfates  (Total)  as  S04 

Temperature 


Toxaphene  (Total) 


Combined  radium  226  and  radium  228  (Total) 

Gross  alpha  particle  activity  including  radium  226 
but  excluding  radon  and  uranium 


Acute  2.0  ug/1 
Chronic  .06  ug/1 

1.0mg/l 

7.0-9.0 

.01  mg/1 

0.1  mg/1 

Acute  2.0  ug/1 
Chronic  0.14  ug/1 

50  percent  of  total  cations  as  mEq/1 

250  mg/1 

Eighty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit  (29.44  degrees  Celsius). 
The  maximum  increase  shall  not  be  greater  than  five 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (2.78  degrees  Celsius)  above  natural 
background  conditions. 

Acute  .73  ug/1 
Chronic  .0001  ug/1 

5  pCi/L 

15  pCi/L 


*  The  standards  for  nitrates  (N)  and  phosphorus  (P)  are  intended  as  interim  guideline  limits.  Since  each  stream  or  lake 
has  unique  characteristics  which  determine  the  level  of  these  constituents  that  will  cause  excessive  plant  growth 
(eutrophication),  the  department  reserves  the  right  to  review  these  standards  after  additional  study  and  to  set  specific 
limitations  on  any  waters  of  the  state.  However,  in  no  case  shall  the  standard  for  nitrates  (n)  exceed  ten  milligrams  per 
liter  for  any  waters  used  as  a  municipal  or  domestic  drinking  water  supply. 

**  More  restrictive  criteria  than  specified  may  be  necessary  to  protect  fish  and  aquatic  biota.  These  criteria  will  be  developed 
according  to  the  procedures  in  subdivision  b  of  subsection  2  of  section  33-1 6-02-07. 
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Montana  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences 


16.20.618  B-l  CLASSIFICATION  (1)  Waters 
classified  B-l  are  suitable  for  drinking,  culinary  and  food 
processing  purposes,  after  conventional  treatment;  bathing, 
swimming  and  recreation;  growth  and  propagation  of  salmo- 
nid  fishes  and  associated  aquatic  life,  waterfowl  and  fur- 
bearers;  and  agricultural  and  industrial  water  supply. 

(2)  No  person  may  violate  the  following  specific 
water  quality  standards  for  waters  classified  B-l : 

(a)  During  periods  when  the  daily  maximum  water 
temperature  is  greater  than  60°F,  the  geometric  mean  num- 
ber of  organisms  in  the  fecal  coliform  group  must  not 
exceed  200  per  100  milliliters,  nor  are  10  percent  of  the  total 
samples  during  any  30-day  period  to  exceed  400  fecal 
coliforms  per  100  milliliters. 

(b)  Dissolved  oxygen  concentration  must  not  be 
reduced  below  7.0  milligrams  per  liter. 

(c)  Induced  variation  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration 
(pH)  within  the  range  of  6.5  to  8.5  must  be  less  than  0.5  pH 
unit.  Natural  pH  outside  this  range  must  be  maintained 
without  change.  Natural  pH  above  7.0  must  be  maintained 
above  7.0. 

(d)  The  maximum  allowable  increase  above  natu- 
rally occurring  turbidity  is  5  nephelometric  turbidity  units 
except  as  permitted  in  ARM  16.20.633. 

(e)  A  1  °F  maximum  increase  above  naturally  occur- 
ring water  temperature  is  allowed  within  the  range  of  32°  to 
66°F;  within  the  naturally  occurring  range  of  66°F  to 
66.5°F,  no  discharge  is  allowed  which  will  cause  the  water 
temperature  to  exceed  67°F;  and  where  the  naturally  occur- 
ring water  temperature  is  66.5°F  or  greater,  the  maximum 
allowable  increase  in  water  temperature  is  0.5°F.  A  2°F- 
per-hour  maximum  decrease  below  naturally  occurring 
water  temperature  is  allowed  when  the  water  temperature  is 
above  55°F,  and  a  2°F  maximum  decrease  below  natural 
occurring  water  temperature  is  allowed  within  the  range  of 
55 °F  to  32°F.  This  applies  to  all  waters  in  the  state 
classifiedB-lexceptfor  Prickly  Pear  Creek  from  McClellan 
Creek  to  the  Montana  Highway  No.  433  crossing  where  a 
2°F  maximum  increase  above  naturally  occurring  water 
temperature  is  allowed  within  the  range  of  32°F  to  65°F; 
within  the  naturally  occurring  range  of  65°F  to  66.5°F,  no 
discharge  is  allowed  which  will  cause  the  water  tempera- 
ture to  exceed  67°F;  and  where  the  naturally  occurring 
water  temperature  is  66.5°F  or  greater,  the  maximum  al- 
lowable increase  in  water  temperature  is  0.5°F. 

(f)  No  increase  are  allowed  above  naturally  occur- 
ring concentrations  of  sediment,  settleable  solids,  oils,  or 
floating  solids,  which  will  or  are  likely  to  create  a  nuisance 
or  render  the  waters  harmful,  detrimental,  or  injurious  to 
public  health,  recreation,  safety,  welfare,  livestock,  wild 
animals,  birds,  fish,  or  other  wildlife. 


(g)  True  color  must  not  be  increased  more  than  five 
units  above  naturally  occurring  color. 

(h)(i)  Concentrations  of  toxic  or  deleterious  sub- 
stances which  would  remain  in  the  water  after  conventional 
water  treatment  may  not  exceed  the  maximum  contaminant 
levels  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  EPA  National  Primary  Drinking 
Water  Regulations  (40  CFR  Part  141, 7/1/86  ed.)orthe  U.S. 
EPA  National  Secondary  Drinking  Water  Regulations  (40 
CFR  Part  143,  7/1/86  ed.).  Concentrations  of  toxic  or 
deleterious  substances  also  may  not  exceed  Gold  Book 
levels. 

(ii)  Dischargers  issued  permits  under  ARM  Title  16, 
chapter  20,  subchapter  9,  shall  conform  with  ARM  Title  16, 
chapter  20,  subchapter  7,  the  nondegradation  rules,  and 
may  not  cause  receiving  water  concentrations  to  exceed 
Gold  Book  levels  when  stream  flows  equal  or  exceed  the 
design  flows  specified  in  ARM  16.20.631(4). 

(iii)  When  Gold  Book  levels  are  used  as  the  basis  for 
discharge  permit  limits  for  waters  with  a  hardness  of  less 
than  20  mg/1  (as  CaCQ,),  the  limits  for  metals  are  based  on 
ahardness  of  20  mg/1 .  If  site-specific  criteriaare  developed 
as  the  basis  for  discharge  permit  limits,  using  the  proce- 
dures given  in  the  Water  Quality  Standards  Handbook 
(U.S.  EPA,  Dec.  1983),  the  limits  so  developed  are  used 
instead  of  Gold  Book  levels. 

(iv)  In  accordance  with  section  75-5-306(  1 ),  MCA, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  wastes  be  treated  to  a  purer  condition 
than  the  natural  condition  of  the  receiving  water  as  long  as 
the  minimum  treatment  requirements,  adopted  pursuant  to 
section  75-5-305,  MCA,  are  met. 

(3 )  The  board  hereby  adopts  and  incorporates  herein 
by  reference  the  following: 

(a)  U.S.  EPA  National  Primary  Drinking  Water 
Regulations,  40  CFR  Part  141,  7/1/86  ed.,  which  sets  forth 
federal  drinking  water  standards; 

(b)  U.S.  EPA  National  Secondary  Drinking  Water 
Regulations,  40  CFR  Part  143, 7/1/86  ed.,  which  sets  forth 
federal  secondary  drinking  water  criteria; 

(c)  Quality  Criteria  for  Water  for  1 986  (EPA  440/5- 
86-00 1 ,  the  "Gold  Book")  and  Update  Number  two  (5/ 1  /87) 
of  the  Gold  Book,  which  set  forth  water  quality  levels  for 
toxic  or  deleterious  substances;  and 

(d)  the  Water  Quality  Standards  Handbook  (U.S. 
EPA,  Dec.  1983)  which  sets  forth  procedures  for  develop- 
ment of  site-specific  criteria. 

(e)  Copies  of  these  materials  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Water  Quality  Bureau,  Department  of  Health  and  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences,  Cogswell  Building,  Capitol  Station, 
Helena,  Montana  59620.  (History:  Sec.  75-5-201  and  75- 
5-301,  MCA;  IMP,  Sec.  75-5-301,  MCA,  Eff.  12/31/72; 
AMD.  Eff.  1 1/4/73;  AMD.  9/5/74;  AMD  1980  MAR  p. 
2252,  Eff.  8/1/80;  AMD,  1982  MAR  p.  1746,  Eff.  10/1/82; 
AMD.  1984  MAR  p.  1802,  Eff.  12/14/84;  AMD.  1988 
MAR  p.  1191,  Eff.  6/10/88.) 
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State  of  South  Dakota 


74:03:02:02.  Compliance  with  criteria  of  a  benefi- 
cial use.  No  person  may  discharge  or  cause  to  be  discharged 
into  any  lake  or  stream  pollutants  which  cause  the  receiving 
water  to  fail  to  meet  the  criteria  for  its  beneficial  use  or  uses. 


74:03:02:36.  Criteria  for  warmwater  permanent  fish 
life  propagation  waters.  The  criteria  of  parameters  for 
warmwater  permanent  fish  life  propagation  waters  and 
their  allowable  variations  unless  set  under  §74:03:02: 15  are 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Total  chlorine  residual  shall  be  less  than  0.02  mg/ 
L  with  a  variation  allowed  undersubdi  vision  74:03:02:32(1); 

(2)  Un-ionized  ammonia  nitrogen  may  not  exceed 
0.04  mg/L  (as  N)  with  a  variation  allowed  under  subdivi- 
sion 74:03:02:32(2); 


(5)  Dissolved  oxygen  shall  be  greater  than  5.0  mg/ 
L  except  that  the  dissolved  oxygen  shall  be  greater  than  6.0 
mg/L  in  Big  Stone  Lake  and  Lake  Traverse  during  April  and 
May.  The  variation  shall  be  that  allowed  under  subdivision 
74:03:02:32(1); 

(6)  Undisassociated  hydrogen  sulfide  may  not  ex- 
ceed 0.002  mg/L  with  a  variation  allowed  under  subdivi- 
sion 74:03:02:32(1); 

(7)  pH  shall  be  greater  than  6.5  units  and  less  than  9.0 
units  with  a  variation  allowed  under  subdivision 
74:03:02:32(1); 

(8)  Suspended  solids  may  not  exceed  90  mg/L  with 
a  variation  allowed  under  subdivision  74:03:02:32(2); 

(9)  Temperature  may  not  exceed  80_F  with  a  varia- 
tion allowed  under  subdivision  74:03:02:32(1);  and 


(3)  Total  cyanide  may  not  exceed  0.02  mg/L  with  a 
variation  allowed  under  subdivision  74:03:02:32(1); 

(4)  Free  cyanide  may  not  exceed  0.005  mg/L  with  a 
variation  allowed  under  subdivision  74:03:02:32(1); 


(10)  Polychlorinated  biphenyls  may  not  exceed 
0.000001  mg/L  with  a  variation  under  subdivision 
74:03:02:32(1). 
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Sulfur  Dioxide 


APPENDIX  D 

AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS  FOR 
MONTANA  AND  NORTH/SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Pollutant 

Time  Period 

Federal 

Montana 

North 
Dakota 

South 
Dakota 

Carbon  Monoxide 

Hourly  Average 
8-Hour  Average 

35  ppm" 
9  ppm" 

23  ppm" 
9  ppnr1 

35  ppm 
9  ppm 

35  ppm 
9  ppm 

Fluoride  in  Forage 

Monthly  Average 
Grazing  Season 

50  ug/gm 
35  ug/gm 

-- 

-- 

Hydrogen  Sulfide 

Hourly  Average 

-- 

0.05  ppm" 

.20  ppm 

-- 

Lead 

90-Day  Average 
Quarterly  Avg. 

1.5  ug/m3 

1 .5  ug/m3 

1.5  ug/m3 

1 .5  ug/m3 

Nitrogen  Dioxide 

Hourly  Average 
Annual  Average 

0.053  ppm 

0.03  ppma 
0.05  ppm 

0.053  ppm 

0.053  ppm 

Ozone 

Hourly  Average 

0.12ppmb 

0.10  ppma 

0.12  ppm 

0.12  ppm 

Settleable  Part. 

30-Day  Average 

10  gm/m2 

-- 

-- 

Hourly  Average 
3 -Hour  Average 
24-Hour  Average 
Annual  Average 


0.50  ppma 
0.14ppmad 
0.03  ppm 


0.50  ppmc 

0.10ppm"'f 
0.02  ppm8 


0.273  ppm 

0.99  ppm 

0.023  ppm 


0.50  ppm 
0.14  ppm 
0.03  ppm 


PM-10 


24-Hour  Average 
Annual  Average 


150  ug/m3  hJ 
50  ug/m3j 


150  ug/m3  hJ 
50  ug/m3  j 


150  ug/m3 
50  ug/m3 


150  ug/m3 
50  ug/m3 


Visibility 


Annual  Average 


3x  10-Vm 


'    Not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  per  year. 

b    The  standard  is  attained  when  the  expected  number  of  days  per  calendar  year  with  maximum  hourly  averages  above  the 

standard  is  equal  to  or  less  than  one. 

c    Not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  eighteen  times  in  twelve  months. 

d    The  standard  is  based  on  a  calendar  day. 

e    The  standard  is  based  on  24  consecutive  hours. 

1    Applicable  statewide  with  the  exception  of  sources  which  were  contributing  to  violations  of  the  standard  in  1985  in  the 

Billings/Laurel  area,  in  which  case  the  standard  is  a  24-hour  running  average  of  0. 1 4  ppm  not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once 

per  year. 

s    Applicable  statewide  with  the  exception  of  sources  which  were  contributing  to  violations  of  the  standard  in  1985  in  the 

Billings/Laurel  area,  in  which  case  the  standard  is  an  annual  average  of  0.03  ppm. 

h    The  standard  is  attained  when  the  expected  number  of  days  per  calendar  year  with  maximum  24-hour  averages  above  the 

standard  is  equal  to  or  less  than  one. 

'    The  standard  is  the  average  of  the  expected  exceedances  for  three  consecutive  years. 

1     The  standard  is  an  average  of  the  expected  means  for  three  consecutive  calendar  years. 
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All  of  the  following  areas  are  designated  Class  I  areas  and  may  not  be  redesignated: 
Montana:  North  Dakota: 


Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Area 
Anaconda  Pintler  Wilderness  Area 
Cabinet  Mountains  Wilderness  Area 
Gates  of  the  Mountains  Wilderness  Area 
Glacier  National  Park 
Medicine  Lake  Wilderness  Area 
Mission  Mountains  Wilderness  Area 
Red  Rock  Lake  Wilderness  Area 
Scapegoat  Wilderness  Area 
Selway-Bitterroot  Wilderness  Area 
UL  Bend  Wilderness  Area 
Yellowstone  National  Park 


Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Park 
Lost  Wood  Wilderness  Area 


South  Dakota: 

Badlands  National  Park 
Wind  Cave  National  Park 
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APPENDIX  E 

PRELIMINARY  APPLICATION  OF  PROPOSED  STANDARDS 
TO  INTENSIVELY  MANAGED  ALLOTMENTS 


The  following  information  was  developed  for  purposes  of  this  EIS  analysis.  These  are  estimated  data;  verification  through 
field  assessment  will  be  needed  prior  to  using  this  information  for  more  specific  purposes. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRELIMINARY  APPLICATION  OF  ALL  STANDARDS  TO  EIS  AREA 


Allotments  Acres  (millions) 


Grand  totals  for  all  allotments  within  the  EIS  area  5240  8.3 

Allotments  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  implementation  of  S&Gs  during 

the  foreseeable  future  because  they  are  low  priority,  custodial  allotments  2940  1.0 

Allotments  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  implementation  of  S&Gs  because 

they  presently  appear  to  be  meeting  or  making  significant  progress  toward 

all  applicable  standards  1400  3.7 

Allotments  likely  to  be  affected  by  implementation  of  S&Gs  during  the 

foreseeable  future  because  they  presently  appear  to  be  not  meeting  one  or 

more  standards  900  3.5 


PRELIMINARY  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  UPLAND  STANDARD 


Allotments  Acres  (millions) 


Total  non-custodial  allotments  2300  7.2 

Allotments  which  appear  to  be  meeting  or  making  significant  progress  toward 

the  upland  standard  1900  5.9 

Allotments  which  appear  to  be  not  meeting  the  upland  standard  400  1.32 


PRELIMINARY  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  RIPARIAN  STANDARD 


Total  non-custodial  allotments 

Allotments  to  which  the  riparian  standard  does  not  apply' 

Allotments  which  appear  to  be  meeting  or  making  significant  progress  toward 
the  riparian  standard 

Allotments  which  appear  to  be  not  meeting  the  riparian  standard 
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Allotments 

Acres 

(millions) 

2300 

7.2 

1100 

2.2 

700 

2.9 

500 

2.14 

PRELIMINARY  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  WATER  QUALITY  STANDARD 

Allotments 

Total  non-custodial  allotments  2300 

Allotments  to  which  the  water  quality  standard  does  not  apply5  1 800 

Allotments  which  appear  to  be  meeting  or  making  significant  progress  toward 

the  water  quality  standard  300 

Allotments  which  appear  to  be  not  meeting  the  water  quality  standard  200 


Acres  (millions) 

7.2 
5.5 

1.0 
0.76 


PRELIMINARY  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARD 

Livestock  grazing  does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  factor  affecting  air  quality  within  the  EIS  area. 

PRELIMINARY  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BIOLOGICAL  STANDARD 


Allotments 


Acres  (millions) 


Total  non-custodial  allotments  2300 

Allotments  which  appear  to  be  meeting  or  making  significant  progress  toward 

the  biological  standard  1 900 

Allotments  which  appear  to  be  not  meeting  the  proposed  biological  standard  400 


7.2 

6.0 
1.27 


1  Total  acres  in  all  allotments;  does  not  represent  actual  acres  which  appear  to  be  not  meeting  standard(s) 

2  Total  acres  in  all  allotments.  Actual  acres  which  appear  to  not  meet  the  upland  standard  are  estimated  at  40%  of  the  total, 
or  520,000  acres. 

3  Allotments  which  lack  riparian  areas. 

■"Total  acres  in  all  allotments.  Approximately  1000  acres  of  lentic  riparian  and  wetland  areas  (still  water)  are  classified  as 

nonfunctional  or  functioning  at  risk;  approximately  1500  acres  appear  to  be  in  proper  functioning  condition.  Approximately 

2400  stream  miles  are  considered  nonfunctional  or  functioning  at  risk;  approximately  2000  stream  miles  are  either  in  proper 

functioning  condition  or,  if  at  risk,  are  moving  toward  proper  functioning  condition. 

"Allotments  which  lack  surface  water. 

6 Total  acres  in  all  allotments.  Actual  stream  miles  or  number  of  water  sources  affected  have  not  been  estimated. 

7 Total  acres  in  all  allotments.  Actual  acres  which  appear  to  be  not  meeting  the  biological  standard  have  not  been  estimated. 
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APPENDIX  F 


U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  T&E  LIST 


^Jed^tates  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUS  uf  LASD  KANAutfVs- 

t  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
96     HAR  -  i      ?"    •-    'J2  ECOLGICAJL  SERVICES 
100  N  PARK,  SUITE  320 


RECrWu 


MONIANA  STAT?  [.fFI'/.E 
BtLLIHGS..MCihiAhA 


HELENA  MT  59601 


February  29,    1996 


From: 


MEMORANDUM 

To:         Deputy  State  Director,  Division  of  Resources,   Montana  state 
Office,  BLM,  Billings,  MT  r\ 

|/~Field  Supervisor,  Montana  Field  Office,  Helena,  MT j\J  W   U 

Subject:     Section  7  Consultation  -  Implementation  of  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health;  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  south  Dakota 

Thank  you  for  your  February  2  letter  requesting  a  threatened  and  endangered 
species  list  and  a  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Service)  contact  regarding 
the  implementation  of  standards  for  rangeland  health  and  guidelines  for 
grazing  management  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  in  Montana,  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota.   Mr.  Dennis  Christopherson  of  my  staff  in  Billings  will 
serve  as  the  point  of  contact  for  coordination  with  the  Service. 

Billings  Suboffice  Coordinator 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
2900  4th  Ave.  North,  Room  301 
Billings,  Montana   59101 

Tel:  (406)  247-7366 
FAX:  (406)  247-7364 

The  threatened  and  endangered  species  which  may  occur  in  the  project  area 
include: 


MONTANA 

Listed  Species 

Bald  eagle  (Kaliaeetus  leucocephalus 

Peregrine  falcon  (Falco  perearinus) 
Black-footed  ferret  (Mustela  niaripes) 

Whooping  crane  (Grus 
Piping  plover  (C 

Least  tern  (Sterna  ?nfrj,],lar^) 


Expected  Occurrence 

Year-round  resident, 
Nesting,  Winter  resident, 
Migrant 

Summer  resident,  Migrant 

Potential  resident  in 

prairie  dog ( Cvnomvs  so. )  towns 

Migration,  NE  Montana 

Missouri  River  sandbars, 
alkaline  beaches  -  NE 
Montana 

Yellowstone,  Missouri 
River  sandbars;  beaches  - 
Eastern,  MT 
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Pallid  sturgeon  (Scaphirhvnchus  albus) 
Gray  wolf  (Ca.nis  lupis) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Listed.  Species 

Bald  eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 

Peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus) 
Black-footed  ferret  (Mustela  niarioesi 

Whooping  crane  (Grus  americana) 
Piping  plover  [Charadrius  melodus) 
Least  tern  (Sterna  antillarum) 


American  burying  beetle  (Nicrophorus 
americanusl 


Pallid  sturgeon  (Scaphirhvnchus  albums) 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Listed  Species 

Bald  eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 

Peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus) 
Black-footed  ferret  (Mustela  niarioes) 


Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
Rivers 

Southwest  and  south-central  MT 
(Experimental  Population) 


Expected  Occurrence 

Year-round  resident, 
Winter  resident,  Migrant 

Summer  resident,  Migrant 

Potential  resident  in 

prairie  dog(Cynomys  sp . )  towns 

Migration 

Missouri  River  sandbars 

Missouri  and  Cheyenne  River 
sandbars 

Anywhere  in  South  Dakota 
with  significant  humus  and 
topsoil  suitable  for 
burying  of  carrion 

Missouri  River 


Expected  Occurrence 

Year-round  resident, 
Winter  resident, 
Migrant 

Summer  resident,  Migrant 

Potential  resident  in 

prairie  dog (Cvnomys  sp.)  towns 


Whooping  crane  (grus.  americana) 
Piping  plover  (Charadrius  melodus) 

Least  tern  (Sterna,  antillarum) 

Pallid  sturgeon  (Scaphirhvnchus  albus) 


Migration,  west  and  central   ND 

Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
River  sandbars 

Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
River  sandbars 

Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
River 
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In  order  to  determine  if  formal  consultation  is  required,  the  Service 
recommends  the  responsible  Federal  agency  prepare  a  biological  assessment  for 
construction  projects  requiring  an  environmental  impact  statement  (refer  to 
Section  402.12,  50  CFR,  Part  402,  June  3,  1986),  or  an  equivalent  analysis  for 
other  projects,  in  accordance  with  Section  402.14,  50  CFR,  part  402.   We 
recommend  that  biological  assessments  include  the  following: 

1.  A  description  of  the  project, 

2.  A  description  of  the  specific  area  that  may  be  affected  by  the  action, 

3.  The  current  status,  habitat  use,  and  behavior  of  threatened  and 
endangered  species  in  the  project  area, 

4.  Discussion  of  the  methods  used  to  determine  the  information  in  Item  3, 

5.  An  analysis  of  the  affects  of  the  action  on  listed  species  and  proposed 
species  and  their  habitats,  including  an  analysis  of  any  cumulative 
effects  (see  Section  402.02  50  CFR,  Part  402), 

6.  Coordination/mitigation  measures  that  will  reduce/eliminate  adverse 
impacts  to  threatened  and  endangered  species, 

7.  The  expected  status  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  in  the  future 

(short  and  long  term  during  and  after  project  completion), 

8.  A  determination  of  the  project  affects  for  listed  species, 

9.  A  determination  of  "is  likely  to  jeopardize"  or  "is  not  likely  to 
jeopardize"  for  proposed  species,  and 

10.  Documentation  of  the  basis  of  all  conclusions,  such  as  the  data 
considered,  citation  of  literature  and  personal  contacts  used  in 
developing  the  assessment. 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  proposed  project  may  affect  any  listed  species, 
formal  consultation  should  be  initiated  with  this  office,  unless  an  exception 
applies.   One  exception  is  if  a  Federal  agency,  upon  further  informal  review, 
finds  and  the  Service  concurs,  that  the  proposed  action  is  not  likely  to 
adversely  affect  "listed  species,"  then  formal  consultation  is  not  required. 

Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  requires  that  the  federal  agency  and  permit  or  license 
applicant  shall  not  make  any  irreversible  or  irretrievable  commitment  of 
resources  which  would  preclude  the  formulation  of  reasonable  and  prudent 
alternatives  until  consultation  on  listed  species  is  completed. 

Many  Federal  agencies  have  policies  to  protect  candidate  species  from  further 
population  declines.   The  taxa  in  category  1  are  considered  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  candidates  for  possible  addition  to  the  List  of 
Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife  and  Plants.   The  Service  encourages  their 
consideration  in  environmental  planning;  however,  none  of  the  substantive  or 
procedural  provisions  of  the  Act  apply  to  candidate  species.   category  1 
candidate  species  that  may  occur  in  the  project  area  include: 
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MONTANA 

Candidate  Species 

Mountain  plover  (Charadrius  montanusi 

Swift  fox  fVulpes  velox) 

Sicklefin  chub  (Macrhvbopsis  meeki) 

Sturgeon  chub  (Macrhvbopsi,s  qelida) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Candidate  Soqci.es 


Expected  Occurrence 

North-central,  North 
Eastern,  MT 

North-central,  Eastern, 
MT 

Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers  and 
tributaries 

Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers  and 
tributaries 


Expected  Occurrence 


Swift  fox  (Vulpes  veloxl 

Sicklefin  chub  (Macrhvbopsis  meeki) 

Sturgeon  chub  (Macrhvbopsis  qelida) 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Candidate  Species 

Sicklefin  chub  (Macrhvbopsis  meeki 1 

Sturgeon  chub  (Macrhvbopsis  qelida) 


West  of  Missouri  River 
Missouri  river  and  tributaries 
Missouri  River  and  tributaries 

Expected  Occurrence 

Missouri,  Yellowstone  and  Little 
Missouri  Rivers 

Missouri,  Yellowstone  and  Little 
Missouri  Rivers 


We  appreciate  your  efforts  to  consider  and  conserve  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  including  threatened  and  endangered  species  in  your  project 
planning.   If  you  have  questions  regarding  this  letter,  please  contact  Mr. 
Dennis  Christopherson. 


DMC 


cc:    Field  Supervisor,  ES,  Pierre,  SD 

Field  Supervisor,  ES,  Bismarck,  ND 
Billings  Suboffice,  ES,  Billings,  MT 
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APPENDIX  G 

SPECIES  OF  SPECIAL  CONCERN  -  ANIMALS 


MAMMALS 

Black-tailed  prairie  dog  (Cynomys  ludovicianus) 

Fisher  (Martes  pennati) 

Meadow  jumping  mouse  (Zapus  hudsonius) 

Merriarn's  shrew  (Sorex  merriami) 

North  American  lynx  (Felis  lynx) 

North  American  wolverine  ( Gulo  gulo  luscus) 

Northern  bog  lemming  (Synaptomys  borealis) 

Preble's  shrew  (Sorex  preblei) 

Pygmy  rabbit  (Brachylagus  idahoensis) 

Spotted  bat  (Euderma  maculatum) 

Spotted  skunk  (Spilogale  putorius) 

Swift  fox  (Vulpes  velox) 

Townsend's  big-eared  bat  (Plecotus  townsendii) 

White-tailed  prairie  dog  (Cynomys  leucurus) 

Woodland  caribou  (Rangifer  tarandus  caribou) 

BIRDS 

Baird's  sparrow  (Ammodramus  bairdii) 

Black  backed  woodpecker  (Picoides  arcticus) 

Black  tern  (Chlidonias  niger) 

Boreal  owl  (Aegolius  funereus) 

Burrowing  owl  (Athene  cunicidaria) 

Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse  (Tympanuchusphasianellus 

columbianus) 

Common  loon  (Gavia  immer) 

Canvasback  duck  (Aythya  valisineria) 

Dickcissel  (Spiza  americana) 

Ferruginous  hawk  (Buteo  regalis) 

Flammulated  owl  (Otus  flammeolus) 

Great  gray  owl  (Strix  nebulosa) 

Hairy  woodpecker  (Picoides  villosus) 

Harlequin  duck  (Histrionicus  histrionicus) 

LeConte's  sparrow  (Ammodramus  leconteii) 

Loggerhead  shrike  (Lanius  ludovicianus) 

Long  billed  curlew  (Numenius  americanus) 

Mountain  plover  (Charadrius  montanus) 

Northern  goshawk  (Accipiter  gentilis) 

Pileated  woodpecker  (Dryocopus  pileatus) 

Sage  sparrow  (Amphispiza  belli) 

Swainson's  hawk  (Buteo  swainsoni) 

Three-toed  woodpecker  (Picoides  tridactylus) 

Trumpeter  swan  (Cygnus  buccinator) 

White-faced  ibis  (Plegadis  chihi) 


REPTILES 

Snapping  turtle  (Chelydra  serpentina) 
Spiny  softshell  turtle  (Trionyx  spiniferus) 


AMPHIBIANS 

Canadian  toad  (Bufo  hemiophrys) 

Coeur  d' Alene  salamander  (Plethodon  idahoensis) 

Spotted  frog  (Rana  pretiosa) 

Tailed  frog  (Ascaphus  truei) 

Wood  frog  (Rana  sylvatica) 

FISH 

Artie  grayling  (fluvial  pop.)  (Thymallus  arcticus) 
Blue  sucker  (Cycleptus  elongatus) 
Bull  trout  (Salvelinus  confluentus) 
Northern  redbelly  X  Finescale  dace 

(Phoxinus  eos)  X  (Phoxinus  neogaeus) 
Paddlefish  (Polyodon  spathula) 
Pearl  dace  (Margariscus  margarita  nachtriebi) 
Shortnose  gar  (Lepisosteus  platostomus) 
Sicklefin  chub  (Macrhybopsis  (Hybopsis)  meeki) 
Sturgeon  chub  (Macrhybobpis  (Hybopsis)  gelida) 
Westslope  cutthroat  trout  (Oncorhychus  clarki  lewisi) 
Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  (Oncorhychus  clarki  bouvieri) 
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APPENDIX  H 


MT/DAKS  SENSITIVE  PLANT  SPECIES 


Genus  Species/Subspecies  Name 

Species  Code 

BLM  Status 

Agastache  cusickii 

AGACUS 

Sensitive 

Arabis  fecunda 

ARAFEC 

Sensitive 

Astragalus  ceramicus  apus 

ASTCERAP 

Sensitive 

Astragalus  geyeri 

ASTGEY 

Sensitive 

Astragalus  scaphoides 

ASTSCA 

Sensitive 

Astragalus  terminalis 

ASTTER 

Sensitive 

Camissonia  andina 

CAMAND 

Sensitive 

Camissonia  parvula 

CAMPAR 

Sensitive 

Carex  crawei 

CARCRA 

Sensitive 

Carex  parryana  idahoa 

CARPARID 

Sensitive 

Cryptantha  scoparia 

CRYSCO 

Sensitive 

Elymus  flavescens 

ELYFLA 

Sensitive 

Eriogonum  salsuginosum 

ERISAL 

Sensitive 

Lesquerella  carinata  languida 

LESCARLA 

Sensitive 

Lesquerella  lesicii 

LESLES 

Sensitive 

Lesquerella  pulchella 

LESPUL 

Sensitive 

Lomatium  attenuatum 

LOMATT 

Sensitive 

Malacothrix  torreyi 

MALTOR 

Sensitive 

Nama  densum 

NAMDEN 

Sensitive 

Oenothera  pallida  idahoensis 

OENPALID 

Sensitive 

Penstemon  lemhiensis 

PENLEM 

Sensitive 

Penstemon  whippleanus 

PENWHI 

Sensitive 

Quercus  macrocarpa 

QUEMAC 

Sensitive 

Shoshonea  pulvinata 

SHOPUL 

Sensitive 

Sphaeromeria  argenta 

SPHARG 

Sensitive 

Taraxacum  eriophorum 

TARERI 

Sensitive 

Thalictrum  alpinum 

THAALP 

Sensitive 

Thelypodium  paniculatum 

THEPAN 

Sensitive 
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APPENDIX  I 


PAYMENT  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES  (PILT) 


The  following  table  shows  which  PILT  formula  counties  in  Montana  and  South  Dakota  receive  their  PILT  payments.  These 
were  the  formulas  in  effect  for  the  FY95  PILT  payment.  The  counties  listed  here  include  all  Montana  counties  (except  those 
which  are  in  the  BLM  Garnet  Resource  Area)  and  the  three  South  Dakota  counties  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  decisions  in 
this  EIS  (Butte,  Meade,  and  Stanley  Counties). 


PILT  Formula  "A" 


Montana  Counties: 


South  Dakota  Counties: 


Beaverhead 
Big  Horn 
Blaine 
Broadwater 
Carbon 
Cartei- 
Cascade 
Chouteau 
Custer 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Deer  Lodge 
Fallon 
Fergus 
Gallatin 
Glacier 
Golden  Valley 
Hill 

Jefferson 
Judith  Basin 
Lewis  &  Clark 
Liberty 
Madison 
McCone 
Musselshell 
Park 
Pondera 
Powder  River 
Richland 
Roosevelt 
Rosebud 
Sheridan 
Silver  Bow 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 
Toole 
Treasure 
Valley 


Butte 
Stanley 


PILT  Formula  "B": 

Montana  Counties: 

Garfield 

Meagher 

Petroleum 

Phillips 

Prairie 

South  Dakota  Counties: 
Meade 
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APPENDIX  J 


S&G  IMPLEMENTATION  EXAMPLES 


The  examples  which  follow  have  been  created  to  illustrate 
how  standards  and  guidelines  may  be  implemented  at  the 
allotment  level.  These  examples  highlight  four  situations 
considered  representative  of  many  allotments  with  the  EIS 
study  area. 

EXAMPLE  #1:  Allotment  Meets  or  is 
Making  Significant  Progress  Toward 
Meeting  All  Standards. 

Description  of  Allotment 

This  allotment  is  presently  considered  an  "M"  category 
allotment.  The  allotment  has  been  operating  under  an 
Allotment  Management  Plan  (AMP)  since  1988.  Most 
upland  ecological  sites  are  in  late  serai  ecological  status, 
and  the  trend  appears  to  be  stable  or  upward  throughout  the 
allotment. 

Riparian  areas  within  the  allotment  have  been  evaluated 
and  are  in  proper  functioning  condition  (PFC)  or  appear  to 
be  making  significant  progress  toward  PFC.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  past  overgrazing  by  livestock  (e.g.,  channel 
widening),  but  the  overall  trend  is  up. 

Native  plant  species  are  well  represented;  reproduction  and 
a  variety  of  age  classes  are  evident  throughout  the  allot- 
ment. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  accelerated  erosion  within  the 
allotment;  stream  banks  are  generally  stable,  and  soil  cover 
(i.e.,  canopy  cover  and  litter)  is  adequate.  Noxious  weeds 
are  present  in  minor  amounts  and  are  being  controlled  using 
integrated  weed  management  practices. 

Habitats  for  a  wide  range  of  native  animal  species  are 
present,  including  seasonal  habitats.  Wildlife  populations 
are  not  limited  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  habitat  found 
within  the  allotment,  nor  within  the  landscape  taken  as  a 
whole. 

In  summary,  there  are  no  conflicts  or  significant  resource 
issues  involving  BLM-administered  land  within  the  allot- 
ment. The  allotment  is  meeting  or  making  significant 
progress  toward  meeting  all  standards  and  all  management 
objectives. 


Foreseeable  Changes 

Terms  and  conditions  on  the  permit  will  be  reviewed  to 
assure  that  the  grazing  authorization  is  consistent  with  all 
applicable  standards,  guidelines,  and  other  management 
objectives.  Given  the  excellent  resource  conditions  on  the 
around,  no  actual  management  changes  are  envisioned. 


EXAMPLE  #2:  Allotment  Does  Not  Meet 
Riparian,  Water  Quality,  or  Habitat 
Standards. 

Description  of  Allotment 

This  allotment  is  presently  in  the  "Improve"  category.  It  has 
been  operating  under  an  AMP  developed  20  years  ago. 
Most  upland  ecological  sites  are  in  late  serai  ecological 
status,  and  the  trend  appears  to  be  stable  or  static  throughout 
the  allotment. 

Riparian  areas  have  been  evaluated;  essentially  all  stream 
reaches  appear  to  be  non-functioning  or  functioning  at  risk. 
Slreambank  trampling  by  livestock  is  evident;  channels  are 
actively  widening;  shrub  and  tree  reproduction  within  the 
riparian  zones  is  absent.  The  mature  trees  and  shrubs  within 
the  riparian  zones  appear  to  be  decadent  and  dying;  inter- 
mediate age  classes  are  poorly  represented.  Noxious  weeds 
are  common,  and  appear  to  be  spreading. 

Water  quality  within  the  allotment  does  not  comply  with 
State  water  quality  standards.  Sediment  loads,  fecal  coliform 
counts,  and  water  temperatures  are  all  higher  than  standards 
allow. 

Upland  habitats  for  a  wide  range  of  native  animal  species 
appear  to  be  available;  however,  riparian-related  habitats 
are  in  poor  condition.  Streams  in  the  allotment  contain 
remnant  pure-strain  populations  of  Westslope  cutthroat 
trout,  although  fish  numbers  appear  to  be  declining.  Ripar- 
ian zones  that  once  provided  seasonal  habitat  for  neotropical 
birds  are  no  longer  being  used. 

Recreationists  (primarily  hikers  and  fishermen)  are  voicing 
increasing  concern  about  the  poor  ecological  condition  and 
aesthetic  quality  of  stream-side  areas. 
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At  the  time  the  AMP  for  this  allotment  was  developed, 
riparian  habitat  condition  was  not  a  particular  concern.  The 
objectives  for  the  AMP  focus  on  maintaining  satisfactory 
watershed  conditions  and  livestock  forage  production  on 
upland  sites. 

In  summary,  upland  areas  within  the  allotment  (including 
upland  wildlife  habitats)  appear  to  be  in  properly  function- 
ing condition.  Riparian  areas,  water  quality,  and  riparian- 
related  habitats  are  not  meeting  applicable  standards. 

Causes  for  Standards  Not  Being  Met 

Livestock  grazing  management  clearly  is  contributing  to 
unsatisfactory  riparian  conditions  and  poor  water  quality 
within  the  allotment.  The  season  of  use  is  too  long;  hot 
season  use  of  most  riparian  areas  is  permitted  each  year. 
The  topography  and  fence  locations  encourage  cattle  to 
drift  into  riparian  areas  and  stay  there  longer  than  desired. 
In  general,  distribution  of  use  is  poor.  Upstream  agricul- 
tural practices  also  contribute  to  poor  water  quality. 

Options  for  Remedy 

The  AMP  for  the  allotment  needs  to  be  revised,  and  man- 
agement changes  are  needed  on  the  ground.  Suggested 
practices  could  be  used  alone  or  in  various  combinations. 
Options  include  eliminating  hot  season  grazing  by  chang- 
ing the  season  of  use;  shortening  the  period  of  use;  herding 
livestock  away  from  riparian  areas;  reducing  AUMs;  and 
controlling  noxious  weeds.  The  current  grazing  system 
could  be  modified  to  create  riparian  pastures  and/or  elimi- 
nate grazing  within  riparian  areas.  Range  improvements 
could  be  installed,  including  fences  and  water  develop- 
ments, with  the  goal  of  establishing  more  control  over 
livestock  use  in  riparian  areas.  Salt  could  be  placed  further 
away  from  riparian  areas. 

Foreseeable  Changes 

1 .  Current  Management 

Under  current  management  direction,  most  allotments  like 
the  one  described  above  are  already  considered  high  priori- 
ties for  implementing  improved  livestock  grazing  prac- 
tices. Current  BLM  land  use  plans  and  policies  in  Montana 
and  the  Dakotas  emphasize  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  riparian  areas.  Appropriate  remedies  would  be  imple- 
mented from  among  the  practices  discussed  above.  Some  of 
the  more  common  practices  that  would  be  used  include 
eliminating  hot  season  grazing;  implementing  a  grazing 
system  with  riparian  pastures;  and  installing  range  im- 
provements. 


2.  Proposed  Action 

This  allotment  would  continue  to  be  categorized  as  a  high 
priority  for  implementation  of  improved  livestock  grazing 
practices.  An  array  of  options  including  the  proposed  guide- 
lines for  livestock  grazing  management  would  be  available 
for  use  as  remedies.  The  options  for  remedy  listed  above 
would  remain  available  for  consideration.  The  foreseeable 
changes  under  this  alternative  are  essentially  identical  to 
those  discussed  under  current  management;  however,  it  is 
assumed  that  management  changes  would  be  implemented 
at  a  faster  rate  than  at  present. 

3.  Fallback  Standards  and  Guidelines 

This  allotment  would  continue  to  be  categorized  as  a  high 
priority  for  implementation  of  improved  livestock  grazing 
practices.  An  array  of  options  including  the  fallback  guide- 
lines for  livestock  grazing  management  would  be  available 
for  use  as  remedies.  The  options  for  remedy  listed  above 
would  remain  available  for  consideration.  The  foreseeable 
changes  under  this  alternative  are  essentially  identical  to 
those  discussed  under  the  previous  two  alternatives;  how- 
ever, it  is  assumed  that  management  changes  would  be 
implemented  at  a  faster  rate  than  under  current  manage- 
ment. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Effects 

Effects  on  Operators 

Under  all  alternatives,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  opera- 
tor costs.  The  operator  would  probably  need  to  spend  more 
time  in  this  allotment,  moving  livestock,  building  and 
maintaining  range  improvements,  and  monitoring  resource 
conditions.  The  operator  would  have  less  time  available  for 
farming  and  other  activities,  and  may  need  to  hire  extra 
help.  The  level  of  difficulty  operators  would  face  in  adjust- 
ing their  operations  would  depend  on  the  changes  to  be 
made  in  grazing  systems  and  practices. 

Physical  and  Biological  Effects 

Under  all  alternatives,  physical  and  biological  conditions 
would  improve.  Riparian  areas  would  begin  making  sig- 
nificant progress  towards  proper  functioning  condition. 
Streambanks  would  begin  to  stabilize;  shrub  and  tree  repro- 
duction would  increase;  streamside  shading  would  in- 
crease; water  temperatures  would  decrease;  stream  chan- 
nels would  naiTow  and  deepen;  and  the  spread  of  noxious 
weeds  would  diminish.  Eventually,  habitat  for  westslope 
cutthroat  trout,  neotropical  birds,  and  other  riparian-associ- 
ated wildlife  would  improve,  and  aesthetic  and  recreation 
values  would  be  restored. 
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EXAMPLE  #3:  Allotment  Does  Not  Meet 
Upland  or  Habitat  Standards. 

Description  of  Allotment 

This  allotment  is  presently  considered  an  Improve  or  "I" 
category  allotment.  An  AMP  was  developed  for  this  allot- 
ment 20  years  ago;  however,  ownership  changes  have 
limited  its  effectiveness.  Most  upland  ecological  sites  are  in 
early  or  mid-seral  ecological  status,  and  the  general  trend 
appears  to  be  static  or  downward. 

There  are  no  riparian  areas  within  this  allotment;  livestock 
water  is  provided  by  pipeline. 

The  uplands  are  characterized  by  a  mixed  stand  of  sage- 
brush, with  limited  understory  of  native  residual  vegeta- 
tion. Large  crested  wheatgrass  seedings  are  found  in  por- 
tions of  the  allotment;  the  crested  wheatgrass  is  generally 
"wolfie"  and  decadent,  with  cheatgrass  occupying  bare 
spaces  within  the  seedings.  Juniper  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly dominant  on  dryer  sites.  Remnants  of  native  vegeta- 
tion are  still  evident  in  small  areas  not  readily  accessible  to 
livestock.  Signs  of  accelerated  erosion  (e.g.,  pedestaling, 
small  rills  and  gullies)  are  visible  throughout  much  of  the 
allotment.  Noxious  weeds  are  widely  present  in  the  allot- 
ment and  appear  to  spreading,  particularly  into  bare-ground 
areas. 

The  allotment  historically  provided  good  habitat  for  upland 
game  birds;  however,  present  habitat  conditions  are  inad- 
equate, and  little  use  has  been  documented  in  recent  years. 

In  summary,  upland  areas  within  the  allotment  (including 
upland  wildlife  habitat)  do  not  appear  to  be  in  properly 
functioning  condition. 

Causes  for  Standards  Not  Being  Met 

Overgrazing  by  livestock  clearly  is  contributing  to  unsatis- 
factory upland  conditions  within  the  allotment.  The  season 
of  use  is  too  long,  and  overstocking  is  evident.  Poor  distri- 
bution of  livestock  also  is  a  contributing  factor.  Accelerated 
erosion  appears  to  be  due  to  lack  of  canopy  cover,  plant 
litter,  and  soil  compaction  by  livestock  use. 

To  some  extent,  current  resource  conditions  are  probably 
due  to  historic  (rather  than  recent)  management  practices. 
However,  it  appears  clear  that  without  substantial  changes 
in  current  livestock  management,  conditions  will  not  im- 
prove. 


Options  for  Remedy 

The  AMP  for  the  allotment  needs  to  be  revised,  and  man- 
agement changes  are  needed  on  the  ground.  Suggested 
practices  could  be  used  alone  or  in  various  combinations. 
Options  include  changing  livestock  numbers,  season  and 
duration  of  use;  implementing  an  appropriate  grazing  sys- 
tem with  planned  rest  periods;  incorporating  crested  wheat- 
grass  seedings  and/or  weed  infested  areas  into  management 
pastures  with  specific  resource  objectives;  constructing  or 
modifying  fences  and  water  sources  to  improve  distribution 
of  livestock;  interseeding  of  crested  wheatgrass  with  native 
species;  burning  or  thinning  of  juniper  encroachment;  and 
controlling  noxious  weeds. 

Foreseeable  Changes 

1 .  Current  Management 

Under  current  management  direction,  most  allotments  like 
the  one  described  above  are  not  among  the  highest  priority 
for  changes  in  management,  even  though  they  are  in  the  "I" 
category.  It  is  unlikely  that  such  an  allotment  would  be  dealt 
with  during  the  foreseeable  future,  unless  the  operator  was 
willing  to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing  needed  changes. 
In  the  long  term,  appropriate  remedies  would  be  selected 
from  among  the  practices  discussed  above.  Some  of  the 
more  common  practices  that  would  be  used  include  chang- 
ing the  season  and/or  duration  of  use,  and  implementing  or 
revising  grazing  systems. 

2.  Proposed  A c I  i on 

This  allotment  would  probably  remain  among  the  "high  but 
not  highest"  priority  for  implementation  of  improved  live- 
stock grazing  practices.  An  array  of  options  including  the 
proposed  guidelines  for  livestock  grazing  management 
would  be  available  for  use  as  remedies.  The  options  for 
remedy  listed  above  would  remain  available  for  consider- 
ation. The  long  term  changes  under  this  alternative  would 
be  essentially  identical  to  those  discussed  under  current 
management;  however,  it  is  assumed  that  management 
changes  would  be  implemented  at  a  faster  rate  than  under 
current  management. 

3.  Fallback  Standards  and  Guidelines 

This  allotment  would  probably  remain  among  the  "high  but 
not  highest"  priority  for  implementation  of  improved  live- 
stock grazing  practices.  An  array  of  options  including  the 
fallback  guidelines  for  livestock  grazing  management  would 
be  available  for  use  as  remedies.  The  options  for  remedy 
listed  above  would  remain  available  for  consideration.  The 
long  term  changes  under  this  alternative  would  be  essen- 
tially identical  to  those  discussed  under  the  previous  two 
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alternatives;  however,  it  is  assumed  that  management 
changes  would  be  implemented  at  a  faster  rate  than  under 
current  management. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Effects 

Effects  on  Operators 

In  the  long  term  under  all  alternatives,  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  operator  costs.  The  operator  would  probably 
need  to  spend  more  time  in  this  allotment,  moving  live- 
stock, building  and  maintaining  range  improvements,  and 
monitoring  resource  conditions.  The  operator  would  have 
less  time  available  for  farming  and  other  activities,  and  may 
need  to  hire  extra  help.  Large  reductions  in  livestock 
numbers  are  not  likely;  however,  the  operator  may  elect  or 
need  to  find  supplemental  pasture  or  forage  elsewhere, 
probably  at  a  higher  price  per  AUM.  The  level  of  difficulty 
such  operators  would  face  in  adjusting  their  operations 
would  depend  on  the  changes  to  be  made  in  grazing  systems 
and  practices. 

Physical  and  Biological  Effects 

Under  all  alternatives,  physical  and  biological  conditions 
would  improve  in  the  long  term.  Upland  ecological  status 
would  slowly  move  toward  a  higher  serai  stage  as  native 
plants  re-establish  and  become  healthier.  Plant  vigor,  re- 
cruitment, and  residual  cover  would  increase  in  the  sage- 
brush and  crested  wheatgrass  seedings.  As  native  plants 
become  re-established,  the  amount  of  bare  ground  would 
decrease  and  soil  erosion  would  diminish.  Control  of  nox- 
ious weeds  and  juniper  encroachment  is  likely  to  require 
substantial  labor  and  dollar  commitments  in  order  to  see 
significant  results.  Eventually,  habitat  for  upland  game 
birds  and  other  upland  species  will  improve  as  plant  com- 
munity diversity  increases  and  uplands  are  restored. 


EXAMPLE  #4:  Allotment  Does  Not  Meet 
the  Upland,  Riparian,  Water  Quality,  or 
Wildlife  Standards 

Description  of  Allotment 

This  allotment  is  presently  in  the  "Improve"  category.  It  has 
never  been  operated  under  an  AMP.  Most  upland  ecologi- 
cal sites  are  in  early  to  mid-seral  ecological  status,  and  the 
trend  generally  appears  to  be  static.  Plant  species  indicative 
of  high  disturbance  levels  are  present.  These  include 
cheatgrass,  blue  gramma,  and  noxious  weeds. 

Riparian  areas  are  also  degraded.  Most  stream  reaches  have 
been  evaluated  and  are  non-functioning,  and  trend  appears 


to  be  static.  There  is  evidence  of  streambank  trampling  by 
livestock,  channel  widening,  and  other  damage.  Shrub  and 
tree  reproduction  is  minimal;  the  age  classes  of  shrubs  are 
mostly  decadent  and  dying.  Noxious  weeds  are  common  in 
riparian  areas.  Head  cuts  are  scattered  throughout  the  allot- 
ment and  appear  to  be  actively  cutting  in  the  side  gullies. 

Water  quality  within  the  allotment  does  not  comply  with 
State  water  quality  standards.  Sediment  loads,  fecal  coliform 
counts,  and  water  temperatures  are  all  higher  than  standards 
allow. 

The  allotment  historically  provided  good  habitat  for  upland 
game  birds;  however,  present  habitat  conditions  are  inad- 
equate, owing  largely  to  a  lack  of  sagebrush  and  other 
residual  cover.  Little  use  of  the  area  by  upland  game  birds 
has  been  documented  in  recent  years. 

Riparian-related  habitats  are  also  in  poor  condition.  Streams 
in  the  allotment  contain  remnant  pure-strain  populations  of 
Westslope  cutthroat  trout,  although  fish  numbers  appear  to 
be  declining.  Riparian  zones  that  once  provided  seasonal 
habitat  for  neotropical  birds  are  no  longer  being  used. 

Recreationists  (primarily  hikers  and  fishermen)  are  voicing 
increasing  concern  about  the  poor  ecological  condition  and 
aesthetic  quality  of  both  uplands  and  stream-side  areas. 

In  summary,  unsatisfactory  resource  conditions  exist 
throughout  the  allotment.  Uplands,  riparian  areas,  water 
quality,  and  wildlife  habitats  all  appear  to  be  in  non- 
functioning condition,  and  are  not  meeting  applicable  stan- 
dards. 

Causes  for  Standards  Not  Being  Met 

Livestock  grazing  management  clearly  is  contributing  to 
unsatisfactory  resource  conditions  throughout  the  allot- 
ment. The  season-of-use  is  too  long;  hot  season  use  of 
riparian  areas  is  occurring  annually;  livestock  use  appears 
to  be  concentrated  in  riparian  areas,  although  heavy  use  is 
also  occurring  in  the  uplands.  The  allotment  is  generally 
overstocked. 

To  some  extent,  current  resource  conditions  are  probably 
due  to  historic  (rather  than  recent)  management  practices. 
However,  it  appears  clear  that  without  substantial  changes 
in  current  livestock  management,  conditions  will  not  im- 
prove. 

Options  for  Remedy 

An  AMP  is  needed,  and  management  changes  are  needed 
on  the  ground.  Suggested  practices  could  be  used  alone  or 
in  various  combinations.  Options  include  reducing  AUMs 
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(which  is  likely  in  this  example);  partial  or  total  exclusion 
of  livestock  from  riparian  areas;  changes  in  season  of  use 
(particularly  to  minimize  or  eliminate  hot  season  grazing  in 
riparian  areas);  shortening  the  period  of  use;  herding; 
implementing  an  appropriate  grazing  system  with  planned 
rest  periods;  constructing  or  modifying  fences  and  water 
sources  to  improve  distribution  of  livestock;  controlling 
noxious  weeds;  and  placing  salt  further  away  from  riparian 
areas. 

Foreseeable  Changes 

1.  Current  Management 

Under  current  management  direction,  this  allotment  would 
be  considered  a  very  high  priority  for  implementing  im- 
proved livestock  grazing  practices.  Current  BLM  land  use 
plans  and  policies  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  emphasize 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  riparian  areas;  however, 
in  dealing  with  this  allotment,  concurrent  changes  to  benefit 
upland  areas  would  also  be  made.  Appropriate  remedies 
would  be  implemented  from  among  the  practices  discussed 
above.  In  this  case,  some  of  the  more  common  practices  that 
would  be  used  include  reducing  livestock  numbers  and/or 
shortening  the  season  of  use;  reducing  or  eliminating  hot 
season  grazing;  implementing  a  grazing  system  with  ripar- 
ian pastures;  and  installing  range  improvements.  A  reduc- 
tion in  AUMs  is  very  likely  on  this  allotment. 

2.  Proposed  Action 

This  allotment  would  continue  to  be  a  very  high  priority  for 
implementation  of  improved  livestock  grazing  practices. 
An  array  of  options  including  the  proposed  guidelines  for 
livestock  grazing  management  would  be  available  for  use 
as  remedies.  The  options  for  remedy  listed  above  would 
remain  available  for  consideration.  The  foreseeable  changes 
under  this  alternative  are  essentially  identical  to  those 
discussed  under  current  management;  however,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  management  changes  would  be  implemented  at 
a  faster  rate  than  at  present. 

3.  Fallback  Standards  and  Guidelines 

This  allotment  would  continue  to  be  a  very  high  priority  for 
implementation  of  improved  livestock  grazing  practices. 
An  array  of  options  including  the  fallback  guidelines  for 
livestock  grazing  management  would  be  available  for  use 


as  remedies.  The  options  for  remedy  listed  above  would 
remain  available  for  consideration.  The  foreseeable  changes 
under  this  alternative  are  essentially  identical  to  those 
discussed  under  current  management;  however,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  management  changes  would  be  implemented  at 
a  faster  rate  than  at  present. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Effects 

Effects  on  Operators 

Under  all  alternatives,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  oper- 
ating costs.  The  operator  would  need  to  spend  more  time  in 
the  allotment,  moving  livestock,  building  and  maintaining 
range  improvements,  and  monitoring  resource  conditions. 
The  operator  would  have  less  time  available  for  farming 
and  other  activities,  and  may  need  to  hire  extra  help.  The 
level  of  difficulty  such  operators  would  face  in  adjusting 
their  operations  would  depend  on  the  changes  to  be  made  in 
grazing  systems  and  practices.  In  this  case,  substantial 
reductions  in  livestock  numbers  and  AUMs  are  very  likely. 
The  operator  may  elect  or  need  to  find  supplemental  pasture 
or  feed  elsewhere,  probably  at  a  higher  price  per  AUM. 
There  would  be  a  substantial  loss  of  income  potential,  at 
least  in  the  short  term. 

Physical  and  Biological  Effects 

Under  all  alternatives,  physical  and  biological  conditions 
would  improve.  Riparian  areas  would  begin  making  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  proper  functioning  condition. 
Streambanks  would  begin  to  stabilize;  shrub  and  tree  repro- 
duction would  increase:  streamside  shading  would  in- 
crease; water  temperatures  would  decrease;  stream  chan- 
nels would  narrow  and  deepen;  and  the  spread  of  noxious 
weeds  would  diminish.  Eventually,  habitat  for  Westslope 
cutthroat  trout,  neotropical  birds,  and  other  riparian-associ- 
ated wildlife  would  improve,  and  aesthetic  and  recreation 
values  and  opportunities  would  be  restored. 

Upland  ecological  conditions  would  begin  to  improve  and 
move  toward  a  higher  serai  stage,  although  at  a  rate  slower 
than  expected  in  riparian  areas.  Plant  vigor,  recruitment, 
and  residual  cover  would  increase.  The  amount  of  bare 
ground  would  decrease,  and  soil  erosion  would  diminish. 
Native  plant  diversity  would  gradually  improve  over  the 
long  term.  Eventually,  habitat  for  upland  game  birds  would 
improve  as  the  uplands  are  restored. 
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